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AUTHOR'S PREFAC]^* 

« 

MORE picaGng works' than the prefent 
may certainly, be found i but my objedt iri 
Writing this^ was to pi*oyide tny Children* as well 
as myfelf with that kind of amufcment. In which , 
%h^y might pro[}erly relailt and indulge themfelves^ 
at die intervals from- more important bufinefs. 
. I have preferved the fame accidental arrangement 
which I had befoi« ufed in making the coUeAion; 
Whatever book cime into my hand, whether it 
Was Greek or Latin^ ot whatever 1 heard th^c 
was either worthy of being Recorded or agreeable 
to my fency, I wrote down without diftindion* 
tod without qrden Thde things I treafured up, 
to aid my. memory, as it Were by a ftorehoufe pf 
jbartijng i So that wheii I Wanted to, irefer to at^y 
particular dircumftance or word which 1 had aC 
^he monnenc.forgotteni .and.the books from which 
they were taken happened not to be at hand, I 
^ould ealily find and .apply it. Thus the fanie 
irregularity will app^r ill theie Commentaries; 
exifted in the original annotations, which were 
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iv Th£ Author's Prefaci. 

Concifely written down without any method on 
taangement in the courfe of what I at different 
times had heard or read. As thefe obfervationt 
^ Brit conllituted my bulinefs, and my amufe- 
fnent, through many long winter nights, which 
JL fpent in Atdca, I have given them the 
fsame of Atdc Nights, by no means instating 
the fine titles ' with which various books of a 
fimilar kind have been infcribed, by w^ricers 
in both languagies. Thefe audiors having got 
together a various, mixed, and as it were im- 
'methodical kind of learning, have for this rea« 
fon lludied' to give their books refined and 
painty tides. Some of them we find called 
The Mufes," others " Silvae one man calls 
his book " Minerva's RobeV* anotlier, " The 
Horn of Amalthea ^" One is termed " Ho- 
ncy-combs,** another « Pa^lu^es^" another 
" My own Readings/' another " Ancient Read^ 
ings,'* another Flowrcts," another Invend- 
ons." This man names his work " Lights," that 
Tapeftriesy others are called "PandcdlsV" 
Helicon,*' "Problems,*'" Manuals "Small 
Arms;** feme alfo are ftilcd " Memorials," 
Pra&ical Hints," " LeifureAmufements,*' and 
*' Lefibns/' We meet alfo witli " Natural Hif- 
Cory," " Various Hiftory," « The Parterre," 
« The Orchard,** and « Common Places," 
many have called their books, " MifgcUanics i" 
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nay, Ibme have been ftlled " Moral Epiftles," 
others Epiftolaiy or Mixed Queftions," with 
Various other appellations, which to me ap- 
pear too quaint, and to fmell of afFeftcd re- 
finement. For my own part, and fuitably to my 
own capacity, without care or ftudy, and as fomc 
may think rudely enough, I have called my book 
jtti€ Nights y from the place whert it was written, * 
and from the circumftance of its being in the 
winter ; thus yielding die palm to others in the 
dignity of my title, as the work itfclf is obvioufly 
inferior with relped to the labour and embel- 
lifliment of ftile. But in making thefe collcftions 
and remarks, I had not even the fame purpofe in 
view with the majority thofe to whom I aU 
lude i for all thefe, and the Greeks in particular^ 
reading perpetually a vaft multitude of things, 
have heaped together, whatever they met with, 
without any difcrimination as if the quantity 
were their only objcft j in perufing which the 
mind will be fatigued and exhaufted, before it 
meets here and there with any thing amufing to 
read, ornamental to know, or ufeful to remember* 
As to myfelf, being very partial to the laying of 
Heraclitus" the Ephcfian, a man of the highcft 
eminence, namelyi that various but confufed 
knowledge does not lead to wifdom I have moft ; 
afllduoufly employed* and even wearied myfelf ii) 
all thof e intervals V could ileal from bufinefs, in 
turning over and curforily reading a great num- 

^ * 
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The AvthQR*s Piitijfc'B* 

ptr of l^ooks. 3ut I have feleded frbm theYn lA^ 
many things, an(i indeed fucli only as mlgfit 
|ively and ingenious minds, by a fhort and finnple 
procefsy to the defire of liberal Ibienc^, Mi thiji 
ftiidy of ufcful arts, or which might refciie men 
buded with other occupations, from a mean and 
difgracefiil ignorance of things as wdl as worfs* 
.'t'he few things, therefore, which may occur in this 
y61uine» curioiis of perplexing, oh the iUbjefb of 
grammar, rhetoric, or even of geometry, or the 
ftill fewer and nnore abftrufe on the rights of au- 
gurs and the priefthood, let them nbt Be pa(Rd 
over as either unimportant to be known, or hard 
to be ilnderftood. I have not exjp6md> nor dif- 
cufied elaborately the iiltricaeies of thicfe quef. 
tions. I have rather given the firft fruits and 
a taflie as it were 6f thofe liberal arts, the ^\k\ 
ignorance of which indicates a Ihameful neglcft, 
and would be unpardonable in a nian of tlife i^oft 
moderate and ordinary education'*, — Of thofe, 
therefore, if any fuch there be, who at their ieifure 
may Have fome amufemeht in perufing tHcfe lir- 
cubrations, I would intreat, that if they fliall find 
what they long (ince knew, they Would hot de* 
fpife it as bethg trite and very common ; for 

' what is there in literature fo abftrufe, but that 
many ' men know it i It is reconimenclation 

^ enough, that thefe have been neither prated over 
again and again in fchools, nor thumbed in com- 
mentaries* Should they meet, perchancej with any 

I ' * thing 
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The Authoh's Prsfac^, vii 

diing that is new and original, I think it juft that 

they Ihould weigh without any fpirit of cavil, 
larhecher thefe rery few flight kflbns are con- 
temptible as to their power of exciting literary 
j^licatioO) or languid in affording ingenuous a« 
mufcment, or whether they arc not rather of that 
nature and deicrigtion by which the natural ta- 
ferns may be inoproved and ftrengthened, the 
memory become more prooipt*^, the faculty 
of reafon more acute, the ^ech more correft, 
in hours of relaxation m<M^ delightful, and in 
exerci£b more liberal. As for thoiie parts which 
may leem not fufficiently perfpiquous, or too in* 
complete and fcanty, I beg to have them con- 
fidered as written not fi> much to inftruft as 
to fuggeft ; and that my readers would be con- 
tented ^with th^m as poioting out the paths in 
which they are to go, which afterwards, if they 
think proper, tliey may purfue farther by the aid 
of either books or tutors: as to whatever they may 
think rcprehenfible, let their refentment, if they 
pleafe to indulge any, be directed againft thofe 
by^whom it was originally written. If they lhall 
find the fame thing exprefled differently elfe- 
where, let them not be too haflily difpleaied i I 
would have them firfl refer to the contents of 
thofe books, and the authorities of thofe writers» 
which they from whom I differ, as well as 
myfelf, muft have examined; but it will be 
6r better for (uch as have neither enjoyed 

A 4 pleafure 
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pleafure nof beftowed pains in reading, writing, 

and making remarks, who have not employed 
their waking hours as I have» who have nerer 

polifhed their minds by examining and cx- 
trafting the rival efforts of votaries of the iamc . 
mufe> but wh6 are immeried in (cenes of riot» 
or the cares of biifincfs, to go their way from 
thefe Nights, and feek out for themfelves other 
amiifemefits. It is an old proverb, " A jay'^ 
has no concern with mufic, nor a hog with per- 
fumes j" but that the iiUhumour and invidiouf^ 
ncls of certain ill taught people may be iliil more 
exai|)erated, I (hall borrow a few veries from a 
chorus of Ariftophanes ; and what he, a man of 
- moft ex(juifite humour, propofed as a law to the^ 
fpeftators of his play> I alfo recommend to th( 
reviders of this volume, that the vulgar and un- 
liallowed herd^ who are averfc to the fports of 
the mufes, may not touch, nor even approach 
it. — The verfes are thefe v 

Silent be they and far from hence remove, 

« 

By fcenes like ours not likely to improve. 

Who never paid the honoured mufe her rights^, 
Who fenfel^fs live in ,wild impure delights » . 
I bid them once, I bid them twice begone, 
1 bid them thrice, in ftill a loader tone: 
Far hence depart, whiU); ye with dance and 
fong 

Cur fulemn feaft, our tuneful nights prolgng, 

% 

m 

At 

t 
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At prefent diere are twenty books of tliefe re- 
marks. Whatever portion of future life the gods 
may give me to enjoyj that I can Ipare from the 
care of my domefHc concerns, and die educadoa^ 
of. my children, it fliall be wholly employed in 
making a fimilar colle&ion> at hours ftolen from 
weightier bufincfs, and dedicated to fubjefts of 
fecondary concern. The number of my books» 
therefore^ with the &vour of heaven, fhdl corre- 
Ijpond with the extent of my life, whatever thi^ 
may be ; nor do I defire to live any longer than I 
may be able to retain this faculty of writing and 
making obfcrvation. — To each chapter I havo 
prefoed an account of its particular contents^ 
that it may iqnmediately appear wh^it inaj( be 
ibugbty and found in eveiy hoqk* 



NOTES 
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ffOTES eiK TifB PREFACE, 

r 

THE wbole of tins Preface in {he earlier editions which 
. . . ajppeared of Mr autKoTj was fubjoined to the lajl cbap- 
j|er of ilie kfl book. It (eems wonderful how it (hould get 

fhssc, liaving no manner of cQnnedion with the fubje^ of 
« 

ibat chapter. Laier editions reftored h to die place for 

which it was obvioafly intended, for no preface can be ad-» 
i^cvd, Vfhich more fen£bly or in more elegant terms iaforjtis 
die rea&r of what Ac author had in view* 

I 

» Jl^f fleajsng *wcris, &€*]~I hare in a" fonmer wopS; 
ttsaztked, that it was an elegant dtflinAicm of the earlier 

^'rilers to enter at once with a manly abruptnefs on thfir 
fnhjed, without rriifomplcying their reader's time or their 
Iff elaborate and uiclci's apologies, yet in tlieir dia^ 
lo^ueirfttch sipdogiesr^crc often interwoven. |^ 

• Mj chilc/re/i.'^^Thns Cicero. avowedly wrote iiis Book 
of 0&QC9 for the ule of lus fom 

* Fine ////^j.J^In the infancy of letters in this coun- 
fTj, a propenfity prevailf^d for giving the moil whimfical an4 
]Bnacco9n^bk titles tp books: we accordingly meet with 

Hnnger'a Prr?ention/? i* Qmnibns et Smgulis* or Mat- 
ter for all Men/? ♦* The WiU of Wit. Wit's Will, or Will's 
Wit, chufe you whether," " The Dialogues of the Crea- 
tnrcs/* '* A Springe to catch Woodcocks," " Your fervant 
^cntlcmeDy" .with innome^abk otht^xs. On this fvbje^ alib 
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pf the titles of books, the reader may confillt the Prolcgq- 
mena of Salmajias in Solinum. That learned man ridicule^ 
Getliiis hayiog Men into the (simt error for which 
csnfitres othj^s. Th< i^ppeUatioii of fhSt^ Atukm being. 
fn the eftimation pf Salmfim, no Iff* ^ftidioys and aCeded 
lhan thofe which ^re enumerated in the Preface. 

Appropriate i€att mbans an ettbroid^ied veil facr^ to Mli 
nerva ; tfib was its priiMtlve fenfe, bat afterwards it was ofed 

to fignify, generally, a matron's robe. In its firft meaning 
it was f^ecifically applied to a veil which was carried about a( 
Athens' 3^ith great folemnity at the feaft of the Panathenaea ; 
it ha(i em)>roidered on i| the figure of the giant £nceladns» 
^hS^ was flain by Minenm, and was worked* not by any fe^ 
male hands indiicriminately> but by virgins, who Were odled 
X^a3-Ta«» ; there were alfo woven in this robe the n^es of 
exalted and iltuftrious chandlers, fuch being termed «{im 

jimrAa. See the Equites o^ AriHophanes, line 560 : 

i , • "* ...... .♦. 

*. . ■ » . / • i. • • . ' . . 

In the former of which lines, a remarkable refemblance 
appears to the fir^ verfe of the 44th chapter of £cclefiaf« 
^cns : ^ 

Let us now praife famous me^^ and our fathers that begot us. 

If the peplus received any contamination from ^rt, or any 
thing elfe, it was the office of particular perfons to cleanfe 
it. There was alfo a peplus at £Iea, facred to J uno. In the 
lUad, when the Trojan matioai go in foletnn proceffion to the 
temfle oFMinem* to imploxe thiit gocUeft to^remove Dio^ 
ined from the Ikid of batde, the oflfering imagined to be moft 
^cep table to her is a fuperb veil : 

Go» a fpotleft train. 

And bum rich odours In Miama*s fine ; 
...... I^he 
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Hie brgeft mande yoar M wafdrobet hold* 
Moft prized for art, and laboDr'd oVr with goId» 
Before the goddefs honoured knees be fpread^ Sec, 

Where the word Hied is §n99iw, upon wlueh lines of Pope 
I would remark, that the ftrong epithet of aytUttx;, applied 
to Mincrv a, ts unnoticed ; that *' a i'potlefs train " is exple> 
tive, and not in the original ; and that Homer's defcripdon 
ol* thepeplus to be ufed tor this purpofe i&, literal'/, the mod 
tekfanty the largefi* and that which ypa yourielf value the 
moiL The carrying of this robe in folenn proceffion is alA 
nentioned by Virgil ; 

Interea ad templom non aeqnae Palladis ibant 
Crinibos Uiades paffis, peplumquo ferebant^ 
Sappliciter trifles. 

Cicero^ in his £piiUe9 to Atticos, b« 16. c 1 mentums a 
took written!^ VarrOr and called PepUographia, the fnbjeft 
0f which b the prasfe of illnftrioos charaders. Ariftode alfo 

Wrote a book, to which he gave the name of Peplum, and 

vrhich contained the epitaphs of heroes : a fragment of this 
book is prefervedby Canter. In this alfo, as Canter affirms, 
were the genealogies of Homer's heroes. Confult the Cice- 
ronian Index of Erneftus. 

' T/je horn of Amalthea.^ — The flory of this horn is vari- 
onHy related. Jupiter was faid to have been brought up by 
ibme nymphs, and fed with goat's milk, and that in gratitude 
he tranflated the goat amongft the conftellatiens, and gave 
one of the horns to his nurfe, which was endned with the 
finguKir virtue of producing to the nymph whatever (lie 
dwfired to extrai5l from it. According to Erafmus, it was a 
title commonly given to books, the contents of which were 
of a mifcellanrous nati^re. From this the word cornucopia 
is derived, which in every modern nanon ^and language 
been applied as emblematic of abundance. 

• Pa^^ures.) — Such colleiiiiofis were .called Anthologies, 

and 
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ftBd fometinies mipiwep. See Carmen Meleagri, p* ^^'^ 
Noticia Poetar. Antholog. fubjoiocd to the Oxfotd editm 
of Cephalus. Anth. Gr. 

t r^W^/l]— Tlie Greek word is Tr^fimrttr* tliU alfil 
vineans books of miicelIaiiies.--»Thiis Cleineiis Alexandriniii 

confeffes that he gave the name of Zr^c^ftaTw? to hit Ixxiki 
from their various matter. Our author fecms particularly to 
allude to the ZT^iy/AJtTiK of Plutarch, cited by Eufebius ia hit 
Preparatio Evangelica^ book i. — Tbyfms. 

Ori^n alfo wrote a book, which from Its mlfcellaneoat 
matter he called Xre^fAffriK ; a metaphor, fays Erafmus>laka» 
painted hangings and tapeftry, of which formerly th» 
rich and great were extravagantly fond. The parafite, lit 
the Pfeudolus of Plautus, threatens his flaves, that he will {o 
lace their jackets that Campanian tapeilry fliall not. bo 
half fo variegated. See Erafinust where he explains the ^ 
term Feriftromata Campaoica. 

• Panders !\ — This literally means a compilation, being 
derived from wroMr all, and Ji^'f*** to receive. It has finco 

•alfo been not unfrequently ufcd as a title to boolvs, but is 
more particularly applied to the Digeft or Code of JttHi- _ 
liian. ... 

• Manuals. l-^ln its firft fenfe means dag- 
gers, weapons convenient for the hand. Thh is the title 
of a book which we have of £pi£tetas. Erafmus alfi» 
wrote a book lYhich was termed £nchiridiwn Milieu ChriA 
tiani. Manaal» til! within thdfe few years* was an appel- 
lation frequently given to books in this country, but princi- 
pally confined to thofe on the fubjedls of devotion. It i| 
now coniidcred as quaint, and is becoming obfolete* 

** Wttbom any difcnmiuiti9k>\^\iZ original contains a 
proverbial expreffion, which it would be difficult to convey 

in a tranflation. " In quas res cunque inciderant, alba ul 
tiicitur linea, fine cura difcriininis folain copiam fc£lati con- 
verrcbant.** «• Whatever they met wiih a white line, as 
and without taking the pains to difcriminate, they 

heaped 
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heaped together, as if aiming at quantity only." The line 
anciently ufed by architcCls was a white line, which, pre- 
vious to its being app'ied, was rubbed over with red chalk; 
thus, fay the commentators* the exprefiion of alba linea was 
allied to a peifon who approved of every Sihmg iA4ifcrimi' 
aftldy. The correfpondeat tenn in Greeks of Mm 0T«O|«if 
was ofed with the iame iigtii£cadan by Pkto and by Pla* 
tarch. It alTo o^ors in a fnygment of SofihQj4e3> pr^rv^ 
in Stui4as: 

J can no more guefs what you i^ean than if a ^hite line 
jvcre applied to a white flone, , 
Erafmus in his Adagia does not omit to mak^pcAtion pf 
, thb proverb; and the reader will findt|ie Greek p^p^e^pA 
of )<imtfi m^Oftt explained in Zenobins. 

" HiraJiiMs.}'^Thc hiftory of this philofopher is given 
by Diogenes Laertins, and nay alfo .be foiiad in MoaerL 
The more obvious circtimibnces of hb life aiid.mannefs» as 
contrafted with thofe of DeMCiitus the Cy nic^ are fuiBdently 
known. 

** Lead t0 hnwUiige.]'^Tht tettSt of the Greek ptoverb# 

fays Gronovius, is, that confufed and ill digefted knowledge 
opprelTes the mind, and does not promote wifdom. A fimi- 
lar fentiment occurs in Seneca ; non rcfert quam multi fed 
quam boni kgantur libri. And the Cynic* in the ijth book 
of AthenwiSt qyitflcs iriaifeif to tbeAmfe t&£t i 

Nothing can faeeiiptier than ^ttc^bflmowledge. drmn^. 

Gronovios has omitted to infbrto the reader that the above 
Greek verfe, quoted by the Cynic in Athensus, is given ta 
Hipponax. See alfo the firft chapter of Ecclefiaftcs, the laft 
verie. " For in much wifdom is much gr^( and he thali^ 
kcieafath IcnowJIedge incicaicthfocrov/' 

fir/ 
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Firjl fruitu ^ /^^.]— Terms taken frojn^ the ceremomes 
of facriiice. liibamentum alludes to the caftom of fprii^k** 
ling wine on the ground afker the offering up of the vi^im, 
which was fdM AefibttimT; Mt the pattMsfitfl'tsiiil 

it. . . • * ' 

fbll force of the vriglnnl, wl^eh is a4^^/^ ^ which' im^ 
plk-s fuch an edocatioD/as every Romaar4ld«eii 9k$f be ex* 
peded to receive. 

■* Th§ mm^7\^tt this paflkge in a manner trai^nbe^ 
by Mi(crob!tts»'in the firft chapter of \lie''firft*bobk of the Sa- 
tomainL • 'Aivenies ploHnft c(uae iit'aiitArcjilup^ti legerc, iut 
cultui legifle, aat ufui ir.eminifiV, mhil enim liuic operi in- 
tertum puto, aut cognitu inutile, aut difficile perccptu, fed 
omnia qmbus fit ingenium tuum vcgetius, memoria'admlni* 
colatior, oratio follertior, fermo incorruptior. 

. Concerning w^ch pftffiige ic 'tasLj be oUenrcd, that ' the 
£rft editions of 'Aid^s G^llias xetaiacd the raa^tag of 
JUhH^r^ wludvmfidifing the conttx^ has .ao oManing at 

A A dunce has no concern with the mufes, no 
more have jays, the mod garrulous of birds, with mu^cal 
inftruments. Concerning the Amaracus, the following word* 
of Servios feem pertinent in this place. Amaracus was the 
luune of a youth who was perfume beaier to fome princes 
lie happened'to ftU while carrying fiune ttnguentt* and tbo 
mixture of diem made the odour itiU more exquiiite ; ft-om 
Kence the moft delidous perfumes were called amaracina. 
He was changed into the herb fweet marjoram, which^ 
henceforth bore this name. Viigil mentions the heibj u£n. u 

UUmolfis amancut illntt 
Floiibus et duld adfplrans comple^tur umbra. 

. Site alfo Pliiiy« Nat. Hift. xxL u. . 

The 
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The averfioa of hogs to the anuracus is thus mejitioAed 
\>f Locretiiis: 

Denique amaracinum fugitat fus, et timet omne 
UngnentttiBu aaih fetigeiis fubos acre veneDiim eft. nji/Sit/m 

This proverb is mentioned by Erafmus, and well explained. 
The jay, fays he, is the noifieft of birds, and ailbciates only 
with its kindy thus a more intolerable noift is excited, 
whereas mniic icqnires dill and fUent attention. With refped 
to the latter part of the expieffioa, the fcriptaral phraicof 
caffing peaila before Mm is of £imlar import* and coO" 
veyed in teimt by no mam kfi energetic. The Giccki 
had a proverb not very onlike this in its application : 

^oouf (fus per rofas} a hog ainongft rofes, applied to 
Sapid people^ upon whom good inftruAion was thrown 
away. 

*^ Silent he theyy &c.] — ^Thefe verfes occur in the Ranr of 
Ariliophanes, aft i. fcene 7. — After the three firft many 
Others are inicrted in the original, defcribing particularly a 
nomber of mean^ ignorant, or profligate characters, whom in 
like manner the poet wtihes to ahfent themfelves from the 
fcpreientadon of hb play; the psiTage then condndes as il 
|i heie quoted by Gdttnt, 
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TkANSLATOR'g 



P R E F A C 





UFd N the duties which a Tranflator ot 
the writers of antiquity is bound to dif- , 
tharge> the inconveniencies which he is doomed 
to encounter, and the advantages which the bulk 
9f readers in any enlightened country may derivd 
fiiom his labovrSy t have delivered my opinion ifl 
the Pretkce to my vcrfion of Herodotus. Rc- 
petidon> I am aware, maf difguft the faftidious^ 
and vindication, even where it is not wholly^un- 
iiecel]ary> feldom conciliates the prejudiced. I 
Hhall, therefore, content myfelf with ftatlng, that 
further experience has fince reimpreffcd and con- 
firmed the convidion which, as I then felt it 
without afFedation, I expreffed without referve. 

The receptim with which the work aboye^ 
mentioned has been honoured by a difcerning and 
candid public^ though it gratified my pride, has 
not relaxed my aftivity. He that writes profef- 



Vot. I. 
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•xviii The Trakslatojl's Preface. 

fedly and immediately for the amufement and 
Inftnidtion of the unlearnedf muft depend for 
encours^ement often, and fi>r reputation always^ 
on the fuffrages of the learned. If therefore the 
dedlion of nnen eminently diftbguiflied for the 
rorreanefs of their taftt, and the extent of their 
cniditiont had been lefs favourable towards my 
former work, I Ihoidd have ^Ided in filent and ' 
lefpe&ful^J^miflion to the amhority of a ^ 
(;je!^>%^j|^|^ere alike indikpi^bft^tMlUgtVl^i^ ^ 
and impoOible to controul. I might have turned 
tny attention towards other ta(ks more adapted 
to the real fize of my abilities, and conlbled my- 
^ fclf with the hope, that unwearied induftry and 
honefk intendon would at leaft have qualified me 
tXo become a candidate for public approbation 
with more uneqmvocal propriety, and mor^ 
auQ>icious eSeft» * 

Of the indulgence which I have already expe- 
rienced I (peak with unfeigned gratitude ; and 
fure^y I may exped to be acquitted of unbecom* 
ing prefumption, when I acknowledge that this 
ind j.^^ence has animated me to new and more 
arduous exertions, in queft of new and more 
doubti'ui fucceis. 

In the felcftion of an author, who has not- 
hidierto been tranflated into our own tongue, I be-» 
lieve that the conveniencies arc more than coun-^ 
terbalanced by the inconveniencies. Leaving to 
•thers the advantages of long and fond prepoi^ 

fefTioa 

* ■ 
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feifion in the public mind towards the flile or thd 

matter the writers whom they have tranilated, 
an adventurer like myfelf may give way to emo- 
tions of momentary triumph, in the eonfdous 
lingularity of his undertaking. But the effe£t$ 
of (ingularity itfelf are top Uncertain to be mea-^ 
fured by conjedurc i and over him who attempts 
what no man has attempted, impends many it 
hiavy tempcft of indignation, uhlels he be found 
\^ A have performed weU> what no, man before him ^ 
has venture^ to perform at ail. On a tranfient 
view of thofe fubjcfts, which long refearch and 
tepeated effort have at oncie fiuniliarifed and^ 
endeared to himfelf, he imagines that, on their 
firft appearance in the worlds the force of mere 
novelty will a6b in their &vour. But, in the houir 
of experiment> he finds it difHcult to awaken 
curiofity upon topics of wluch the geiieial tidlity 
is by general confent difputable, and to which 
the ordinary courfe even of a refined educatioh^ 
may, in fome inftances, fcarcely afford a clue* 
He efcapes indeed the evils which nuy arife front 
comparifons between himfelf and a predeceflfor in 
fidelity and elegance j but he lofes all the benefits 
which a model, though imperfeA^ might furnifli, 
in aflilting him to elucidate the obfciire, to foften 
the rugged, and to accommodate the general itilc - 
of his tranflation more cloiely to the peculiar 
ttianner of an ancient writer, and the peculiar 
fpmxm a modem languagCf He ftands ex- 

•a 2 .V pofed 
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« 

* pokd to a direft and formidable comparifon with 
the original author alone. He appears at the bar of ^ 
cricicifm without any prote£don from thofe pleas 
which the repeated, and, it may be, the unavoid- 
able failures of other men might have fupplied 
for the extenuation of his own. He lies open to 
cenfure for pofitive defeds, without the chance 

. of being praUed for comparative excellence. He 
is CD grapple with the objedlions of gloomy 
perverfenefsj and to &mfy the demands of vague 
and capricious expeAadon. He has much ta 
afk from that iagacity which penetrates into the 
caules of errors, and more to apprehend from 
that ftern and inexorable vigilance which recounts 
their numbers, and broods over their aggrava<^ 
dons. 

In a preface which unites the profoundeft re- 
mark with.the moft enei^gcdo difdon, ' Hamptbh 

enumerates 

■ This wife and learned man tells us, page 2 2d of his 
preface, that he has compared diiFerent texts, copfuUed 

difierent yedioas, and weighed all the cxplanattohs and 
^ comdioiis dut hxfe •cca^oally been propoied.'* Of 
ibis, diligence and difcerninent the prooft are 'tdmndant ; 
but as he has n«t given a catalogue of the verfions, &c. 
which he confulted, there is fome difficulty in determining 
under what reftri£lions his general declaration is to be under- 
ilood. From his mention of the river HcUeporus, page 35. 
vol. I. and from other inllances, I am inclined to tliink 
that he had not met with the LeStumti Polybianae, MS$. 
Codkb Angiiftani, pnblUhed at Stimflmrg, iSjOf by John 
Ibvy Boeder. TJu? valve of hb ttanSui^ii would have 

been 
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eaumerates the : difficulties with which he had ta 

contend in tranilating Polybius. Thofe which I 
have met in preparing this verfion of Aulus 
Gcllius are, perhaps, equally numerous and 
equally ftubborn ; and thqugh I aljpire not to. 
the fiime which Hampton has juflly acquired for 
ftrength and .precifion, yet I will indulge the 
hope of being permitted' to receive fome ihare 
of commendation for equal hardinefi q£ enter- 
prize^ and equal intcnfenels of exertion. 

The cenibrious, perhaps, will be in ibme de« • 
gree propitiated, and the candid, 1 am fure, will 
not be ofiendedj when I declare^ that the embar* 
raffinents which I have endeavoured to fiir- 
mount in my prefent work^ far exceed thofe 
which accompanied my former undertaking. In 
his fubj^ft and his ftile, Herodotus abounded 
with charms for readers of every age and every 
rank, while it was the lot of Aulus Gellius to be 
perufcd only by men who aim at the highcft rank 
in literature, and explore the moft complex quef- 
tions of ancient jurifprudence, of ethics, or phi- 
been mnch increafed, if it had ifeen pofllble for Iiim to avsSL 
MmfelF of the admirable edi ion which Schweighhicufer 
has lately publiflied at Leipfic, between the years 1789 and 
1793. The eighth volume of this edition, containiug among 
other particoUrs^ a Greek and Latin index, has not yet ap* 
peared» and the Editor was fometiine ago (aid to have pe« 
nflied after the French had taken poileflion of Stralburg; 
but this intelKgcnce, 1 am told, is not exafl, and therefore ' 
fcholars will not abandon the hope of feeing the edition of 
Polybius cpmpleced* 

*d3 lology. 
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lology. Not to have read Herodotus 'would 
be confidered as an unpardonable dt(c& in a 
liberal educarion* and the complaint would be 

urged by thofe very men who might fhrink 
from the imputation of oftematious pedancry, 
or frivobus curiofity, if they were tempted to 
. deviate fron?. the beaten tra£l of erudition into 
thofe dark and dreary bye-patfis into whkh 
they iTJjft iumctimcs be conducfted by the author 
gf ti\e Nocles Atriac. In traniiating Herodocus, 
I had before me a writer, who has long been 
eftcemed as the finell model of the Ionic dia- 
led) and who captivates every man of ta(te by 
the luminoufncfs of his dtfcriptions, the harmony 
of his periods, the e^tquifite tcnderncfs of his fen- 
timents, the variety, the perfpicuity, and the un-^ ' 
affccStttl grandeur of his flil^. Gdiius, on the 
Other hand) though he may boaft <^ many and 
even peculiar beauties, is far removed from that 
ftandard of excellence which difiinguifhed the 
Auguftan age : and where is the cridc who will 
deny that writers, in proportion as they are pure, 
for the n\o^ part are intelligible \ qr where is 
the tranflator, who would not expeft more fre- 
quent aqd more untoward obdrudions in the 
yrorks of Statiusy Suetonius, or Tacitus, than in 
the chaftcr compofuions of a Virgil, a Livy, and 
a Csefar i In Herodotus, diere i$ o^ie hiftorip 
form of fubjedj and one appropriate charafter of 
GeUius pre^u to jfis reader a more di- 

^fifiedii 
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irerfificd> and frequently a lefs agreeable fcenery. 
The ftrudure .of his fentences is often in* 
cricate; his choice of words is lingular, and in 
Ibme inftanccs even afFefted i and* in addition to 
die difficulties arifing from his own didion,* 
other, and I think greater, are to be found in 
the numerous paiTages which he has happily pre-* 
lenred from oblivion. Painful indeed was the 
toil which I liave experienced in my progrefi 
tiirough the uncouth and antiquated phrafeolog/ 
of the Roman law J through the undifciplincd, 
diough mafcuUne eloquence ot Roman hiftch 
nans and oratoirs ( through quotations from poets, 
whofe entu c works liave long pcriilied, and in 
whofe fragments the allufions are unknown, thft 
metre is incorreft, the readings are doubtful, and 
the exprefiions are diltorted into quaintnefs, or 
involved in obfcurlty, Ibmetimes through the re- 
motenefs of the age, and fgmetimes through the 
peculiarity of the writers. 

Efchenbachius, in the preface to his edidoA 
of Orpheui, informs us, that, widi very litde af. 
liflance from the verfion of Pefdricrius, he 
tranflated the Argonautics, and the book De La- 
^dibus, afcribed to Orpheus, in the ipace of 
four days. With the aAivity of Eichei^achiu$ 
may be contrafted the flow ao4 anxious care o( 
otb^r tranllators. 

One in particular is mentioned In thefe m m^ 
};)y D'llraeli, in his Curiofities pf JLiteiature* 

•|^4 ^Yaugelas, 
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^ Vaugelas, the moft poliflicd writer of th9 
French language, whofe life was pafied in giving 
ic all its perfe£tions ; and who^ it is faid, deroted 
thirty years to his tranflation of Quintus Curtlus, 
a circumftance that modern tranflators can have 
no conception of, pofleifed nothing valuable but 
bis precious manufcripts/' 

In preparing Aulus Gellhis for the prefi, I 
was not defirous to imitate either the rapidity of 
Efchenbachius, or the C2.ution and folicitude of 
Vaugelas. I have, however, employed the utmoft 
attention in difcovering clearly, and rcprelcnting 
faithfully, the meaning of my author. For this 
purpofe, I have had recourfe to the following 
editions: Editio fecunda, Ven« i47i.«— The edi- 
tion of Aldus, Venice, 1515.— Of Henry Ste- 
phens, 1585. — In Ufum Delphini, 168 1. — El- 
zevir, Anofterdam, i6ci»«— Cum Notis Vario« 
rum, Leyden, 1666. — Of Gronovius, in 4to. 
1706. — The laft^ and perhaps befl: edition, by . 
Conradus, a vols. 8vo. i.ipf. 176a.— From the 
critical refearches of H. Stephens I derived 
great affiftance 5 and though I am diigufted witt^ 
the peevifh and faftidious temper of J. Grono- 
vius, in depreciating the merits of Thylius an4 
^ Oiielius, I met with much ufefiil inftrudion, 
and many acute remarks, in his notes, and diofe 
of his father. Of the Excurfus upon Qu^ftions 
of Law, which Conradus has fubjoined to the firft 
and feCQnd volunies, no fcholar will fpeak with 
* • • difrefpcd. 
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ilifrefpe&. I mull however accede to the oinnionr 

of * Zeunius, who fays that Otho, who ftrperin- 
tended die publication of Conradus's edition^ hag 
given it the moll valuable additions, by notes, 
which every reader will admire, becaufe they 
are excellent, whik he at the fame time laments 
^ that they are few. Scanty as may be the re- 
Iburces, and erroneous as may be the opinions o^ - 
any Editor, it rarely happens diat his labours , 
^ire wholly ufelefs, Plagiarifm itfelf is compelled 
to veil its artifices under a thiii and fliowy web 
of addition, and dullncfs fometimes ftumblcs 
upon an interpretation which ingenuity has chafed 
in vain. I am therefore bound to confefs, that 
either in the.adjuftment of dilputed readings, or 
the developement of intricate paflages, I have 
found more or lels affiftance from every one of 
|he editions which I have had occafion to employ. 
To appreciate with exaftnels their comparative 
merits is a tafk invidious in itfelf and foreign to 
the defigh of a Tranflator^s Preface, He has fill- 
filled his obligations to the public, in obtaining 
fit>m each what each would fupply, and in tnak- 
ing, as I do, a general acknowledgment of the 
aid he has received from the erudidon or the 
judgment (jf the Editors whom he has named. 

I muft have failed cither in gratifying the curi- 
ofity of the unlearned, or iii obtaining the ap^ 
probauon of the Iciirncd readers, if I had not 

* See page 102, of Introdadiio in Lingaam Latinam, b/^ 
J. C. Zeoniiu^ puhliihed at Jena, 1779. 
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trayerled a wider range than that which was 
opened to me by the labours of editors only. 
Indeed, I prcfcnt Aulus Gc'lius to the public 
Viith greater confidence, when I recoiled that 
Icholars of the higheft clafs have ibmetimes me- 
ditated editions ' of this writer, which, however, 
tbey have not eompleted, and fomeciaies infenced 
elucidations of the words he has ufed, or the 
&£b he has recorded, or the fubjeds he has dif« 
cufled, in their mifcellaneous works. I therefore 
'\ have had recourfe, on copies of law, to Briflbnius, 
Heinecdiasy to Heraldus^ and Vicat's Vocabula^ 
rium Juiis utriufque. ' I have obtained frequent 
and valuable, affiftance, both on words and things, 
from the Plinianx Exercitationes of Salmafius. I 
have examined, where I could meet with them, 
the beit editions of the writers, whofe works, or 
ivhofe fragments, appear in Aulus Gellius. On 
fubjedts of mifcellaneous knowledge I have, in 
" more inftances than one, confulted the Critical 
Diftionary of Bayle, In afcertaining the ^fenfe 
of old words, I have examined Laurenbergii 

Antiquariusj 

^ Vid. Preface of James Gronovius to Aulus Gellius« 
page 22. and Falfter's Letter to Havefcamp, p. 244. of 
f aliler's Amoenitates Philologicaei torn. ad. 

• * Defiderii Heraldi Qusftionnffl quotidianarnm traftatot 

tt obfervationes ad jus Atticum et Romanom, in quibus 
Clauaii Salmafii MifcclliX defenfioues cjufi^ue ipeciiuen ex- 
' penduntur, Paris, 1650. 

* In tranfladng Herodotus, I had recourfe to the Lexicon 
lomcomy of i£oiiliu8 Portus ; th« Hecenfio & ipteipfetatiQ 

• Yocuw 
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Anriquarlus, piiblifhed at Leyden, i5C22> Scali- 
ger's edition of Varro De Lingua Latina^ Ma> 
cer's edition of Nonius Marcellus and Fulgcn- 
idusi Pompeius Feftus^ and Verrius Flaccusk 

de 

Vocum Herodotiy bj Henry Stephens ; the Lexicon rm ngt^ 
Aim Ai{f«r»> from a Codex in the library of Saint Ger- 
mains ; and the copious Index fubjoined to Wefleling's edi* 
tlon. I by no means had equal aid in the verfion of Aidtis 
Gellius. Bonichius has fubjoined to his Appendix Do 
Lexicis Latinis & Gnccis, an index of words to be added- 
to the Porum Romaniim, under the letter C, and there I 
satt with tweaty*tvyo words noted from Gellius, of which 
Calorificum (joined with Ohm) is the £HI, and CoMvaUatmt 
the laft. In book viii. chap* .i6. of the Adveriaria of Bar* 
tiiius, we have a GlofTary containing ftventy words frorai 
Aulus Gellius, under the letter A, and to each of them is 
fubjoined an interpretation. Barchius -does not tell us thfi 
name of the perfoo by whom they were colle£led, and ii| 
one or two ii^ances he has very properly difputed the in- 
terpretation $ and I would add, by the way, that in chap, 
19. book xxviii. he has pobfiihed an anonymous GloiTary 
various Latin words, under the letter I, to which explana- 
tions are refpeftfully fubjoined. Fabricius, in the third vo- 
lume of his Bibliotheca L»atina| gives a much fuller cata<* 
bgne of the Verba Gelliana ; it extends from page 69 to 
pag^ 74«<and was lirft pobUihed by Jac. Mofantus BriofiQ% 
at Caen, 1670. 

To this catalogue large additions might be made, and 
fome di(tin£lion9 fhoald be introduced between the words 
which Gellius ufcs himfelf, and thofe which are found in 
Other writers, whom Gellius has quoted. Scholars know 
by experience the advantages which are derived from 
diftkmaries of words in different writers ; fuch as the Lexi- 
con of Poitus for Pindar, of Dam for Homer and Pindar, 
jdie Lexicons fubjoined by Reilkins to the Greek Orators, 
.$aiu(ay*s Lexicon Ariftophanicttm^ ^d the Appendix t^ 

icapula^ 
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de Verbomm Significatione, by Dacierj Get- 
net's edition of Robert Stephens's Thelaurus, 
and the admiraBle Lexicon of P'acciolatos. On 
many curioias points of criticifm^ die Adver- 
faria of Tumebvis and of Barthius have been very 
lifeful to me. In refpeft to the hiftory and nannes 
of writers, whom Gellius has quoted, I have col- 
lected information from Baylc, and more frequent- 
ly from the works of Gerard V oflius de Hiftoricts 
Grseeis et' Latinis. I am told by a learned friendj 
that the ^fupplcment to Voffius, publilhcd by 
Fabridqs, at Hamburg, 1709, would hare been 
of little ufe to me. Tkough in Coaradus's ^ edi- 
tion 
• 

Snpalipy 4m. which contaiiu mftsy ]m wonb of^ 

lilt, and was pabtiihed by the very learned Dr. Charles Bur- 

ney, lySg.' On the Latin language we have the Lexicon- 

Plautinum by Parens, NIzolius on Cicero, &o. &c. Sec, 
A yi I could wifh to fee a diftionary of Latin words, adapted 
w to the common diviaon of the Latin tongue into four ages. 
Such a work^ if undertaken by three or four fcholars»«ach 
of whom ieleded one age for himidfy mighrbe execnted 
with great fuccefi, and would be very acceptable to men ' 
gleaming.. 

* This Supplement contains, i. Berp.ardi a Mallincroft Pa- 
ralipomenon de Hilloricis Graicis Centurise circiter quinque. ^ 
2. Lud. Nogarpla; de Viris illuftribus Genere Italis qui 
OtSBCe Scripferunt. 3. Chriftophori Sandii Notse et Oh- 
fervationes in G. Jo. Yp^ Libros tres 4e iliiloricis Latinis. 
4. Jo* Hallervonli de l$ftoii(b I^tinis Spkilegiani. I' 
mention the contents of this volume* becan^ | have often' 
found them unknown te excellent fcholars, 

' Milton, in one of his Prolulions, (fee page 606, vol. If. 
of the profe works, by Dr. Birch) quotes the celebrated pun 
of Hortenfius^ frsm a corrupt reading* which defiroys iu 

beavtyt 
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tioh of Aulus Gellius very large extra&s aige 
' rhadc from Petri Lambccii Prodromus Luciibra- 
tuonum Critical um in Auli Gdhi Nodtes Atticaa, 
I hare carefully perufed the whole of this 
work, and from his Diircrtatio de Vita et 
Nomine Auli Gellii I have received much aid 
in fettling .-i point, about which the critics have 
been much divided. When I had nearly finiihed 
; the fecond volume of this tranilation, I became 
poffefled of the Amoenitates Philologic<'E Chrifti- 
ani FalfterL I have, alio, availed myfelf, fo far z% . 
I could, of his * Admonitiones ad Interprctes Auli 

Gellii 

Vetuty. la cliap. 5. book I. of Aulus GeHins, the old read- 
* 'ang was pifAwot, A^^H^, mwfiff*^, aqd this Milton follows ; 
bat Lainbecios (page 33 of his Liicobrationes Crxtkx) pro- 
duces from the MSS. Regius the true reading, 

* With the works of Falfter I am dellghtedy becanfe tbef 
contain fi> many proofs of a candid and virtuons, as well at 
a moilirolightened mind. Fdfter, in his Letter to Kraine^ 

prefixed to his Admonitiones, tells us, that they contain only 
a part of his Lucubrationes Gellianae ; and from his Letter 
to Have/camp, preixed to the work de Vita et Rebus Auli 
Gellii, it appears, that fome bookfeller was deterred ftook 
publiihing a work '* tribus tomis in folio, ut vocant^ com<- 
^.piehenfom.*' The merits^f thofe pacts which have appeared 
mall excite deep regret in the mind of every fcholar ht tht 
loft of thoie which Fatiler was unable to lend into the world. 
I have to add, that, with Falftcr's Admojiiciones are intermin- 
gled ^' Oblcrvationes et Emendationes Daniel Gulielmi 
Trilleri in Nodes Atticas." Triller fent them to Falfler, in 
the year 1722, who praifes them highly, and, I think* de* 
^vedly. They were publiflied by Falfter^ 17339 at Am* 

;^er4ams 
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Gellii^ and his Libellus Commentarius de Vit^ 
& Rebus Auli Gellii ad Sigehertum Haver*' 
camp. Falfter had colledled large materials for 
a new edition of Gellius; and it is much to be 
bmented, that the profound and extcnfive ftu- 
dies in which this excellent man was engaged did 
not permit him to cany his defign into execudoiu 
I have made, however, frequent ufe of the works 
above mentioned} and, by the friend of whom 
I have before fpoken^ I have latdy been fiivoured 
with fome * notices from Falfteri Supplementum 
linguas Latina^ five Obferyadones ad hadcon 

ilerdam ; but are not to be found in the four books Obfei*^ 
vationnm Criticarum in vnrlos Grscos 8c Latinos Au&orei^ 
whkb were printed by Triller himfel^ at Frankfort on th9 
Maine, 1762. 

* Falfter juflifies the reading of impantttia,Vib€r L capw 

13. of Gellius, where fome propofe to read impatUntia^ 
and, upon the authority of Feftus, he (hews that the old 
writers ufed imparnu for non parens or inobediens. Under 
the word indoSlus, he fhews, that GelLius» liber ninth, chap. 
|enth» ufes a Graecifm in ** Pleraqoe alia non indoftus}" and 
]ie ^Fes two anftances of pltraqui ufed in the (ame manner 1 
via, lib* vii. c. I. pleraque baud indiligentis : and in book 
jcii. c. 5.'we find "pleraque ct fibi et noMs tncoRgruens.**^ 
Under the word ohh:latorius^ .le contends that the lemmata, 
or titles, in Gellias, were written by Gellius himfelf. It may 
be worth while to obferve, that in the Adtnonitiones he 
often points oat the millakes of the Lexicon Fabro Cella- 
Hanum £• G. caput S. lib. XV. he reada dtUkari^ and 
blames the Lexieon for giving the authority of Gellidi 
In fiivoar of dtlitrari. Cap. 19. lib. XVL he defends 
* hilis again fl feme unknown ^erfoo^ who in the fame Lexicon 
would read coibilis. 

Fabr» 
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Fabro Ccllarianum, publiflicd Flcnftjergi, 17 17, 
and with the loan of the fame author's Memo- 
rise Obfcurae. Tlus latter publication is replete 
with rare and recondite erudition ; and, if I had 
met with it before my tranflation was printed off, 
k would have enabled me to furnifli my readen 
with much exad information about fuch writer^ 
ef antiquity as are known to us more by their 
names, which have been preferved in detached 
palTages, than by their works, which have long 
periihed> and of which the tides only remsun. 

After peruling this cauiogue, let not the 
reader haftily charge me with frivolous refearch 
or pcfmpous diiplay/ He that would make a 
cranilatioii agreeable, or even intelligible, mult 
fyeni many . a weary hour in preparing for com- 
mon minds thofe pafftges on which the ftrength. 
of uncommon intellects has been again and agaia 
employed. He muft invefligate what is deep to 
recommend what is plain. In elucidating ths^ 
opinionsy or conveying the fenfe of an au* 
thor, whofe works, like thofe of Gellius, embrace 
the moft curious topics of ancient learning, he 
muft explore the^ writmgs of thofe moderns who 
are eminently learned. For my part, I profcfs, 
on fome of thofe topics, to have re^ litde or no 
more than I found neceffary to aflift me in the 
verfion of Aulus Gellius and in the notes I have 
endeavoured to detail no more than I thought 
rcquifite for the informatiun oi ^very inteiiigcnt 
ireader* 

In 
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In refped to the notses, I have rather succxm^ 
modated them to the convenience of mifcellane- 
OU8 icaderst than to the inftru£tion of fcholars. 
Sometimes, indeed, I have given my own judg-> 
' .ment upon controverted readings in the text a 
and in one or two places I have ventured upon 
conjeftural emendation. But the greater part 
of the notes are employed Upoa die peculiarities 
of ancient cuftoms, upon the age of ancient 
writers^ the explanation of terms in law, and the, 
controverfies of writers upon ethics and phyfics* 
Cellius very frequendy enters into grammatical 
difcuflions, and upon thefe> becauie they were 
lefs interefting to the generality of readers, I did 
xx>t conceive it neceflary for a Tranilator to ex- 
patiate. They, however, who wifli for fuller 
explanation of thefe fubtleties, may confult, a« 
niong other books, the Aiiftarchus of Voffius^ 
the Port Royal Latin "Grammar, the Notes of 
Fcrizonius on Sandius's Minerva, Defpauter's 
Grammatical Commentaries, and the Prolego-* 
mena of Everard Schcidius to Lenncp's Etymo-. 
logicum Linguae Grsecse. 

In the foregoing paragraph, I mean not to 
fpeak of grammadcal ftudies with that airy and 
petulant contempt which fctolifts often indulge, 
and which men of fenfe defervedly condemn. I 
know that writers of the moft logorous intelle& 
have profecuted thofe ftudies with unwearied in- 
duftry and beneficial effe^ I confider gram- 
f mar. 
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imr, when conne&ed with philofophy, as poifer- 

fing fome claims to the dignity even of a fcience ; 
and to grammar thus conneded, no contempti- 
ble dd may 'be fupplied by the writings of Gel- ' 
lius, where he has preferved to us the remarks 
of ancient critics on the peculiar ufe of words^ 
and their difputes on the merits of particular paf- . 
fages, in the works of Roman poets, hiftoriaas, ' 
and orators. I was not infenfible to the fefci- 
nating influence of tl]iefe chapters in the moment " 
of perufal. I was tempted fometim^s to purfue 
philological invcftigations through the labyrinths 
of controverfy, and fometimes to chacc the con- 
jectures of phiiologifts even to the verge of re- 
finement. But I defpaired of communicating to 
others the ardour which I felt myfelf, andj there- 
fore, with the inclination, and, perhaps, the pow- 
er to fay more in the capacity of a critic, I was 
latisHed with, faying* enough in the character of a 
tranflator. 

On the life and name of Aulus Gdlius, a Dif^ 
fertatton (as I have before ftated) is prefixed to. * 
the Criticre Lucubrationes of Lambecius. Fal- 
i^r, with his ufual candour and judgment, com- 
mends this differtation, and has amply fupplied 
all its defe£ts in a regular commentary, " De . 
Vita & Rebus Auli Gellii.''' From each of thefe 
works, apd from the Adverfaria of Barthiu.s, I ' 
iball feled fuch matter as it may be proper to in- 
troducc in thf Preface to this tranflation. 
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Scholars for £bme time difputed whether owt 
author was to be called iV^lus Gellius, x>r Agdr 
lius. Lipflus was among the firft of thofe who 
(engaged in the controverfy, and contended ia 
fevour of Agellius. Sec Upf. Kb* vi. — Quadt 
Epiftol. cap. 8. — Salmafms in the comment he 
began upon Amobius, ules the word AgclUus f 
and Barthius, chap. 7 book xxxv. of his " Ad- 
yerfaria/' prefents us with a numerous catalogue 
of writers who do the fame. It is> however, the 
ietded opinion of Barthius, that the real name 
was Aulus Gelliiis ; that tranfcribers of ancient 
manufcripts, finding die initial of the prxnomen 
(A) prefixed to Gcllius, had united them ; that 
AgelUus had been printed in the firft edition of 
Saint Auguftine twice, vid. qhap. 4. lib. ix. " Dc 
Civitate Dei;" and that a number of Chrifttan 
writers, to whom the works of Auguftine were 
£imiliar> followed the midake. Lambecius ftre- 
inioufly, and I think juftly, maintains the pro* 
priety of Aulus Gcllius. He formed his opinion 
vpon the authority of Aldus whom he repre* 
fents as the firft e4itor, and of Theodore Gaza« 

r 

Lambecius is m-lkkcn in fuppofing Aldus tlie firfl 
editor. The edition of Aldus appeared in 1515; but the 
^rj^ edition was publifhed at Rome, 1^69, in domo Petri de 
M^ximis, a Cocrado Sweiniieiin & Arnoldo Fumartz* an4 
tlie editor was John Andreas^ the learned bifliop of AXmn^ 
who is mendoned by Dodor John&n in his Preface tQ 
Shakfpcare, See Fabric. Bib. Lat. vol. iii. page 4 ; vol. i. 
l^iigc 5 10 j and Zwuuii ItUigdudio ad A^.Ju* pa^e 101. 



I 
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Ac auxiliary of Aldus. He appeals to the tdli- 
mony of Petrus Servius, who declares that he 
had feen fix Vatican MSS. in which either Aulus 
Gellius is written at fuU» or the praenomen is 
contrafted into A> and a point is fubjoined to it. 

fliews that the palTage, in which Prifcian de- 
lives AgeUigs from Agelli^ the genitive of Agel- 
lus, relates to nouns apellatlvc, not to proper 
nouns i and he infifts that GeUius^ being a free 
Roman, neceflkrily had a prsenomen, becauie^ 
among the Romans, flaves only had one name* 
But the ftrongeft part of his reafbning refts on 
the numerous inftanccs he has quoted of Romans ^ 
who bore the name of Gellius e. g. Luciys 
Geilius was conful, A. U. C. 582. He is oien* 
tioned alfo by Aulus Gellius himfelf, lib. y. cap. 
6. InGruter's Infcriptions, page 772, we meet 
with an Aulus Gellius i {Tage 252, with a Marcus 
Gellius. There was alfo a Lucius Gellius, to 
. whon[i Arrian infcribed his book upon Epiftetus^ 
In addidon to thefe fa6ts, t alder produces two 
quotations from the Commentary of Servius, on 
/ line 738 of the fifth iEneid, and line 740 of the 

feventh, in which exprefs mention is made of ^ 
Aulus Gellius. To the opinions of Lambecius, 
Falftcr, and Barthius, I accede ; and if the reader 
Ibould think it worth his while to confult die 
authors whom I have juft now fpccified, he pro* 
bably will agree with me in refitting the at- 
tempts of thofc who write Agcllius. It muft, * 

*b * ^ however. 
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however, be confeffed, that Agelius " occurs ii^ 
the ancient Greek hiftorians. Thus Bardiius 
ipeaks of Agelius, biftiop of Conftantinople, 
mentioned by Nicephorus Calliftus^ lib. ix. cap. 
14 f and Fabricius, page 2, vol. 3. Bibiiothecse 
Latinae, fays in a note, that he found the nrmc 
Agelius, book v, chap. 10. in the £cclefiaftical 
Hiflory of Socrates. Thefe examples, how- 
ever, do not weaken the arguments of JLambe- 
cius, and, if the reader 'will turn to page 34 of 
Gerard VofTius de Hiftoricis Latinis, he will find 
paiTages from Greek and Roniah authors fo nu- 
merous and fo clear, as to remove all doubt that 
GcUius was the nomen gehtilitium, and Aulus 
the prsenomen. The queftibh itlelf is of ho 
great importance but a Tranflator could not, 

without 

\* It is obfervable that the Greek name is fpelled with % 
lingle /. Fabricius tells us that Maittairc (page 65 of his 
Annales Typograph.) aflerts, that in the fir(l edition of A. 
Geliius^ publi(hed at Rome, he found Gelius, not Gelliiu. 
' f €€ Mitto fpcnte alia, quae ad nStam nominis Gelliani 
«• fcriptttram vindic'andam pertinent. Mitto, inquam ; mc^ 
•« mor, quod Jonfius de Scrip. Hiilor. Philof. 1. ii. c. 9. § i. 

p. m. 190. monet in ilia appcllationis (Gellii an Agelli) 

diverfitate falutem Romani Imperii noil verfari/* Fal- 
fter de Vita, A. G. page 248. ' ^ 

Me fi quis judicium pofcat, dieam principio ea in re 
f* falutem Graeciae non verfari, deind^ vero notum mihi e0e 
*« alium fcriptorem magis antiquum fuifl'e Cn. Gellium 

Hilloricum, ad cujus differentiam arbitrcr vetcres criticos 
^ i£um Aio A. pr»nomine femper fcribendum duxiiTc ; fe. 
* ' * • " • « fequioret 
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Without impropriety, have been wholly (ilent on 
a fubjedt, which has engaged the fcrious attcn- . 

tion of many illuftrious critics. 

About the age of Gelliu^ kanied nien are di^ 
vided. Thaddeus Donnblaj in a Diflertation upon 
the Country of Propertius, fuppofes him to have 
written in the time of Adrian ; but Falfter con^ 
futes this conjefture, by flie wing, that in 3. lu 
14. and 16. books of the Nodes Atticac; 
Adrian is called Divus^ an appellation not ufually 
given to the emperors till they were dead* Bah* 
gius imagines that he flourifhed under the em* 
pcror Trajan ; but this muft be underftood with 
I'eftri&ions. Dodwell, Lambecius, and Borri-^' 
chius are of opinion that he was born in the reign 
of Trajan i that he was a youth in that of Adrian ; 
that he pafled his mahhood under Antoninus 
Pius i and that he died foon after Marcus An- 
toninus had been raifed to the imperial throne; 
His inftruftor in grammar was Sulpitius ApoDi- 
naris. He ftudied rhetoric under Titus Caftri- 
tins and Antonius Julianus. After taking the 
" toga virilis, he went from Rome to Athens, * 
i¥here he lived on terms of familiarity ^ith CaU 
Irifius TaUrusi Peregriiius Proteus^ arid the Ceter 

fequiores vero A grande & g minutum offcndentes unum 
** nomen exinde concinnaflTe." Barthius, cap. 7. lib. 35. 

^or Gellids the hillorlan, of whom Barthius fpeaks, fc« 
fSLgt 193, voKi. of Harles't Intr6du£lio in Notitiim Lite- 
raturaeRomaiiae* publiflied at Noremberg« 1 /Strand Voffiai 
4eHilKorifiM Latinii, p. 34. 

*b 3 tratc4 
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brated Herodes Atucus. While he was at 
Athens, he began his " Nodes Atticas." From 
his writings it appears^ that he was well (killed in 
philology and moral philofophy, and diac he em- 
braced the tenets of his iUuflrious contemporarjr 
Phavorinus. After traverfing the greater part of 
Greece, he returned to Rome^ where he applied 
himfeif to the law> and was appointed a judge. • 
He was deeply verfed in the works of -^liu& 
Tubero, Cascilius Gallus^ Servitius Sulpitiusy and 
other ancient writers on the Roman law ; and we 
find that, among his contemporaries who were of 
the fame profeffion'^ Sextus Cedlius, Feftus Pof* . 

tumius^ 

/ The learned reader will readily diftlnguifti the objefl* 
•f Gellius's travels from thofe of many ancient philofophen* 
' who went from one cotmtry to another^ and who^ after de- 
fiveriag their opinions occafionally* ixA perhaps with little 
premedi6itton» oo ifubje^ of cricidrm .or ethics, gave a new 
arrangement to their matter, and a new polifli to their 
ftile, for the purpofe of publication. See Markland's Prc^ 
&C8 to Maxinius Tyrius, p. 28. edit Reifke, Leipfic, 1724. 
In chapter ix. book xi. I have delivered my opinion op- 

^ on the charge of bribery ailedged againd DemoAhenes, ajod. 
happy am I to (Ute, upon the aadipriijyof a leaned friend^ 
that the fame opinion was long ago entertained and defend' 
ed by that accomplifhed fcholar and illuftrious lawyer, the 
late Mr. Charles Yorke. He had written, I am told, upoa 
this fubjcfl, a uiH'. : tMion, in which ail ihe evidence fupplied 
by the writers of antiquity is carefully colleAed, andjudi* 
cicufly examined, rtrd in which the deciiion of this moil 
able examiner is iu^ favour of that man* whofe eloquence 
charms us in our youths and fro;a whofe patriotiiia we ate 

eager 
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. (uihitiSi and Julius Celfiis were his friends. As 

Cujatius, Briflbnius, and Buda:us have introduced 
ihto their works many quotations from the Noc- 
m Atcic^ it ffiouM feenni thaif fais authcority 

uponi 

eager to wipe out every flain which the malignity of his 
contemporaries, and the credulity of later writers, may have 
endeavoured to fix upon it. The erudition dtfplayed in 
this work of Mr. Yorke's lay perhaps within the reach of 
otlier fcholars i bat the regnlarfty of the arrangements, the' 
Abiiieiiels of the reafontng, and the e^^qtdiite perfpkuity, the 
grace, and the energy of the fKle, are fpleridid proofs of the 
iSgorous and cultiv^ated mind which adorned the amiable 
ahd venerable author. Oxford has long bo.ifl' d, and jufUy 
Jiiiay (he boaft, of the corred ta.(kt and the ciaiilcaL learning 
which are to be fbond in the profefilonal writingi of Judgie 
Klackftoiie; but they who have read fuch part^ of the Athe-? 
iiSan Letter 8« as bear the ilgnature of C» wtll claim an eqnat 
degree of honour for the Sifter Untverfity, when they re- 
count the praifes of tlus her lllufbious Ton. 

The fate of Miw j^orke's DifTertation was Jfo fingular,- 
that I cannot refrain from communicating to my reader - 
the intelligence I have received from the friend above 
IneotioDed. When Mi<* Torke's chaihbers were burnt at 
l^dnVMn, diit work was, among other papers, dfilroy* 
ed; hetnlblntly applied to his friend, the leanied Dr. Taylor, 
of St. John's College, and the editor of Demollhcnes, ttf 
#hom he had formerly lent his mnnufcript, and who, from 
the juft fenfe he had of its intrinfic merit, as well as from 
the partiality he bore to the charadler of Deniofthenes, had 
tranfcribed .k in ihort i^d. Dr. Taylor wrote it odt at 
fell, and (eiii; it to Mr. Yorke/ among whofe papers it now 
rdtacuns. My friend has feen Taylofs Autograph, and 
he tells me, that Mr, Yorke had occalioH only in four or 
£ve places either to corred: any miltakes, or to fapply any 

*b 4 ominionff 
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upon fubjefts of profeffional knowledge ftood 
very high in the eftimation of the learned men 
who have appealed to hirfi. Whether, in his 
^tas Philologica, as it is called by Falfter, 
he is to be ranked among the writers of the 
Silver or the Brazen Age, is a point on which 
the critics are not agreed. I have lubjoined 
their different opinions in a note from Fal- 
(ier; and I have affixed to it fome references 
to Blount's Cenfura Veterum. From thefe 

quotations 

omiffion j macle by Dr. Taylor. The work, he further fays, 

not only abounds with folid arguments and curious refcarch, 
but contains fome verbal criticifm, which I have his autho- 
rity to pronounce exait and pertinent. Much were it to be 
wiihedt that the prefent Lord Hardwicke could be prevailed 
upon to favour the public with a compofition which would 
at once gratify the cnriofity of fcholars, terminate the con- . 
troverfies of biographers, and refleft the very higheft ho- 
nour upon the reniibiHty, taftc, and learning of his much 
revered and muCh lamented father. 

« Alia eft aetas Gellii ut ita dicam philologica, quam ill!* 

ar^enieam tribuunt Jac. Facciolatus in oratione de lingua 
Latina non cx grammacicorum libris comparanda, pag. in. 
20.— Ccilarius in Frolegom. ad Curas Poller, p. 23. — Re- 
chenbergius de Studiis Academicis, p. 98. — Cyriacus Gun^ 
therus. Lac. Reftit. p. i* {V 286.-»Walchius» Hiilor. CriU 
L. Lat. cap. i. viii. p. 66. ^SW^JSmam dariffiniaa nofter 
Borrichius in Confpe^u Script. Lat 37. p. 82. (qui tameii 
in analedis ad cogitationcs Tuas, p. 5.— Gellium ad aetatcna 
argenteam aliquatenus revocari pofle fatetur.) Item Fabric 
cius in Eiblioth. Lat. p. 508. alii ftrrtam denique Scioppio^ 
Gelliomkftix cujus haec ferrea vox eft in Infamia Famiaiu, 
pag. ti^^Cujut tdmdm jttdicii ^ fint^g ^ttatii /criptwrm 
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quotations it will appear, that I lay before my 
Engliih readers the works of an author, whofc 
matter has made him an objeft of curiofity to 
the mod dilUnguiihcd fcholars i and whofe ilile, 

CVCQ 

JgeUium imi/ari^quzm Scioppii improbitatem, V. C. Fran- 
cifcus Vavafibr, lib. de Ludicra Didione, cap. ii. p.m. 275. 
in hunc modum retundu. — Ncqtie audiendum ullo modo putQ 
Gaiparem Scioppiuni» praefidcntem grammaticumt qui Gel- 
lium invilifliina maximeque ignobilireponat aetate etultimis 
fcriptoribns annomeret. J adicimn quantum exiflimare poflum 
omnis jttdicii et prudentiae expers. Nunquam dubttaverim 
quill Gellios molto ad fummos quam ad infimos fcriptores 
propius accedat, ita diligens, et accuratus, et elegans, et 
vaiius^ ec anu£ixus ubique ct curiofus miiii quidcm videtur/* 

Falftcrus de ViuctKebus A. Gcllii. 
Audiantur Phil. Beroaldus in Annotat. ad Serviuiiiy p» 
4BBL* 263* Locttpletiffimi (criptoresy inter qaos baud dubie 
numerator GelUus : Jac Dur Cafellttts, lib. ii* Var. Cap, 
p. 231. A. GelHus fcriptor nitons ac facundiae haud vut- 
garii elegantiarumquc vctcrum & menioiiaruni plenilTimus : 
Jo. H. Bocclcrus, de fciiptor. Sec. P. C. II. p. 62. Sin- 
gularis Thcfiiurus, antiqua; eloquentix Sc pbilofophiae, fed 
paucis perfped^us latet in Aulo Gellio, ne quern prejudicio 
decipiat Lipfii iniquior cenfura in Pneioqu. Senecae: item 
ia Bibliographia Critica* cap. xxix. p. 45 s* AuU Gellif 
liber eft aureus— -neque quifquam negaverit, aureum eiTe 
fcriptum, cujus auctoritatc perpetuo nituntur reftauratorcs 
antiquitatis, Onuphiuis, Panvinius, Sigonlas, &c. Stilus 
ejus eil optimiis neque ob (^ntiquorum ufum vocabulorum 
definit eiTe Latiniifimus : Mart. Schoockius> in Epiii. d« 
Figm* Leg. Reg. p 64. Gellius nulli ieeundus gramma- 
ttcttSy ii non tribu grammatica longe eminentidr : Jo. Bab* 
tifta Pius in Annotat. L« Latinae Qrsecaeque, cap. i. p. 387. 
Gellius non minus erudittts quam nttidus emunftus fcrip- 
tor: item cap« xi. p* 40^. Togatorum eiuditiiJimus A. 

Gellius: 
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even in the judgment of the moft acute critics^ 
k rather to be commended ht its beauties» thaii 

blamed for its fingularities. 

IGdliu: If. Caafabonosj in not. ad Sueton* CcT. t* $6* 
p. m. 74. A. Gellias elegandffimas fcriptor : item in not. ad 

Thcophaftri Charaft. cap. xix. p.m. 371. cruditiffimas J 
Jofias Mcrcerus ad Nonium, p. 123. Gellii do^trina St 
eleganda ut teftimonio perhibendo advocarentur a Nonio 
Marcello (qui nomen ipiius fepe diffitnularit) meruerant: 
. JTred. Rappolt» in Obfervat. Philolog. . ad lib. ii^ Nod# 
Attic, c. a8. Nodes Atticae eraditiiift polidoris litteratafitf 
fecrariam : En Puteanus, in Epift. ad 6. J. Vofficmiy dam 
Lovariii III. Kal. Sept. cidiocxlii. 

Hie (Gcllin:.) ille fcriptor eft, qui magnam antiquitatis 
partem N«<^us fuis illuilrat, varius, Latinus, accuratas« 
QL Borrichiasy in Co^itat, p. 70. A. Gelliaa luculentu* 
andor. Salma&is, lib, de Helleniftica, p. 37. AtitoninorttDl 
asvo Agellina politilfime et degandflime ieripfit, p. 85^ 
Apud omnes hodie litteratos pro elegantiflimo Latins Lin* 
guae auftorc habctur, Sc olim habitus eft, paffimque a gram-^ 
maticis tanquam fcriptor idoneus citatus, a quibufdam ctiant 
multis in l^cis ad vcrbum penc tranfcriptus. Jo. Alb. Fa* 
briciusy vol. i. Biblioth. Lat. p. 508. A* Gellias licteranuif 
ft antiqmtalis pefitiffimas. ' 

Confnlt^alib Blount's Cenfnra Vefenmi» at the pailagef 
from St, Auguftinc, Gifanius, Lipfius, &c. quoted undef 
the art. de Aulus Gellius, pages 102 and 103. 

The reader will excufe the length of this note. I havef 
Ibrooght forward to public view a writer whofe work hzit 
never appeared in our own language^ and I am anxious to 
vindicate my chdce> by the high and numeroas authorities o^ 
the learned men, whofe judgments on the merits of Auloi^ 
Gellius have been here fet before the reader. Henry" 
Stephens has written a profcfi'ed and moft able apology fot 
Aulas Gellius, in oppo&tion to the jpeiulant and malignant 
Mkfiireaoflaid. Vivei^ 
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It were fuperfluous for me to detain the reader 
by any elaborate difquificioqs upon the view with 
which Aulus Gellius compofed his work, or the 
reafons which induced him to give it the appella* 
tion of Nodtes Atticae. My author hasi ifi- 
thefe reipeds, happily anticipated the labours o£ 
his commentators, by a Pre&ce, which at once 
exhifcits to every reader the candour of his fpirit, 
the elegance of his tafte, the diligence of his re^ 
iearches, and the extent of his erudition. TOi 
refcuc the tide of his book from the imputation 
of quaintnefs, I have infcrted in a note tha 
names of many modern fcholars, who in thi^ 
rc[pt& have imitated Aulus Gellius 

In regard to the tides of the chapters I have 

mei^ 

Ad Nodiam Gelliaaamm imltadoBem No£les TijA 
culaiuu U RmftfemuUiitfit icripfic Jo. Matthaens Caryophi* 
« lus, Geniaks Joannes Nardius, Jacobus Guffetius, Grcnia^ 
* gen/es : Au?ufias five Perufinas, M. Antonius Bonciarius, 
** Mormantinas Joannes Baccholius, Medicas Jo. Freitagius, 
<' prof«flbr Gnuungenfis." Vid. Fabric BiUMu L«(t 
iii. p. 4. 

Falfter (page 260.) addsj die Noftes Aoademica; J(^ 
Frederici Chriftii, publiflied at Hall, 1727 ; and he is him^ 
fcif the author of a work called No£lcs Ripenfcs. I fee it 
referred to in his Criticifms upon Aulus Gellius, but I hav# 
never been fortunate enough to meet witii it. I would ob- 
ferve, that oar learned countryman, Richard Johnibn^ pub- 
liihedy in 1718* his No^ Nottingaaucfft The book is jreiy 
(btfce, but deftfves to be reprinted, 

" It is proper, I believe, to read wilh great caution, the 
liUes prefixed to mny ancient wjritiq|i» $a&^&is has vin* 

difittpd 
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met with fome difficulty in determining upoii 
their authenticity. H. Stephens has endeavour-^ 
cd to prove, that they were not written by Gel-' 
liusj and ha$ fuggefted a plan for correcting 
them« I have read the arguments of Stephens 
Ivich great attention, and with fome conviction i 
but, after repeated and careftil examination, I am 
Viclined to think that nearly all of them ^erc 
written by Gellius himi^,. and that feveral of 
l^em, finee the writer's time, have been more or 
lefs corrupted by tranfcribers. Falfter, in th© 
Commentary which I have fo oten had occafion 
tp quote, contends that they arc genuine, and 
has drawn up his Opihion in the form of a regular 
lyllogifffl. He refers alfo his readers to the 
Priqaae Vigilias of the Nodes Ripcnfes> where 
the queftion, it feems, is more dire£Uy and fully 
difcuffed. Uf>on the force of arguments which 
I have hot had an opportunity of feeing, it isr 
imponible for me to decide 5 but when I con- 
sider the long and diligent care which Falfter 
has employed oil this work of Gellius, together' 
with the profound erudition and folid fenfe which 

dicated Cicerb from the flippant attack of Antonius Mnjo- 
ikgittSy upon the titles of the parado^c^, which doubtlefs . 
UaVe little connexion with the fuiijcdls refptStWdy treated 
in them. He IKews ihat they were written fince the imii 0/ 
Cicero, by feme unlkilful and officidus grammari«ins. He' 
declares alfo, that the titles fet before the Epigrams of Mar- 
tial, the Odes of Horace, and the Chapters in Valerius 
Maixtlltds, are' foreign to the meaning of chefe writers. Vid/ ' 
p«g« 55|. SMiAtt Mui9nra> edit^ Amfterdan» 1704/ 

Appear 
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appear in his other publications^ I feel myfelf 
difpofed to bow down to Ac authority of an 
enquirer ia impartial^ and a judge fo fag^- 
cious. 

Having, enumerated the editions of which I 
kave myfelf made ufe in this traniladon> I ihall 
content myfelf with referring fuch readers as may- 
wifli for more information to Morhoff's Poly- 
hiflx>n lib. iv. chap. 14. Z'eunii Introdudio ad 
Nodtiam L. L. page 101. and the Bibliotheca 
latina of Fabricius, vol. iii. and vol. i. 

Happy were it for the interefts of literature^ 
if they who have cultivated it widi. the oioft 
brilliant fuccefs had always been exempt from 
the affeftation of fingularity, the perverfenefi 
of contradiftion, and the virulence of calumny* 
To thefc caufes^ indeed, mufl: be afcribed the 
greater part ^f the obje£Hons that have been 
urged againft Aulus Gellius, as taftelefs in his 
remarks^ or frivolous in his difquifidons. But^ 
fortunately for my author, they who admire arcT 
more numerous among men of letters, than 
they who negledt him. And in refpe£t tx> 
the faults that have been charged upon him> 
his advocates have fliewn not lels zeal> and 
fer more ability, than his accufers. The tfan- 
llator, doubtlefs, will not be iheltered by the 
excellence of his audior from the blame that 
nuy be due to his own miftakes. He niay be 
cenfured by fcholars for want of fidelityj and 
, Vol. I . •^b 7 by 
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by intelligent perfons of every clafs for wane: 
ef peiipicuity. He feels, however^ Ibme con- 
folation, when he reflefts, that the generality 
of. hi$ readers will iic down to the peruial of 
his tranflation with minds neither encumbered 
by pedantry nor indamed by prejudice. He 
indulges Ibme hope that meedng, as they allu- 
redly will, with elegant amufement or widi. 
ufefbl inftru&ion . in the matter of his author,, 
they will be difpoled to fee, in the intentions 
and the exertions of his cranilatorj. fome apo- 
. logy for dck&Sr which, from the new and 
difficult circumftances of his undertaking, it was- 
not always poffible for him to avoid. 
S/It remains for me to ftate the aids whicb 
I have received from a few learned contem- 
poraries, and which, as they could not be omit* 
ted by me without the confcioufnefs of ingra- 
titude, may be here introduced, without the im- 
putation of arrogance. Mn Porfon, the Cory- 
phaeus of Greek literature in this country, moft 
pbhgingly favoured me with his opinion on two 
or three paflages. of great intricacyJ When, 
the work was printed off, I fent it down for pe- 
rufal to Dr. Parr, ii) whom i formerly had 
found an able inftrudtor, and whom I now have 
the honour to call my friend* He was plcafed 
to exprefs his warm approbation of the taik in 
which I had engaged, to correft feveral mif- 
takes in the tranfliation and in the notes, and to 

fupply 
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fupply fome additional matter upon obfcu^ie and 
dubiQUS topics^ about which I confuked him. 
On the tafte and the judgment of Mr. Nares 
\t were unnecefiary for me to enlarge in this 
place. I muft, however, gratify the heft feelings 
of my heartj by a public mention of the afOftance 
he gave me in my endeavours to obtaia a dif- 
tinft and juft perception of my author's meaning, 
^nd to illuftrate it by pertinent annotations^ 
The honeft triumphs of firiendfbip cannot be 
concluded more properly, than by a thankful and 
refjpe&ful acknowledgment of the permlllion I 
have received, to dedicate the tranflation of Aulus 
Celliuj^ j;o (he Earl of Qrfqrd* 
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Ckdp* 1. JgT fobat propdrthn and emparlfotiy Plu* 

tarch has affirmed that the philojcphtr 
Pythagoras reafoned upon the JlaturCy by which Hercu-^ 
lis was diftinffdjhid when be Uved among mm. Page i 

Chap* II. J pajage from EptSletus the StciCj 
quoted appqfttcly by Herodes^ AtticuSf againji a certain 
boajlftd yomg man^ a fiudent (in appearance only) of 
pbilo/bpby', by which be has elegantly dijli)tguijhed 
between the true Stoic y and the mob of prating cox-* 
combs who call tbemfelves. Stoics - - - 4 

^ Chap. III. Chilo^ the Lacedamoniany bad a doubts 

ful opinion of what zvas allowa'^Ie to be done in behalf 
of a friend j that we ought very anxioujly to confider 
whether it be excufable, in the Jervice of friends^ to 
tranjgrefs the law. Remarks and quotations from The^ 
ophraftus and Marcus Cicero upon thojc fubje^s 10 

Chap. IV« ne nice and curious explanation, hy 
Antonius Julianusy proving the elegance of a word bor^ 

rowed by Cicero, in one of his orations - - 

Vol. h ' b Chap. 
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bis perjon j and that Hortenftus the pleader, from the 
/ami faulty and from bis ufmg the a5lion of a player 
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girl - - - ' - Pageas 
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Metelbts Numdicus^ in bis cenjorjhipy to tbe people^ m 

which he encouraged them to matrimony ; why that 
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Ghap. VII. In thefe words of CieerOy taken from 

bis ffth oration againfi Verres, " Uanc fibi rem fpe- 
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with great Mention - - - 3^ 

Chap. VIII. Story found in tbe books of Sotion the 
pbilofopher^ concerning the courtezan Lais^and Demof* 

tbenes the orator - - - 35 

Chap. IX. tbe cufiom and difcipline of tbe Pytba^ 
gorean jfcbooly with tbe time fixed for their Jpeakmgand 
being fileut - • - - 37- 

^ Chap. X. I'he words of FavorinuSy addrejfed to a 
youth who a^e^ed an old and obJoUtc mode of Jpeak- 
ing - - . - 41 

Chap. XI. Thucydidesy the celebrated hiflorian^ 
affirms that the Spartans ufed mt a trumpet, but pipes^ 
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in their army. His words upon the Jubje^l. Herodo" 
ins relates^ that king Halyattes bad muficians always in 
nadinefs. Lihwife Jome remarks upm the fitchpipe of 
Caius Gracchus - • - Page 4 J 
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her noviciate. That, as Labeo affirms^ neither doth Jhe 
inherit by Um the pojfeffions of any one who dies ititef 
tate^ nor doth any on^ inherit firm her^ dying without d 
mil - ' • - 50 

Chap. XIII. It is a quejlion in philofophy, whether, 
when a command is impojedy it be more proper y Jcriipu^ , 
kufiy to ebjerve it, or fometimes to deviate Jrom it, in 
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Chap. XIV. *The words and anions of Caius Fa- 
iricius, a man of great fame and high defertSy though 
of a low origin and JiHudl eft ate, when the Sammies 
offered to bribe him as 0 poor mm ' ^ - 60 

Chap. XV. How troublefome a vice ii a futile and' 

idle loquacity , and how often it has been juftly cenjured 
by great and learned men - - ^6% 

Chap. XVI. lhat ^adrigarius. In the third 
book of his ylnnals, tifes the pbrafe Mile homhtum 
occiditury^ fiot hy ainy Ucenee or poetical figure, but by 
jujl rule and proper attention to grammatical pro- 
priety *- - - - .68 

Chap. XVII. The great patience witb vshich So- ^ 
crates fupported the unmtroulable dijpojition of bis wife, 
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What Marcus Varro Jays m one cf his fatires cn tte 
duties of an bujband - - - Page 71 
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Chap. XIX. Story of the Sibylline books, and king 
^ar^uinius Superbus - - 75 

Chap. XX. Greek geometrical terms contrajied 

with the Latin ones - ' - - 77 

• 

Chap. XXI. Julius Higinus 'very pofttiyely itffirms, 
thai he has read, in Virgil's own copy of bis work, 

« £/ ora 

frifHa tentantum fenfu t&rquebit amaror \* 

not OtS we commonly read it, ^^Jenfu torquebit amaro " Tf 
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Chap. XXV. M^eus Varro' s i^mitim of « 

Juciif'* A further enquiry into the meaning of that 
word - • . 92 

Chap. 
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Chap. XXVI, lieffy ibe fhilojophir taurus, 
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fa anger - - . - Page 95 
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ATTIC NIGHTS 

O P 

AULUS GELLIUS. 



BOOK I. 

Chap. I. 

By what proportion and compari/on Plutarch has of-- 
firmed that the pbilo/opber Pythagoras reqfoned upon 
the Jlature by which Hercules was dijiinguijhed when 
be lived among men* vV 

^Tj L U T A R C H S In the tra£t which he wrote 
Ji . on the difference exifting among men in 
the accompltfhmencs of mind and body, tells us 
with what fkiU and acutenefs Pythagoras the philo- . 

fopher 

* Plutarch>]^ln tranflftting this firft paflage, I have ventured 
^ to differ from the reading of all the later editiona of my author. 
To me it feems more probable that Plotarch (hotild write a 
tieatife on the general fubjcd of the comparative excellence of 
men in their accompUnimenta of mind and perfon, and cafually 
introduce this anecdote of Pythagoras with refped to Her- 
cules, than that he ^ihould do fo on this latter fad only. The 
iirft afiboded ample matter for corioos and phik>f<^hical diiqui- 
fidon» whilft the other mvJk have been confined to a few partial 
% circomftances* The firft editions of GeQins give the title of . 
this loft traft of Plutarch in Greek, of which mine is a literal 
Tcrfion ; nor can I eaiily believe that it was an i^erpolation. 

Vol. I. B it 
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fopher reafoneili in difcoveri?^ and afcertaining the 
fuperior lieighth and lize of Hercules. For'iKi ic 
was well known thft Hercules hiSt medbred widi 
his feet the fpace of the ftadium * at Pifa, near die 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, and that the kngdi of 
it was fix hundred of his fteps ; and that the other 
ftadia in Greecej afterwards introduced, confiited 
alfo of fix hundred paces;, though fomewhat (horter i 

It muft be confefTed that the Aril and fecond editions read in the 
irft paragraph ijus pr^rfiantia, withoat any mention of Hercules^ 
which is certainly atten^ with great perplexity. I have* 
however, before me an edition of ib early a date as 15 x/* pro- 
bably the fourth, which retaining the title of Plutarch's tni£t ia 
the Greek, reads alfo not ejus praiftantia, but Hcrculis praeftan- 
tia. This, in my opinion, rcmorp? every difficulty. 

A cat .logue of the works of Plut.irch, which have not come 
down t^lilb is to be found not in Sj^iSs> as Carolus Phiiippiis». 
in his Animadverfions on Aulus oA^afTerts* but in the Bi- 
bliotheca Oraeca of Fabricius. Gelirar quotes other works of 
Plntarcht which aHb are kift> in Book II. chap. viiL and eUb>» 
where. ' 

y * SiaJium.] — The diFcrcnce of opinion which has exiiled 
r amoQgil learned men, ia their eilimace of diilances* ieems t* 
have arifen from their not applying the fame Hadium, or from 
their not properly defining the word itfelf. Perhaps it wiii be 
enongh generally to inform the Engliih reader* that the Hadia 
to which reference is nfual!/ made by clailic writers were the 
Olympic, the Pythian, and the Italic. The Olympic lladlum 
was fix hundred feet, the Pythiaa a thoufaad* and the luliaa ilic 
, hundred and twenty-five. 

I ihoold addy that the Olympic Uadium was ufed in an ap- 
^ propriate fenfe, to fignify the fpace in which the chariot race| 
were performed. In this fenfe it is uled by Mr. Gibbon 

The Olympic fladiiam was open to wealth, meri|> and ambi- 
tion."— Sec fiirther on this fabje^t Weft's DifTertation on tht 
Olympic G*ynei», and the Voyage du Jcunc Anacliarfi*. 

• . ' • . he 
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he drew this obvious condufion : — That accoiding 

to the rules of proportion, the exaft meafure of 
the foot of Hercules ^ as much exceeded thofe of 
other men, as the Olympic ftadium was bnger than 
the reft. Taking, tliercfore, the fize of the foot of 
Hercules, and adding to it fuch a height of body 
as the regular fymmetry of all the other limbs de- 

* The fiut Hgrcides.^'^Froni hence comes the proverb of « 
(/^ £x pede Hercolem, Yoa may knour Hercules by hu foot, of 
which the chapter before us is a fufficicnt explanation. A fimi- 
!ar ftory is related of Phidias, who, from leeing the claw of a 
lion, was able to afcertain the exad iize of the animal. This 
alio gave rife to a proverb, Leooem ex imgoibus eftimare^ Yoa 
may giie& the fisse of the Uon by has dav^s. This is exjdained 
in the Adagia of Erafmas, who refers the reader Ibr an accurate 
defcription of the rules of proportion to the third book of Vi- 
<ruvius. James Gronovid^^ a note to this chapter^ tells a 
ridiculous (lory of an eno^B^human tooth which was brought 
to Rome in the reign ^nfiberias. The dnperor gave it tp 
Puleher the geometriciaiiy commanding him to delbibe the ex- 
a£i proportions of the peifen to whom die tooth belonged* 
which he is faid to have done. The anecdote is related by 
PhlegOB. — Paufanias fays, that the height of Hercules was four 
cubits and a foot. But perhaps we are not able to reafon more 
accttrately about the cubit than about the iladium. If we take 
the mean proportion between the fcripture and the Roman cu- 
bit^ we may fuppofe Hercules to have been fix feet feven inches . 
high. There are many who conceive our firft parent to have ^ 
been of Hill more extraoidinary fize. 

There is a mountain in the ifland of Ceylon, called the Peak 
^/ of Adam, becaufe, according to the tradition of the country, it 
was the place of his refidence. The prints of his feet are yet 
to be (bund there, above two palms in length* Pythagoras 
woold not infer fuch a gigantic ftatore from thence as that 
f^ch others attribute to Adam.-— ^o^^/r. 

B a Qoandcdi ^ 
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mandedj he inferred from it, as a juft confequenccj 
that Hercules as much (urpalTed othtr men in fta- 

ture, as the Olympic ftadium exceeded all thofe de- 
icribed with the fanie number of paces* - 



Chap. II. 



Af aJJage from EpBetus the Stoic y quoted appofitdy by 
Herodes Attkus^ againft a certain bQaJiftd young 
many a Jludent (in appearance only J of philofophy ; ^ 
which he has elegantly dijtingmfbed bet^^een the true 
StaiCf and the mob of prating coxcmls who call 
tbonfelves Stoics. 

» 

HERODES ATTICVSS a man of con- 
fular rank and enninent for his knowledge 
of Greek, frequently invited us> when purfuing our 
ftudies at Athens, to his villas near the city ; that is 
to fay, iv*ylelf \ the moil excellent Servilianus, with 

maay 

» Fl erodes Attic us was defccnded from the great Miltiadcs ; 
but though born to fplendour and the moll profufe wealth, he 
chofe rather to be diiiinguiihed as the friend and cultivator of 
learmng. He wrote many works, none of which have come 
down to as. He had a fon as ilupid an<^ contemptible as the 
father was ingenious and eilimable. See him again mentioned. 
Book IX. c. ii. Book XVIII. c- xii. Book XIX. c. xii. 

* Conjular rank.] — 7 lie title of Vir Confularis, or Confular 
Man, was given to whoever had fervod the office of conful. 
. * TJb>2t is to fay, myfelj.] — This paflage contradicts the refined 
mfage of modern times, which requires that the peribn fpeaking 

ihould 
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many others of our countrymen who had come 

from Rome to Greece for the improvement of their 
minds. There, when we were with hkn at his 
villa named Cephifia, and the fummer was the bor- 
teft, and the dog-ftar reigned, we were preceded 
» fitim the heat by the fhades of fpreading groves, by 
extended but agreeable walks under refrefhing por- 
ticoes, by neat, frequent, and pellucid baths, and by 
the agreeablencfs of the whole villa together, every 
where refounding with the fall of waters and melody 
of birds. At the fame place was with us a young 
man afFedling to be a ftudent of philofophy, and, . 
as himfelf pretended, of the Stoic fed, but into- 
. - Icrably pert and loquacious. In thofe converfations, 
vrhich fucceeded our entertainments, it was his cuf* 
torn to difputfe difiufely, and with rude and unfea- 
fonable abruptnefs, on fubjeds of philofophy j con- 
fidently allerting that, compared with himfelf, every 
one elfe, the very firft in Attic eloquence, every 
Roman, hay every one of Italy without diftindtioi^ 

ihoold name himfelf laft. It does* not appear that the ancients 
Many fixed andt determinate rule on thb fubje^ for we indif. 
ierently find the perfon fpeaking the firil and the laft member in 

the fentcnce. Sec Cicero, in his Oration pro Bomo: Quod 
enim par amicitia; confularis fuit unquain in hoc civitatc con- 
junilius quam fuimus inter nos ego ct Cn. Pompeiua." See 
alfo Livy, who makes Tullus thus exprefs himfelf : '* Quod 
bonam faoftam felixqne fit populo Romano et mihL. ** Thy 
Ether and iays the Virgin to onr S»viottr» have fought 
thee forrowing."— Again, Chrift fays, « I and my Father are . 
one.'* The anecdote of Wolfey, anU his phrafc of " Ego et Rex 
meus," which was made part of the accufation againft him, is 
^ttfficiemly known* See Animadver. Philip. Carol, p. tz» 
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was ignorant and unacconaplifhed. He would alfb 
din us with hard and unufual wprds, with enfiiar- 
ing fyllogifms and quirks of logic, affirming that 
fuch no one could explain fatisfadtorily but him-> 
lelf. As to ethics, the nature of the human under- 
{landing, the caufes of virtues; their offices, proxi- 
mates, and oppofites, the fallacies and dileafes of 
vices, the impurities and contagions of the mind, 
thelc were what no man had explored, compared, 
and reflefbed upon, more than himfelf. He aflerted 
alfo, that the habit and condition of happinefs, 
wiuch he conceived himfelf to have obtained, could 
not be injured or diminifficd by pain or difeafe of 
body, or by any o( thofe dangers which menace 
death ; and that no malady could cloud the fixed 
and ferene countenance of the Stoic. He repeated 
theft empty boaftings till we all wifhed them at an 
end, being heartily wearied with his prating, when 
Herodes fpeaking in the Greek tongue, as' was his 
more frequ^t cuftom, thus addreiled hini : " Suf- 
fer me, thou greateft of all philofophers, lince be- 
ing, as you fay, fools and blockheads, we cannot of 
ourfeives anfwer you, to recite from a book, what 
Epiftetus, indifputably the firft of the Stoics, thought 
and faid on fuch lofty boafting as your*s. He thea 
ordered the ftcond book of the Diflertations of 
Epiftetus, arranged by Arrian, to be brought, in 
which that venerable old man reprimanded with 
juft feverity thofe youths who, calling themfelves 
Stoics, wi«iiout being of upright and ufeflil lives^ 
amufed themftlyes ^th triflmg theorems, and in 

difcuiTing 
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JLifcuffing puerile elements. The book was pro- 
ducedj and the pailkge read from ic^ in which Epic* 
tetusy with equal feverity and humour, ieparates 
and diftinguiftifes from the true and genuine Stoic, 
trho certainly Was unimpeded, free, rich, and happy, 
the vulgar and profligate herd, who, calling theiriT 
felves Stoics, and involving the eyes of their hear- 
ers in a dark eloud df verbal fubdeties % profaned 
the charaftcr of a moft venerable feft. 
Talk to me concerning good and evil 
« Hear ' 

" The wind from Ilium to the Cicon's fliore 

• Hath driven me : — 

Of things, fome are good, fome evil, and fome in- 
diSerent. Now the good are the virtues, and 
whatever partakes of them; and the evil, vices, 
nod wh^t parukes of vice the indifferent lie be- 

f Verba! fuhtleties.'] — See thefe technical quibbles and falla- ' 
cies of the Stoics humoroufly illuftrated by tlie anecdote of 
Protagoras, in Book X. c. x. A perfpicuous and fatisfaflory 
account of the philofophy and difciplin? of Zeno and hisfol* 
louren is to be found in Enfield's Hiibry of Philofophy^ an ^ . 
liieful and important work. After reladng the ffiory of Prota« 
goras. Dr. Enfield adds, " Such vagaries of human ingenuity, 
however trifling and ridiculous in themfelves, afford an inllruc- 
live example of the folly of attempting to excel in trifles, and 
of the mifchief arifmg from philofophical vanity. What can 
we fay to the whole bufinefs of dialectics, as it appears to have 
been conducted by the Stoics, but e;cclain^ with Seneca, Oh 
poeriles ineptias, &c.'* 

* Talk to jwf.]— This paffage of Epiftetus I have given in 
die verfion of Mrs. Carter, both becaufe I could not have ren- 
dered it fo well myfelf, and becaufe I am happy in this oppor- 
ti^iity of paying a compliment to a refpedable chara^r. 

B4 twccn 
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• tween thtk, as riches^ healthy life^ deaths pleafuro^ 
pain. 

Whence do you know this ? 
*^ Hellanicus fays it in his Egyptian hiftory — ^For^ 
what doth it fignify whether one names the Hiftory 
of Heilanlgus, or the Ethics of Diogenes, or Chry- 
fippus, or Cleanthes ? — Have you then examined any 
pf thefe things, and formed a principle of yoqr own ? 
But ihew me how you sure ufed to exercife yourfelf 
on fhipboard. Remember this divifion : when the 
mad rattles, and fome idle fellow ftands by you, 
while you arc^ fcrcaming, and fays, For Heaven's 
fake talk as you did a little whil^ ago : Is it vice 
to fufier ihipwreck, or dpth it partake of vice ?— 
Wotild you not take up a log, and throw it at his 
heajd ? What have we to do ynfh you. Sir ? We 
arc perifliing, and you come 'aqd jeft.— Again, if 
Caefar ihouid fuminon you to anfvver an accufation ; 
remember the divifion : if when you are going in, 
p^e and trembling, any one (liould meet you, and 
fay. Why do y^u tremble. Sir i What is this affair 
you are engaged in ? Doth Caefar within give vir- 
tue or vice to thofc who approach him ? — What 
do yoja too infult me, and add to my evils ?— Nay, 
but tell ipe, philofopher, why you tremble ? Is . 
there any other • (ianger but death, or a prifon, or 
bodily pain, or exile, or defamation ? — Why what 
Ihould there be elfe? — Are any of thefe vice, or do 
they partake of vice ? What, then, did you yourfelf 
ufc to fay of thefe tilings ? — What have you to do 
with me. Sir ? my own evils are enough for me. — 
You fay right i your own eyils are, indeed, enough 

for 
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for you : your bafenefs, your cowardice, and that^ar- 
rogancc, by which you were eleded as you fit in th^ 
fchools. Why (lid you plume yourfclf with what is 
not your own i Why did you call yourfclf a Stoic ? 

Obftrve youHclves thus in your a£ttons, and 
you will find of what fcct you are. You will find 
that moft of you are Epicureans, a few FeripateiicSj 
^d thefe but loofe ones." 

On bearing the above, this nioft ari'Ogant young 
man became mute, as if all this had been fpoken 
net by Epidtctus againft certain Qther charafters, but 
^y Herodes againft hinn. 



Chap* 
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Chap. III. 

ChilOy the LacedccmoynaTiy had a doubtful opinion of 
what was allowabU to he done in ffehalf of a friend i 
that we ought very anxioufly to cojtftder whether it 
he excujeabk^ in the fervice of friends^ to tranjgrejs 
the law. Remarks and quotations from ^eofbr^^/ius 
and Marcus Cicero upon tboje fubjetls^ 

^ T N their writings * who have recorded the lives 

X and adions of famous men, it is faid of Chile* 
die Lacedasmonian, that on the lail day of his life, 
when death was approaching, he thub l|)akc to his 
furrounding friends :-r-" That there is very litde of 
all that I have faid and done in the courfe of a long 
life, which has given me caufe of repentance, you 
may, perhaps, well khow. At this period I cer- 
tainly do not delude myfclf, when I fay, that I have 
never done any thing the remembrance of which 

■ In their writings.'] — In the earlier editions of GelHus, the 
former part of this chapter is wanting. It began with the 
ientence, Chilo homo praeftabilis lapientiaD. It was rellored by 
Canter from an andent manufcript. See his Nov. Left. c. v. 

* Ci&f/9.]— Chilo was one of the feven wife men, and faid to 
Y have lived 550 years before Chrift: little more is recorded of 
him than that he was wife and virtuous. A fketch of his life 
is given hy Diogenes Laertius, in whofe work alfo the iinecdote 
Here related of him may be found. An example of his fagacity 
may be feen in the firft book of Herodotus ; and fuch of his fay- 
ings as are preferved prove him to have.been a man of profound 
thinking, and accurate knowledge of the human heart 
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fpvcs m& uneafinefs^ one incident alone excepted, 
in which, whether I a£ted right or wrong, I am by 
no means ratisfied ; I was once a judge, with two 
others, on the life of a friend. The law was fuck 
as to require his condennnation. Either, therefore, 
a friend was to be loft by a capital4)uniihmcnt, or 
the law was to be fraudulently evaded. Of the va- 
rious means of alleviating fo perplexing a matter 
which prefented themfelves to my mind, that which 
I adopted feemed comparatively the moft juftifia* 
*ble: I niently gave my Own vote for his con- 
derrnarion, but I perfuadcd my fellow -judges to ac- 
quit him. Thus, in fo important a bufineis, I 
neither violated the duty of the friend, nor of the 
judge. But the fact gives me this uneafineis ; I fear 
that it was in fome degree both perfidious and cri- 

% minal, on the fame occafion, at the fame time, and 
in a common bofinefs, to perfuade others to do that 

. which in my own judgment was not right." — Here 
we find that Chilo, a man of fuperior wiidom, was 
doubtful how far, in behalf of a friend, he might 
offend againft law and equity ; which thing alfo 
diftrefled him at the dofe of life. Many others 
,allb of thofe who cultivated philofophy, as appears 
from their writings, have enquired with pardcular 
fenfibility and acutcnefs, Whcdier a friend may 
be afiifted (I ufe their own words) in oppofition to 
juftice, to what degree, and in what inftances.'* 
The meaning of which is, that they enquired whe- 
ther fometimes, againft law and eftabliihed cuftom, 
a friend might be affifted, on what particular oc- 
^afioqsj and to what extent. Many, as I before 

remarked, 
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jremarked^ have difputed upon this queftion ; but it 
has been inveftigaced with the greateft diligence 
by Theophraftus, one of the moft modeft but 
moft learned of the Peripatetic fed. His opi- 
nions on this fubjeft are to be found, if I remem- 
ber rigbCj in i^s firit book on Friendfliip^ which 
Cicero appears to have confiilted * when he wrote 
his own. What other things he thought pro- 
per to borrow £iom Theophraftus, he tranfpoied^ 
as was the nature of his genius and taftc, moft hap^ 
pily and moft pertinently. But this particular pafr 
fage, though, as I before t)blerved, fully difcufled, 
and of ^1 things the moft difficult, he flightly and 
haftfly paflcd over. He has omitted to borrow 
what Thcophraftus wrote witii equal labour and 
refleAion; and leaving the more perplexed and 
fubtle part of the difpute, has given but a few words 
on the nature of the thin^ icfclf. If any pne ihall- 

• Appears to have cQnfulud.\ — Phiiippus Carolus, a learned 
commentator pn Gellius, points Qut to the reader various paf; 
fages in thp writings of Cicero* which are obvioufly borrowed 
from popular Greek authors without acknowledgment; pardcu- 
larly from Dinmchus Demofthenes, Plato, and Ifocrates, which 
the Roman orator has more than imitated in his accufation of 
Verres, in his fpeech for iviilo, in his oration againil Midias, 
in his books de Fato, de Legibus, and in many other places. — 
A memorable inftance of this plagiarifin, if it may fo be called, 
is exliibited in the work of Macrobins, who has in various 
places taken whole paflages, and almoft entire chapters, from 
Gellius ; which is the more finguhir, as tliey lived in point of 
tiipe not very remote from each other. A col!e6lion of thefe 
frauds or thefts has been made by Thomaiius, to which, fays 
the learned author of the preface to Bellendenusi in the opinion - 
of Morhofius, more might be a4ded. 

chopfc ' 
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ehoofe to examine the palTage in Cicero, it is here 
added: — 

I " I am of opinion that this diftindion fliould be 
obferved : If the minds of friends be of approved 
worth, there fliouki then, without any rcicivc, pre- 
vail betwixt them a participation of all things, of 
dcfircs and of pleafures ; but- if any ennergence 
arife in which the lefs ingenuous dcfires of our 
friends are to be gratified, and which involve their 
fafety or reputation, it may then be allowed to de- 
viate from what is rights if chis may be done with- 
out extreme infamy ; for thus far indulgence may be 
given to friendihip/' — We may deviate, fayb he, 
from what is right when a friend's li& or reputadoa 
is at ftake ; but of what kind this deviation may be, 
how far ^e nuy go to affiil a friend, or in what 
vicioufnefs of his mind,^ hci does not fpecify. Yet 
in thefe perils of our friends, wiiat avails it me to 
know that I may deviate from wh^t is right if 1 can 
do fo without extreme balenef^, unlcfs he had aifo 
informed me what his idea of extreme bafenefs is 1 
and having once departed from equity, how far I 
may proceed? " Thus far indulgence may be 
granted to fricndfcip." — Now this is the very thing 
ofn.'oft importance to be known, but wliich thefe 
teachers have not dehned, how tar, and to what 
degrees, allowance may be made for friendlhip. The 
wife Chilo, mentioned above, to preferve a friend 
violated equity, but it is obvious how far he went 'i 
to fave his friend's Kfe, he gave advice which was 
wnjuft 5 but at the end of his lite he doubted whe- 
ther this adion cpuld be cenilired asxrriminal. We 

muft 
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muft not," fays Cicero, take up arms againft our 
country to ferve our friend." Who did not know 
Ais, as Lucilius obfei vcs, before Thcognis ^ was 
bom i But this is what I enquire, and am anxious 
to know, that granting a friend may be fcrvcd 
againft law and agatnit equity when it may be 
done without injury to the public liberty and peace, 
and when, as he fays, we have deviated from what 
is right, how much may this be done, on what oc- 
cafions, and to what extent ? Pericles of Athens, a 
man of exalted genius, and adorned with every va- 
luable accomplifliment, gave us in one inftance his 
undifguifed fentiments. A friend having aiked him 
to for^ar himfelf in his intereft and behalf^ he 
made him this reply : It becomes me to affift 
my friends, but I muft alfo reverence the gods 

♦ Befors T/jeognis.] — The original is. Hoc proi«{to 
ignoravit ctiam piiulquam Thcognis, ut Lucilius ait, nafcerctur. 
I beHevc the vcrfion I liave given will be found lufEciently 
literal and corredt; but a French tranilation of Gellius, not 
long fince publilhecl, renders the paflage thus : <^ £h ! qui elt-ce 
^ Pignoroit ? c'eft un aadomo plus ancien que Theognis et 
Lucilius." 

The fame exprefTion, ufed provcibially, occurs in Plutarch : 
T»Tt fxu r,^i*f Tt^iv ©to-yuv yiyoviiat. It feems furprifmg that this 
expreiHon has not been noticed by any ot" the profcued collec- 
tors of proverbs, particularly as it appears in a proverbial form 
unongft the fragmento of Lucilius; Priufquam Theogiiis 
ftaiceretur.'* 

s Re'vennee the godsJ\^lt is here read /axe* ^ think, 
with Gronovius, that the reading which occurs in Plutarch, de 

inepta verccundia,i8 better : we there find it ^^cs^s* ^w^aw ufquc 
ad aram. I prefer this from its particular allufion, for it was 
cttilomMy Ictf the peiibn. who took an oath to touch the altar. 

X Theophraflxis 
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ThcophrafKis alfo, in his book before mentioned, 
introduces this fubjed more ac large, and handles ic 
more corredily and widi greater minutenefs than 
Cicero, But even he in his dilTcrtation does not givef 
his opinion of iingle &&s, nor docs he adduce the 
unerring teftimony of examples ; but he treats the 
fubjed: fummarily, and in a general way, as thus : 
A finaU and trifling degree of bafcnefs," lays he, 
or even of infamy, is to be incurred, if great advan- 
ts^ may thus be obtained to a friend for the fnu^l 
ftain of contaminated virtue is done away and 
atoned for, by the greater and more ferious excel* 
knee of aflifting a friend* This trifling blot, this 
little aperture ^ as it were in our fame, is iiicnded by 
the iblidity of the good derived to our friend. 
Neither, he adds, fiiould we be moved hy words, 
(hat the purity of my reputation and the interefl: of 
my friend ate things not equal between them- 
selves. Thefe muft be determined by the weight 
and importance of immediate circumfbnces, and 
not by verbal terms on the comparative qualities of 
things. In things indeed which are either equal, 
or not much otherwife, when our friend's interefl: 
Is to be weighed againft our integrity, this latter 
muft preponderate. But when our friend's interefl: 
exceeds to a great degree, and in a matter of no 
great magnitude, the diminution of our honour is 
inconfldeiable, then the advantage of our friend 

^ 4^rture,] — Lacuna; perhaps eyelet-hole, though leis 
cfegu)t# would better have conveyed the meanyig of the au* 
tfaor. 

ihould 
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fljould be fuperior to any regard for our own vir- 
tue ; juft as a vaft weight of brafs is of more value 
than finall filings of gold." — I have added the words 
of Theophraftus on this fubjej5t:> 

** In a thing of this kind I do not know which is 
more, eft imable> or which part^ compared with the 
correfpondcnt part of Ibmething elfe, is preferable.' 
As for exanipki as gold is more eftimable than 
biafs> and a pordon of gold^ compared with its coT- 
relpondent portion of brafs, fcems of more value> 
but an accumuladon of number and of magnitude 
will make an alteration.'' 

Favoriniis ^ alfo, tlie philofopher, fomewhat re- 
laxing and inclining the exaft balance of juftice^ 
thus defines diis indulgence and feafonable kind- 
neis. ^ That which is called &vour hy. men is a 
remifTion of the fevcrity of juftice according to the 
occafion.'* 

|n another place this fame Theophraftus has thus 

cxprelTedhis fentiments: — " The fmallnefs and the 

' /Viwr/>i»j.]— The life of this philofopher is given by Phi- 
loftratus. He wrote various things on hiftory and philofophy, 
as appeirs alfo from Stoba^us. He lived in tlic time of Adrian. 
It is reported that he exprefled himfelf aftoniihed at three 
th^gs :-~That, being bom in Gaul, he ihould fpeak Greek (b 
well ; thaty being an eunuch, he ihould be accufed of adultery } 
and thvLt, having ccyifidendy thwarted the emperor^he fhouldpre- 
(erve his life. His name in Greek is (Pa^w^uo?; his Latin 
name is Favorinus, from Favor, as Cenforinus from Cenfor. 
He was remarkable alfo for his great fluency of oratory. Be- 
iides Fhiloilratus* the reader may confult concerning him Sui-* 
dsa, who fays, amongft other things, that he wa« an hennaphro* 
dite ; and Ludai^ in his Eonoch. and Dcmonax. 

magnitude 
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milgniaide of thefe things/ and all thde eftimates 

of duty are moderated, diredted, and governed by 
certain periods of time externally affeding them^ 
by the dependant circumftances of perfbns, caufes, 
and feafonsi by the neceflkies of the things them- 
felvest concerning which it would be difficult to 
give decided precepts, all which confiderations to- 
gether may juftify aiTent or the contrary* Theic 
and fimilar opinions are profeiled by Theophraftus 
difcreetly, earneftly, and pioufly, yet rather with an 
intention to dilcriminate and argue, than to decide 
with opiniative confidence. For they indeed who 
are ignorant of the caufes of knowledge, the diver-* 
fities of bo£es, and the modes of diQ>utation, can^ 
not produce a precept plain, diftinft, and unchange- 
able, that will apply to every fad, which was what in 
the firft part of this effay I faid was the thing we 
wanted. Among other wife and falutary maxims of 
this Chilo, who was the occafion of the argu ments here 
introduced, this which follows is of experienced ufc- 
fiilneis, as reftraimng within due limits the ungo^ 
vernable paffions of love and hatred, — Sq love % 

^ So kvi.]Wt}M fingular ieiitiment» here aicribed to Cialo, ^ 
^rhf by Ariftotle and Cicero, given to Bias. In Cicero's trad 

on Friendfliip, Lelius affirms it to have been the opinion of 
$ciplo Africanus, that no fentiment could be adduced more 
hoftile to true fricndihip ; which, indeed, if the fentence be un« 
derdood literally, is natural and To reilrain the i^npuire 
cf the fodal afie£tions, firom the idea that we. may one day hato 
ihofe whom now. we loveT tends |o poilbn the fonrces of tho 
iiobleft virtnes, to excite nniverially the qnamiable fpirit of diTt 
trnft, and, like Rochefaucault*s Maxims, to prefcnt us only with 
the moil unfavourable picture of human nature. But perhaps 
no more was intended than generally to teagh as modei^auoii 'v\ 
(he indulgence of all oar palfiooi. 

Vol* I« C (%azed by coogie 
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(fays he) as if you would one day hate, and lb 

hate as if hereafter you may love." Concern* 
ing this Chiloj Plutarch the philofopher thus writes^ 
in his treatife on the Soul : — The fage Chilo 
hearing one fay that he had no enemy^ aiked hiixi 
if he had then no fHend ; thinking that friendlhips 
and enmities necefTarily folioweda and were depen- 
dent on each other/' 
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Chap. IV. 

fbe nice and curious explanation j by Animus Julianus, 

p-oying the elegance of a word borrowed by Cicero^ 
in jmeofbis orations, 

t « 

A NTONIl/S JULIANUS^ the rhcto- 
rician, wa^ of a very ingenuous and pleafing 
temper^his Jearning was both ufeful and agreeable, 
and his diligence and memory^ widi refpeft to an- 
cient elegancies, was exceedingly copious. He was 
dlmoft always employed in enaniining the works of 

For the few chapters like the prefent which obcvr in thit 
work, the author himfelf has made an adequate apology in his 
preface. Concerning this, it muft be acknowledged that, torn- 
ing on a verbal nicety and diflindHon in the JLiatiii language* \x 
cannot be transfafed with due effed into any other; nor if it 
couldy would it materially gratify the c^ofity of an Engliik 
reade^ It was omitted for this reailin I prefome in the French 
tranflation of Gellius, which I before mentioned, though that 
work certainly contains other chapters on the fubje6l of gram-, 
mar and verbal criticifm equally dry and unintereiling. For 
my own partf having undertaken to tranflate the work of an 
ancient writer, I ihould think that I inqper fefUy peiibrmed my 
duty by fuppreiTmg any part of my original becaufe attended 
with diihculties, or becaufe it wa^ in my own judgment com- 
paratively lefs entertaining. 

* Antonius ^Commentators exprefs a doubt whether 

this is the fame perfon mentioned by ancient writers, and by Mi-» 
Attdos Felix in particQlar,by the name of Salvius Julianns, This 
latter lived in the dnie of Adrian* wrote on the Jew8» and is 
aUb menuoned by S|)aiuanu5> Bnfebiusj and others^ 

Ca the 
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the older writers witji fo great acuteneis, weighing 
their excellence or detefbing their errors, that his 

judgment was correft almoft to perfeftion. This 
Julianus had the following opinion on the Enthy^ 
meme % which is in Cicero's oration for Cn. Plan* 
cius, I will firfk cite the words which gave rife 
to that opinion :— 

" Yet the owing of money and of kindnefs. are 
different things :* he who pays money inftantly ceafes 
to have that which he has paidj for he who is in 
dfebt keeps back another man's money. But he 
who pays kiadncfs^ ftill has iti and he who has it % 

* Entifymem.]'^'T\aa, in logic and riietori^ is an arguinent 

confiding of two propofitions— an antecedent, and a confe- 
quence immediately dedi^cible from it ; or rathe;*, a qontraifled 

' It is impoi&ble to tranflate this pafTage, and retain the point, 
of the original. Habere gntiam is a'phrafe the meaning of 
which is not only to return thanks for favours received* but 
alfo to be grateful in mind ; upon which complex meaning of 
the term riic point of Ciceio*s expreffion depends. It is fomc- 
what exemplified by the foUowing parage in the Eunuch o( 
Terence : 

*' Et habetur ct refertur Thais a me ita uti merita €;s gratia.** 

But the fingliih readenvill more eaffljr comprdiend its pupoct 
from the Mowing lines of Milton* wluch feem almoft liteiafl^ 
bonowed fiom what is before us 

" Lifted up fo high, 
I 'sdeign'd fubje6ion, and thought one ftep hijghet 
Would fet me hi|;h'ft» and in a moment qn^ 
The debt immenfe of 'endlefs gradtude* 
So bnrdenibme* ftill paying iUll to owe; 
Forgetful what from him I ftill receiv'd. 
And underftood not that a grateful mind 
By owing, owes not, but ftill pays* at 9009 

Iji4e^an4dUlchtfg^*t 
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t)y the circumftance of having it, pays it. Nor 
ihali I ceafe to be in debt to Plancius, by paying 
' him this kindnefs ; neither fliould I have paid him 
kis in my inclination towards him^ if he had never 
been involved in this trouble.'' 

The body, of the fcntence, he obferved, was 
finooth and unembarraffed $ and^ as far as rnodu^ 
lation was concerned, fufficicndy elegant; but it 
was neceflary to make allowance for a word's being 
a litde changed from its original meaning, that die 
whole fentence, taken together, might be confiftent 
with itfelf. Comparing the owing of kindnefs and 
of money together, the word owi?ig will certainly . 
apply to both* The owing of kindnefs, and of mo« 
tiey, may properly be oppofed to each other, if the 
cxpreffion of owing kindnefs and owing money be 
allowable. But let us fee what happens in die cafi; 
of owing and paying money, and in that of owing 
and returning kindne^j ftill applying the word owing 
to both. Cicero, he continued, when he affirm^ 
diat the owing of kindnefs and the owing of money 
^CTt different^ and gave his realbn why he thought 
fo, applied the word Mei to money ^ fpeaking of 
kindnefs, inftead bf deietj he fays haieti Thefe arie 
his words : — Gratiam autcm^ ei qui refert babet, et 
fui babet in eo i^o quodhabety refert J* But this word 
does not iuit the compariibn which i.> diade ; for 
the owing of kindnefs, not the having it, is com- 
pared with money* He confequendy ought to 
have faid, and he who owes^ by the aft of owing pays 5 
which would be abfurd and forced, if kindnefs not 
yet returned might be faid to be returned, becaufe 

C3 it 
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it is owed. He changed, therefore, and liibflitated 

a word fimllar to. that which he omitted, that he 
might ftill leem to preferve the purport of the 
word owingi the fubjeft of comparifon, and not in- 
jure die neatnefi ,of the fentence. In this manner 
did Julianus explain and criticife thcfe paiTages of 
ancient writers, wtiich young men read ^ under hia 
inlpeftion* 

^ Tlnaig mm r«A^]««This aUndes to what fonued a part of 
Roman educadon. It was ufual, after paffing through the £6im 
of domeftic cti(cipHne> ibr young men of family to be placed 

under the care and patronage of fomc charadler diftinguilhed 
by abilities and learning. With him they conftantly fpent their 
time* attending him in the fenate, at the bar, and conflituting at 
it were part of his family in private life. Amongll other tlunga 
propofed to young men by thefe infbrudors, were controverted 
queftions of ancient hiftory or fdence, about which they were 
to excrcife their talents in difputc and argument. Thus were 
Cicero, his great rival Hortenfius, Julius Cxfar, and other il- 
luftrious charaders of ancient Rome, initiated into the paths 
which conduded them to the higheft honours of the ftate. 

It may be added» that in an eatiier period of the Roma|i 
hiftory the ftudy of rhetoric was diought injurious to the youth* 
and prejudicial to the date. Accordingly, we find that different 
decrees of the fenate were paffcd, expelling rhetoricians from 
Rome. See Suetonius de clans Rhetoribus. The ufefulnefs of 
the art gradually appearing* it became, in fucceeding ttmes^ 
highly honourable, 
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Chap. V. 

ithat the orator Demojlhenes "ivas dijlinguijhed by a 
Sjjgiraceftd attentum to the ornaments his ferjoui 
md that Ilortenftus the pleader y from the fame faub^ 
end from his njing the a^ion of a player when he 
fpke^ was called a BaccbdnaUan dancing-girU 

IT is faid of Demofthencs that in neatnels of 
dreis ^, and attention to his perfon, he was de« 
licate and exad even to a fault. From hence his 
ipruce reft and effeminate robes were ufed by his 

rivala 

* DcmMenesJ] — The name of Dcmofthenes is fo familiar, 
i/' that a modern writer is fearful of introducing it» well knowing 
• that whatever he can fay is in danger of being reje&ed as trite 
and common. Yet> with the impreifion that many Englifli 
writers may have conceived prejudices againft this illttftriotu 
charafler, haftify taken up, and, perhaps, unjuftly founded, I 
cannot rcfift the prefent opportunity of doing away fome of 
their effeds. It is by many imagined that in the great theatre 
on which his abilities yjcrt more conipicuoufly di(played> he 
diihonojired his talents, and injured his country, by accepting a 
bribe from Philip of Macedon, It is not consent with the 
limits which I have prefcribed myfelf to enter into particulars; 
but the reader may be afllired that the fahicy of this imputation 
has been proved even to dc^monilration by a name as illuflrious 
as that of Paufanias. On the fiiM:'6l of the accufation here in- 
Iroduced, I am inclined to think that much may be allowed for 
the mifreprefentations of ignorance, much for the exa^erations 
(if envy. Demofthenes died in exile, end probably by poiibn* 
His melancholy fate, and that of Cicero, is alluded to in fome 

C 4 very 
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rivak and opponents as a reproach againft him. 

This alfo gave rife to fundry bale and unbecoming 
appellations^ jeflefting not only on his manhood, 
but his moral chara6ker^ In like manner Hor* 
tenfius, almoft the greateft orator of his time, ex- " 
cepc Ciceroj becaufe his drcis was choien and put 
on Math the moft ftudied care and cxtraordinarjr 
neatnefs> and becaufe, when pleading, his hands 
wete conftandy in aAion^ had many harih and 

^ ^ very energetic lines by Juvenal, in the Satire, where he em* 
phadcally defcribes the ill confeqnences of Indulging the ex*, 
tr^ me of every ruling pailion 

«« Eloquium aut famam Demofthenis aut Ciceronis 
Incipit optare, et totis quinquatribus optat, 
Quifquis adhuc uno partam colit aiTe Minexvamb 
Quern fequitur culU>s angufbe vemulaoffie ; 
Eloquio^ fed uterque pent orator.** 
« Neatue/s of </r$$.]— This peculiarity, which of itfelf will 
juftify no condu£on with refpe6b to internal charader, has dif- 
dnguiihed mtny eminent men of our own country. It is par- 
ticularly related of the pious Nelfon, and the accomplilhed 
Gray. %/" 

5 Moriil chara^er^l^Tht expreflion in the original is of a 
Idnd which admits of no tranflation, and refers to the loweft 
and moil deteftaUe profligacy, concerning which, as Ogden« !n 
one of his fermont, emphatically fays, ^ the greateft Ignorance 
. is the greateft wifdom.** 

^ His hands nvere conftandy in ^i<^7/o«.]-— Cicero, In his fpcech 
againft Q^Caecilius ufually called Divinatio, mentions this ha- 
bit of Horteniius : " Q^id cum accufationis tuas membra dividere 
coeperit, et in digitis fuis ^ngulas partes caufse conftitoere.*' 
Again : Mihi^im videtnr periculum fore ne -ille non modo 
veifns te obrnat, fid geftu ipfo ac mota corporis prxftringat 
aciem ingemi tuL^' See alio Valerias Maximns, Book VIII. 
c. X. who thus fays of Hortenfms, and his aftion when fpeak- 
ing: " Nefcires utmm cupldias ad audiendum eum an ^ 
(pe^Undum concurreretur, 

opprobrious 
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opprobrious terms heaped upon him ; and In the 
very caufes and trials * abufed for reiembling an 
afton But L. Torquatus, a man of unpoliflied 
mind and unamiable manners,, when the affair of, 
*Sylla was before the judges, with ftill greater 
bitternefs called him not an adtor, but the pofture- 
fliewing Dionyfia, a well-known little dancing-g^rl s 
Dionyfia !** replied Hortenfius, in a'foft and gen- 
dc tone^ " I had rather be Dionyfia, than, as you 
are, Torquatus, unacquainted with the Muies % with . 
Venus, and with Bacchus, 

* Unaequainttd with tbt Mufis, &c.] — ^The firft and fecond df 
thefe expreffions reqabe« no explanation ; the third* onac- 
qoainted with Bacchus" does. The Greek is Mr^ltoov^ 
Ivhich was applied to a perfon who faid nothing to the purpofe. 
The firft origin of tragedy was the finging of verfes or hymnt 
in honour of Bacchus. When, as an improvement upon this, the 
early poets attempted to interweave circumHances of andenC 
mjrtbology* or to introduce fomething of a nunral tendency, the 
common people exclaimed* yhf wfjn Ai^rmty This is nothing 
/rixmt Bacchus. 
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Chap. VI. 

P^^^ ^ /P^^^^ delivered by MeUllus NumidicuSf 
in bis eenforjhipi to the people^ in wUcb be encouraged 
$bm to -matrimony ; why tlmt Jpcech is cenfured^ and 
tow it mof be defended. 

TH E fpeech of Metellus Numi4icus a grave 
and eloquent man, was read to a numerous 
^nd learned company. It was his addrefs to the 
people in .)m cenforihip^ on the fubjed of mar- 
^age, iriien he advifed them to take that ftate upon 
tlicm. It contained this pafifage : — 

Ifi Romans, we could do without a wife, we 
ihoxild all be without that fource of vexation ^ ; but 

iince 

* JV;/;w/<//Viw.]— He was fo called, becaufe he triumphed ovejf 
Jagurtha, king of Numidia. . He U mentioned in high terms 
of refped by Cicero ; and his gteat firmnefs of cbarader is ex* 
tolled by Valerius Maximus. 

* /^*';r«f/w.]— Philippus Carolas, a commentator on Ge1Iias> 
is fo facetious at thi^. pafikgc, that I cannot help giving; Ids words 
in Engliih : " The pi jh'es of virgins are in every one's mouth, 
and liicy who are honoured with their fmiies fccm to them- 
/elves to be above tribunes, praetors, and confuls; nay, to 
rife to heaven itfelf. Henbe come thefc fofc expreffions* 
my delight, my charmer, my fouU my honey, my rofe, light of 
my eye, &c. &c. But as foon as they become married women* 
this flower periflies, which fcems bom for one fleeting moment. 
Then they are changed indeed : the terms then applied to 
them are plagues, tempells, torments, cu rfe, continual fevers* 
and* to fom up all in a word* intolerable eviL" | y 
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lincc nature has fo ordered it, that we can neither 
five with them happily enough, nor without theoi 
by any means, we muft confult for our lafting ft* 
curity, radier than a tranfient gratification." 

Some were of opinion that MeteOus, being 
cenfor, and whofe bufinefs it was ' to induce the 
people to marry, ought not to have acknow* 
ledged the vexations and perpetual inconveniences 
of the marriage ftate, which, inftead of alluring 
them to it, was more likely to deter them from 
it i that, on the contrary, he iliould rather have 
given his fpeech a different turn, and have urged 
that, for the moil part, there were no inconveni- 
encies in marriage; but if fiimetimes there ieemed 
any to arife, they were of no great moment, and 
very eafy to be fupported and that they were fooa 

But for thefey and other wittkifiiu of a Similar import, amplo 

compenfation is made by Milton^ in his beautiful apoHrophe to 

connubial love. 

1 he not liv ing happily with or without them, has been made 
Ae fad burden of many a merry fong, from the dme of Arif* 
tophanes to the preient. See his Lyfiftnua»line 1057* 



The literal interpretation of which is» True, and not falfe, jt 
flat laying, diere is no living with thefe deftruAive creacnrei^ 
nor without them. 

• frJ!?oye bufinefs it avas.] — It was one part of the cenfor's of- 
fice to reward or rather encourage marriage, and to punifli 
celibacy. If any man lived to old age without marrying, the 
cenfinr e»ftcd a £ne from him, which was called ss axorinm; 
ffkidi hm, ffe m told by Plntaucli» in liis lafe of CamiOiii^ 
^t greatnaa very ligorouily enforced. |^ 
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fergotten in the greater number of advantages an^ 
delights That thefe defefts neither happened to 
all> nor from any vice of nature» but from thtf 
milconduft and ihjuftice of certain hufbands. 

But Titus Caftricius was of opinion, that the 
^feeeh of Metellua was tighti and perfe&ly fuita-^ 
ble. " It became a cenfor,'* he obferved, " to 
ipeak in one ftyle^ an orator in another. The latter 
might be allowed to profefs fenttments which wero 
fallacious, bold^ fubtle> and fcdud:ivc> if they were 
but confiftent.with themlelvesi and could by any 
^tifice imprefs the ininds of their hearers. Nay, it • 
was diigraceful to an oratori when his caufe was 
bad, CO omit any thing. Or leave any thing unaf^ 
failed. But with relpeft to Metellus, he conti- 
nued^ a venerable charafter, of fo much dignity and 
integrity, and fiich exalted rank, fuch a man ad- 
dreffing the Roman people, ought not to utter a 
word the truth of which was not alike known t6 
himfclfi and obvious to his hearers particularly 
when he was Ipeaking on a fubjeft which every 
day*s obfervation, and the general experience of 
common life, rendered fa^niiiar. Confeifing, then, 
a cauie of difquietude notorious tc* all mankind^ 
and thus dcfcrving the praifc of undilguifcd fince- 
rity, he concluded, as an eafy and neceflary conk* 
quence, what was alike moft important and unda^ 

* Dili^hts,'^ ' " Felices tcr et ampliusj 

Quos irrupta tenet copula, nec ixuUa 
Divulfus querimoniis 

Suprema citius folvat amor diei'' ^ H<n^ 
^ niablc^ 
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niable, that frequent marriages were cffcntial to the 
jgpod of the ftate." 

Another paffage from this fame oration of Mc- 
tellusy I have always confidered as meriting repeated 
attention^ no lefi ib, indeed, than the writings of 
the greateft philoiophers. It is this : — The im* 
mortal gods can certainly do very much i but we 
cannot expeft them to wifli better to us than pa- 
rents. Yet parents^ when children are le&aftory^ 
difinherit them. What then can we expefl: from 
Heaven, and the immortal gods, unlefs we put a 
ftop to our evil praftices ? It is right that die gods , 
' ihould be favourable to thofe who do not oppole 
their will. The inunortal gods may Ibew theiri^ 
probation of virtue ^ but are not obliged to take it 
for a cpmpanioii." 
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Chap. VII. 

fit thefe words of Geeroy taken from bis fifth oratiom 
. agaitiji VerreSy Hanc fibi rem fperant fr^efidio futU" ' 
runty ' there is nothing to complain of or to eenfure \ mid 
they are in an error who pollute the accurate copies 
of Gcero, hy writing it futuram." ylifo mention 
is made of another word in Cicero^ which is changed 
Ij commentators from its proper ufage to an impro^ 
per em. A few ohfervatiem eare fcMered upon the 
modulatim and rhythm of JiyU, which Cicero fiudied 
with great totet^im^ 

« , 

IN Cicero's fifth oration againft Verres, in that 
copy the auchenticicy of which cannot be doubt- 
td, being made by the care and diligence of Tiro \ 
it is thus written ; — 

^< Homines tenues obfcuro loco nad navigan^ 
• adeunt ad ea loca quas nunquam ante adierantj 
neque nod ciTe iis, quo venenint, neque femper cum 
cognitoribus efle poffunt. Ha;c una tamen fiducia 
civitatis non modo apud noibros magiftratus^ qui eC 

y/ " 97ro.]— This pcrfonage was firft the flaye, then the freed- 
man of Cicero, and always honoured with his confidence and 
friendfhip, on account of his merit and accompli Ihincnts. There 
is extant in Cicero*s works a book of letters entirely addreiied 
to tlus TirOy and full of expreflsons of efteem and kindneis. . It. 
appears that Cicero always confnlted him on what he wroce» 
and left every thing to his care^ to be publiflied or not* as h« 
thought proper. \/^ , 

legum 
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kgum et exiftimationis periculo contincntur, ncquc 
apud cives folum Romanosj qui et fermonis et juris 
et multarum rerum Ibcietate (junfti (unt, fore fe 
tutos arbicrantur^ fed quocunque venerint banc fibi 
rem praefidio fperant futurum!* 

A great many were of opinion that there was an 
efTor in the lafk word, and that it ought to be 
written not futurum^ but futuram ; nor did they he* 
iitate to fay that it ought to be conre&ed ^ left, ag 
the gallant in tlie comedy of Plautus (for it was 
thus they indulged their raillery on the fubjedt) fo a 
fokcifm * in the oration of Cicero, Ihouid be openly 
detefted. There happened to be prefent a friend 
of mine, a man of moft extenfive reading, of whole 
ftudy, refleftions, and lucubrations, almcrft aU the 
writings of the ancients had been the conftant ob- 
jeft. He, on examining the book, affirmed, that 
there was no fault or inaccuracy in the wordj 
and that Cicero had ^ken properly, and with ele<p 
gance. Futurum, he obferved, does not refer to rem, 
as hafty and incurious readers think, nor is it ufed par« 
ddpially. It is an indefinite word, fuch as the 
Greeks call a7rapsiA(parQ¥, not ferving number or gen* 
det> but altogether unconne&ed and promifcuous. C. 
Gracchus ^ has ufed the fame kind of word in his ora- 

* Solecifin.] — So called, fays Gronovius, from Soli, a city in 
Cilicia, whofe inhabitants were faid by the Athenians* Soloikesuitt% 
y See Diogenes Laertius, at the Life of Solon. 
V ' C Gracr/6«i.]— Cicero^ in his tra& de Claris Oratoribns* 
&ys, That he was a man of extraordinary talents; that in 
doqaence he was inferior to none ; that his language was lofty, ^ 
his fentiments wife« and that he was in all things a great an4 ^^jJ^ 
digni£ed chara^«"^(7rtf/iw/«/, y/ . g/jf 
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tion, the tide of which is, De QuinCo Popilio 

circum conciliabula," in which is this paflage: 
" Credo ego inimicos meos hoc di&urum i** where 
he fays di^urum, and not di^uros. Does not 
Gracchus apply preciiely in the fame meaning the 
word S&Urum as Cicero does futurum f Thus in 
Gredci without any fulpicion of error, the verbs 
firoino'f f 0-f o^dti, Affiiv, and the like, are given to 
both numbers and all genders without diftindbion. 
He added, that in the third book of the Annak of 
the excellent Quadrigarius* there was found, 
Dum ii conciderentur, hoftium copias ibi oc-^ 
cupatas futurum*^ In the beginning alio of the 
eighteenth book of the Annals of the fan^e Quar 
drigarius, there was this fentence s Si ^pro tua 
bonitate ct noftra voluntate tibi valetudo fuppetit, 
cftquod fperemus deos bonis bene fa^wrum*' In like 
manner in the twenty-fourth book of Valerius An-« 
tias % we read, " Si hse res divinae fadas riteque per- 
litatae eflent, harufpices dixerunt omnia ex ftntentia 
frocejfurum cffe." Plautus alio, in his " Cafina,** 
ipeaking of a young woman, fays occifmm^ and not 

fccijuram-^ as, 

Etiamne habet Cafina gladium ? habet fed duoi 
Quibus akero te Gccijurum ait, altcro villicum.** 

• ^adrigarim.'^'^O^ this QuadrlgaHys but very little Is 
known. Much ufe was made of him by Livy, more by Gel- 
liu5» and many things were taken from him by M9crot)iuSit 
Servius, Nonius, and Piifciaiu A fragment of his t^orks it 
ibnnd in Seneca. He was a writer of ^om^ii annalt. 

4 Vekrnu u^nliar.]— This w^s another ancient writer of ftt- 
|)erior diftin^OB> of whole works a few Scattered fragments' 
only remain. is pften 4uoipd by Livyj, and was of much 
pfetoPiin^^ 



Thus* tpQ>. Labeiius % in his Gemellis t 

Nqo putavi,, hpc.eam.futuruiiu • 

m 

Were not, therefore^ all thele people ignorant of 
what a fokciim was? Qcacchus ufed the word 
SSuntmt Q^iuSiXVffAm fu^^ md ienefaSurum ^ 
Plautus occifurum ; Amias procefurum i Laberius fac^ 
turum, all indefinitely. . Which yfagei is neidier dif- 
tinguilhcd by number, perfon, gender, or tenfc, but 
comprehends them all by one unvaried termina^ 
tion. Thus Cicero ufed futurum neither in die 
mafculinc nor neuter gender, for that would have 
been a foledfm ; but as a word which, had nothing 
to do with any gender. This fame friend of mine, 
in Cicero's oratioa concerning the command of 
Cn. Pompey, affirmed, that it was thus written by 
CicerOj and fo he always read : ^um vejlros 
portus atque eos p&rtui e^uiius vitam ac fpiritum 
ducitU in p-^donum fuijfe potejlatem Jciatis*' That 
it was no fokcifm to lay ^ fotejiaim fuiffe^ as the 
vulgar and half-learned fuppofe ; but he contended 
the exprelEon was proper and corre(^> and was 

• Laherius.'\-^T\it, Fragments of Labeiius were colledled by 
Henry Stephens, and publiihed with others of the ancient La- 
tin poets; and they are aho ^nd in the Corpus Poetarum 
pttblilhed^by Mattaire. He wrote fatincal pieces* and wat 
urged by Jnlitis Cafar to appear pablicly on ^ ftage. This* 
being a Roman knight, be for a time refuied to do» as an a£t 
highly degrading ; but he was finally compelled to gratify the 
tyrant. He introduced himfelf with that beautiful prologue 
which is found in Macrobius, and which an ingenious friend has 
done me the ^vonr to tranikte.— *It is hereafter fiibjoined« 

Vol. L D ' coauncn 
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coomoii aUb in Greek; and that Plttmis' t300» who 
was particularly exadt in hi& choice of^rds^ fays in 
lus Ainphitry6n» 

Numero mihi in nuKUm fliit ; 

not» as was ufual, in wmii. But befides PhrutCn, 
an cxampk fix>m whom he here adduced, I my&lf 
alfo have met with abundance of fuch readings in 
ancient writers, which will be found interlperfed in 
this colle^on. But fetdng afide both the reafon of 
the thing, and theft authorides, the found and dif- 
polltion of the words of themfelves dcclarcj that it 
was more iuitable to the care of the words» and 
the modulation of Cicero's fpeech, when he nrrighc , 
with propriety have ufed either, to prefer fotefiatm 
to fottfiate. The former is more agreeable to- the 
car, and fuller in the fentence, the latter more harib 
and lels perfefti that is, fuppoiing the ear to be 
corrcft, and neither deaf nor ftupid. For the lame 
f eafon, indeed, he preferre4 the word ixfikavii to 
ixpUcuif^ which began to be more in ule. Tbefe 
arc the words, as they appear in his oration on the 
command of Cn. Pompey: Tcftis eft Sicilian 
quam, mt^ltis undique cinAam pericuUs, non terrorc 
belli, fed coniilii celeriutc explicavU.** If he had iaid 
ixpScuit, the fchtsakt would have limped with weak 
and imperfed modulation. 

dicat miiras iBlis Stoloiib fententia Pfawdno iSumdne loc«tiin»' 

I 
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Chap: Vlll. 

i/tfry fnund in tU iooks of Sotion the pbilojfopier^ 
cmuefning the cmrwum Lms^ md Dem/jfthms $hi 
orator. 

i^QOTlON' was a msm no mean diitin£tio6» 

1^ of the Peripatetic fcft. He wrote a large 
book full of diffiifc and various hiftory^ which he 
called the lAom of AmaldieiaS w^ch inrotd is of 
the fame import as if one fliouid fay Corhucopiae. 
In this book th^ following ^17 is related of De* 
hiofthenes Ac orator, and Lais Ihe fcouriczaii i— • 
" Lais," (ays he, of Corinth, by the elegance 
and beauty of her peribn, obtained a prodi^ous 
•. deal of money 5 and it was notorious that ftie was 
vifited by men of wealdi froih all parts of Greece^ . 
but no one was admitted who did hot give her the 
fum flie demanded ^ which> indeed, was extrava- 

1/ ^ ^•/i«.]*'Thl« pWic>fc!Pl«lf ^ ^ rime ctf Tibeiifi^ 
khd was preceptor to Sel^ca> by wla^ \St is refpcafa% men- 
tioned. 

* Hern bf Amalthea.'\'-^^tt the Author's preface. 
^ She demanded.^'^At the doors of the apartments inhabited 
by courtezans, were infcribed their names, and the fum that was 
expcaed. This wc leara from Juvenal, Pctiomus, &c. the 
film here demanded by Lus of Demoftfaenes is aiktd» for th« 
iame piirpofe, of a yoiing man in Plintdl : 

«« Alias me pofcit pro ilia triglnta intnis 

Alias talentum magnum, neque quicquam qucO 
iCquiboniqucabcoimpeuare/* 

pft |an^ 
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gane enough Hence, he remarked, arofe that pro- 
verb fo common in Greece, It is not for every 
man to iail to CoAoth ^ ; that is> it was abiurd for 
any man to vilit Lus at Corinth, who was unable to 

give what Ihe 'required. This woman was pri- 
vattly vifited by Dcthdlhenes, who defired ' her 
favours. But Lais afked a thoufand drachmae, or 
a talent i this is, in our money, equal to a hon- 
I dred thbuiand lefterces. * Dentofthehes, ftriick with 
^ the petulance of the woman, and ilarmed at the 
greamefs of the fum, nirhied back ; and' as he nbs 
leaving her, faid, " I buy not repentance fo dear." 
' But the Greek #ords he .is reported to have uied 
are more pointed : ^ I buy not leji^tailce'' at a 
thoufand drachmae/' |/ 

■ 

TV C*T«fi&.]-^Tkis provtrbr is alio dcpliiiied tnotiier Way : 
Tbe ieas in the vkinitjf of Cormih were of very dBfScnli navi* 
^don ; dierelinre it wis neither eafy, nor always fafe, to make 

the harbour qf Corinth. The explanaiion, neverthclcfs, which 
• is here given by Gellius, is more plaafible, and more generally 
accepted* Corinth was always famous for its luxury and licen- 
tioufnefs ; and a thorufand nymphs of pleafare, confecrated to the 
forvice of the Coiinthian Venw, dbuid hardly iail of attiA^g 
a conoparfe of idle and rdttptuoin ftf^mgertt Horace ieems ta 
adopt the litter explanation here given : 

•* Non cuivia homini contingit adire Corintham j 
Sedit qui timuit ne non fuccederet." 

Erafmosy aUb^ in his account of this proverUal expreffion» qobtee 
feme Unti refle^ing on Corinthian volaptaoofnefs ; which, faya 
he, I would uaoiflate, if ihey were but as modeft as they are 
cic^anu 
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Chap. IX* 

* • • • . ' *- ^ . 

tbficujlom and, difcipUne of the Pythagorean fcbool^witb 
tlx t^Jixed/or their Jpeaking and being/ilenu 

fTT^HE order and method which Pythagoras ' 
I obfcrved, and afterwards thofe who fucceedcd 
him, in the admiflion ^nd inftniftion of difcipks, is 
4i4 to h^ve been this Firft of all, the youths 
who offered d;iemfelve$ for hb iaftru£tion he phy- 
Jio^mized''i which word means to judge of the 
ipaniiers and difpofmoos of men, by forming a con- 
j^6ture from the caft of their fece'ahd countehamie, 
and from the g^eral fonp and manner of the out- 
waid perlbn. ' Then he, whom he had thus ex- 
aipined and approved, was immediately admitted 
to bis difcipline, and, fpr a certain time, was en- 

• Pytbagoras,']'^'^vcrf thing of importance oonceming Py- 
thagoVas, his life, his difcipline, and his fyilem, the reader will 
fcid colleftcd and arranged with great perfpicuity in Enfield*s 
Hiftory of Philofophy, to which, once for all, I refer for fuch 
frrther expknalion cm the fttbje£fc matter of this chapter as may 
be entertaining or neceflary* 

V/* Phyfiognomhetd,'\^'£h9X a ftody like that of phy^ognomy^ 

which refts on no bafis, which every man's obfcrvadon knows 
to be delulive, and which in no rcfpeil conduces to the advan- 
tage or happinefs of mankind, fhould have employed the learned 
SM the wUe of ancient and modem times, is a ibriking proof of 
human infirmity. The moft ancient writer on this fubjeft is 
Ariftotk ; of more ti^odem dmes, Baptifta Porta was the man 
who mod excited attention ; and» at the prefent period, Lavates 
has exercifed great ingenuity on the fubjed; all have had thcij 
adnurerst 
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joined iilence ' i the period was not the fame to djl^ 
hut ^ varied according to his opinion of their ta- 
lents. He who obferyed filcnce, heard what was 
^d bf otheras but was not fuflfered to enquire^ if 
he happened not to underftand, nor to nnake re- 
marks on what he heard^ No one was filent for a 
lafifpaoe than two years \ in which prooefi of being 
filent, and of hearing, the difciples were called 
kearers. But when they bad learned what is of a4 
things the moft difficult, to be Alent and to hearj, 
and we^e inftru^:^ ,ia (he art called the holding the' 
tpiffiijt they.were dien permitted tp fpeak, to a(k 
queflions, to write down what they heard, and to 
fcomniunicate th^ir owii ppinions. |n this ftage 
they were called matbmaticiansi from the iciences 
which they were then beginiiing tp learn and re(le<5b 
upon I for the ancient Greeks called geometry, 
gnomonics mpfic, and the other profounder fci- 
cnces^ matbem^cs. But the common people call 
thofe mathematicians, who, to ufe a national woxd^ 
Ihould be named Chaldsan^ ^ 

After 



^ SUmeiJi^^maoM nodves have affigned fm the 
fileace w]iich Pythagoras enjoined his .dtfeiples at their initia* 
tion. It might poflibly, fays Enfield, from Bnicker, be of great 
ufe to them J and ^t was certainly a judicious expedient with 
re/peft to hijnfelf, as it reftrained impertinent curioilty, and pre- 
vented every inconvenience of contradiction. 

t Tuuoj^arj.i^Thifi |>eriad of diis |Mrobadoii yaiied fim 
two to five yearl. 

f CaMpwV/.i-^The art of dialling, the invention of which 
^ by feme given to Anasriffiander, by others to Anaxiinenes the 
Mileiian. 

• Chaldeans.] — The Chaldacans were particularly remarlc- 
aUe fat their ftiidy of the ^ib^Utt^€ iciwes. The term Chal- 
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After being initiated in thefe fdeiiceat diey pro- 
ceeded to ftudy die formadon of the worlds and 
die primaiy prindpki of ntom : thcjr were then 

called theorijls. 

When mjr firieod Taunia' had related theie 
diings concendng Pythagoras : ^ But at this day/* he 
continued, " they who precipitately, and with un- 
waflied feet % follow, the i^ofophers, are not latif* 
fied with being averfc to meditation, and ignorant 
of mufic and g^unctiy, but muft themfelves inv- 
pole the laws by which diey are to be taught. One 
lays, " Teach me this firft." Another exclaims, 
I w()uld learn thits thing, but not tiut.'' A third 
•is eag^r to begin with the fympofium of Plato, on 
account of the licentioulheis of Alcibiades*; an« 

dsetns was implied coDtanptaoofly, in, an appiopmte fenfe, 
to tlie tribe of allrokgen and ibrCinle-tdlen wliich inftftcd 

Jtome in its fplendour. See Jwrenal, Sat. vL— 

** Chaldbeis fed major erit fiducia : quicquid 
Dixerit aftrologast credant a tote relatum 
Ammoius.'' 

in the time of Antoninni Fia^and wrote, accoiding to Snidai^ 
on tlie difbwit dogmas of Plato and Arillotle. He is again 

mentioned by Gellius, Book VL c. xiv. as the aathor of Com* 
mentaries on the Georgic^ of Plato.— Gr<7m>^;W, * , 

' l/OT(M|(Myte«]«--»Tiiisisaproml»^ 
hook die Orecb «mpwc w%9%9 tumfmmu, which has its origin in 
*i«ligioas ceremony* in which no one coold bear a part witent 

£rft walhing. Hence 4t was applied generally to the under- 
taking any thing of importance without becoming care and cau- 
tion. In the place before it means that they rafhiy become ^ 
followers of pbiloibphers, without being prepared by pre\'ioas 
dilcipline. With nnwafked hands was a proy^b alfo of ^* 
^oent occaixenoe* and of fimihir import* ^ 
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other with the Phsedrus, on account of the oration 
of Lyfias. Nay, by Jupiter, there are Ibme who 
define to read Plato, not to improve in morals, but 
to obt^ a gracefulnefs^f ftyle and language ; not 
to become more modeft, but more witty." This is 
what Taurus ufed to remark, comparing thefe 
inodem followers of the philofopheFS with the old 
Pythagoreans, But neither muft this be omitted, 
diat all, without exception, who were admitted bjr N| 
Pythagoras into his fociety and difcipline, produced 
whatever effeOs or money they polfefied Sor the * 
common ufe j and an infcp^rable Ibciety was form- 
ed, as if it had been that ibrt of co-heurihip which is 
lightly exprefled by the tf rms bcrfto non dto ^ 

Htr^o mm For this exprf Ifion we have no correfpon- 

dent term fingUfh. It was an old law phrafe ; and we find* 
in the twelve |^les» erftiim citpm ofed to fignify equaUe 
divifion of focqperty Aongft heirs. See Heinec^iu and Salma- 
fius in Solmum, as well as Cicero de Orat c. lyL Cpnlequently* 
hcr^um mn citum muft mean a co-hcirlhip, the property of which 
was not divifible, which was precifcly the cafe with the old Pytha- 
l^oreap^. Qq their ^ntran^e into tlie fociety, the individuals added 
their property* without referve, to the public fund, becoming co- 
heirs or co-parineirs whh the reft in the c6n)m<m ftock« But ill 
cafe of difpute or difguft, no individual could infiil on havii^ his 
property reilored, or claim any portion of tlie whole. We do 
^adeed find, that if any member found himfelf, on experience, 
unable or unwilling to go through the whole procefs of the Py- 
fhagore^an difcipline^ it was ufual to reftore him a double per- 
^n; hut this was an a& of voluntary fibendity* the motive of 
\yhi^ was probably to convince the world of the dlfiateiefted 
liature pf the fed. Upon this fubjed of the commnnity of * 
goods which prevailed amongft the Pythagoreans, every necef- 
lary informauon may be found in the Life of Pythagoras by 
j^acitiusj and in Jamblichus de Myftc^.^ . 

Chap, 
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^he words of FavorinuSy addrejfed to a youth wb9 
> affe^ied M oU and oi^Ute mode of Jptaking^ 

^rpA VO RINUS ' the phaofophcrthiis addivffcd 

J/ a young man, who was exccIEvely fond of , 
old words, and of introducing antiquated and out 

. of the way phrafes in his common and dally con- 
verlation. 

^ Curius, Fabricius, aiid Cortmcanius % our coifti* 

trymen, of very femote times, and the three Ho- 
ralian brothers, ftill older than thefe, talked widi 
dieir friends plainly and perfpicuouQy, nor did 
they ufe the words of the Arunci, the Sicani, or 
Pelafgi, who were faid to have been die firft inha* 
bitants of Italy, but the language of their own 
times; but you, as if you yictt now converlii^ 
with the mother of Evander, ufe a lai^agc which, 

• Fa'vorinus.'l'^F or an account of this philofopher^ fee notes 
to Chap. III. 

CuHus, Fair ictus, an^ Coruncanius,^ — The two fbnner of 
. tkefe were very celebrated chara^rs in Romato hiAory. Co* 
Hiis expeJkd Pyrrhus firom Italy, and rendered hb name im*' 
mortal bjr the dignified fimplicity with which he refuied that 
flionarcli's prefents. Fabricius alfo was general ageinft Pyrr- 
hus ; and when the king*s phyfician made an ofter to poifon his 
mafter, the Roman fent him back in chains to the tyrant. Ci- 
cero draws a parallel betwixt this Fabricius and Ariflides the 
Athenian* Coruncaniut was a celebrated orator, and raifed 
faoLa mean fitiiation to the digniiy of Pontifex Maximus* 

9 1^ for 
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for many years, has been out of date, unwilling 
that any one Ihoidd know or comprehend what 
you mean. Why not Acn be filcnt, that you may 
fully obtain, your purpofe ? But you are fond of 
antiquity S you lay, becaule it is ingenuous, goodt 
temperate, and modeft. Imitate then the ancients 
in your life, but fpeak the language <xf the mo- 
derns, and have always impreffed on your memory 
and heart, what C. Casfar^ a nun of extraordinary 
genius and prudence, has written in his Artt book 
on Analogy — Avoid every unufual word as ^ou 

would a rockt'* 1/ 

« ^«//>a/(;.]— .This childiflt fendiieft for mndqaity, mthoot 
tafte and without rcafon, is finely ridicujpd by Horace, in lu| 
^piftle to Augttftus, 

** Caetera nequaquam fimili rattone modoque 
.^EMmat, ct nifi qua tertu fccrett taifqucv 
Tcmporibus dcfunfta vidct, fkHMlt et odic'' 

Moft happily imiutfisd by Pope. 

f Authors, like anal, grrtv dear as they grow oMf 
It is the ruft we value, not the gold. 
Chaucer*! worft ribaldry is learn'd by rote, • 
And beaftly Skelton heads of houfes quote : 
One likei no language but the Fairy Queen, 
A Scot will fight for Chrift's Kirk o' th' Gieen, 
And each true Briton is to Ben fo civU, 
He fwcarj the Mufes met him at the DeviL** 
* C. C-ig/Sir.]— This was Julius Caefar, whofc work on the fub- 
jcft here mentioned is praifed by Cicero in his Brutus. We 
have the nam^ aUb of vaiiotis other works which have not 
come down to vs.— A Treatifc on DiviaadoQ* fiane oratioas» 
two books on Analogy, and fomelhing againft Cato. He wrotf 
^fo foj?»e ppem»« 

Chap. 
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Chap. XI. 

fbucydidesj the €deirated bifimoM, 4^rm that ibe 

Spartans ufed not a trumpet but pipes in their 
Bis wards upon the fubje&m Herodotus r/* 
htesy that Hug Hafyattes bad mufidatts akoi^s i» 
readinejs. JJkewiJ^ Jom r marks upon the pitcb^ 
pipe of Caius Graccbui* 

THUCYDIDES, the moft iUuftrious ofth^ 
Greek hiftorians^ lelates of the Ijacedaeixio- 
liians, who were great warriors, that they did not 
ufcj as fignal^ in battle^ horns or tnunp^cs but 
^itte8\ This was not done in conformitf to any 

religious 

f Horns or /rK»jr/^//.]— Corauum tubarumve. The origin of 
thefe words is explaioed by the words theafelves. The horns« 
thongh in fucceedtng dmes made of hnSh weie originally the 
fimple komi of cattle. What I have tranflated triunpet was, . 
in diilindion from the horn, a ftraight tube. The perfomers on 
each were diftingutlhed by the names of comidnes and tubidnes. 
Both thcfe inftruments, with very little variation, perhaps, with 
refpedl to their form, continue in ufe at this day. 

^ Flutes was ix^ doubt what word to ufe in this pUce, p 
llttte or fife. In modem language, the fife is the martial in^rti* 
meat. We have ^ood authoiity for either fexpieflion. See 
i|ililtoo. Book I. Paradilb Loft. 

Anon the^moye 
In peileA phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Pf Aittt and ftift tccorder." 

a 
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religious rite or prejudice, or that the fpirits might 
be rouied or elevated, which is efie&ed by horns 
and trumpets'; but on Ac contrary, that they 
might be calmer and more deliberate, which is ac- 
compliflied by the ikill of the flute-player. They 
thought, that in attacking the enemy, and whea. 
engagements fir ft began, nothing more psomefnd 
iecurky or valour than dieir being reftrained fitm 
too daring exccffcs by founds of fofter harmony. ^ 
yfittn^ therefore the ranks were drawn up ^ placed 

It (ctm$ to mc probable^ that in. tim pailkge Milton had in 
aiimt this ji^aQcdaBoioman cuftom* 

See alfo CoUins's Ode to Libfaerty. 

** Who Audi awake the Spartan fife^ 
And call in iolemn (bunds to life 
Thofc youths, &c.'* - 

. * JntM^/.]— The expreffion in the originaL is not tuhs* 
but UtnL What the preciie difference was is not eaTy to fay : 
mnch concerning thefe inftmments may be found in Montfaocon; 

and that they were diftind both from cornua and tubas, is prov- 
ed by the pafTage before us, and various others in ancient wri- 
ters. See Horace. 

* Multos cafba juvant* et litoo tubas 
' Permiihis fonitos/' 

\ Drmnfn a/.]— ProdndsBi literally girt ly. See the w^rd 
4»is nfed in Horace : 

*• Hoc iter ignavi divifimoSf altius ac nos 

The drcfs of the Romans and of the Orientals in all times wak 
exceedingly inconvenient for labour^ or exertions of any kind : 
llnercibre they who travelled girded up^ if we may To iay, 

their 
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in array, and ready to eng^, the flute-pkjrets, dS£* 
Tcrently difpofcd along Ac lines, began. By this 
foothing, delightfiil, and folemn melodyj and a 
fort of difcipiine, as it were, of military mufic,. the 
impetuofity of the foldiers was checked, and they 
'Were prevented from ruihing irregularly frcxn their 
ranks/ Butlet us cite this eminent writer's own words, 
important both from their dignity and truth. 

After this the attack began. The Argivcs 
and dieir allies ruflied forwards with eagcrnefs and 
fage. The Laceda^onians advanced (lowly to the 
found of flutes, the numerous players on '^ch -wcre 
dilpofed at regular intervals. This was not from 
any fuperftition, but that marching embodied and 
in unifon, their ranks might not be broken, which 
is -uAially done when great armies attack each 



The Cretans alfo, -as is reported, advanced to 
battle tempering and regulating their pace to die 
found of the lyre ^ But Halyattes, king of Lydia, 

agreeably 

thor loofe tniuct i and it is iwt improbable bat that foldien» 
when about to engage, or tm a march, did the iame* Fromsthis 

cuflom Harmer, in his Obfervations on Paffagcs of Scripture, 
takes occaAon ingenioufly to explain the phrafe of " gilding 
the loins." " They that travel on foot,** fays he, " are obliged 
to fallen their garments at a greater height from their feet 
than they are wont to do at other dmes.^' This ir what feme 
have itnderilood to be meant by giirding' their loins, not fimply 
iheir having girdles about them, but the wearing their gar* 
ments at a greater height than ufual. 

* The Z^'r^.]— In tPic original cithara ; bot the words lyra and 
cithara kern to have been ufed promifcuouily. See Athenaeus, 
lib. xiv. 1 have remarked, in my notes to Herodotos, that the 

cithanedus 
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agiteaMy to the cuftom of BarbAmn hixuiy, whejR 

he made war on the Milcfians, as Herodotus in 
bis hiftory relate^ had in his army, as well ((K 
military fervice as for the entertaimnent of hb vo* 
luptuous companions, performers on the different 
paftoial inftniments, and female pkyers on the 
flute ^. Whilft Homer reprefcnts the Greeks as 
engaging the enemy, not to the found of pipes or 
flutes, but in filetice % widi a &xn eii;ertion of mind 
And valour. 

«Buc 

■ 

citharadus and cithariftcs, both players oh the cithara or lyre, 
were to be thus diiliiigai(hed — the former accompanied his 
inftrument with hit voice, the latter did not. I ihould have 
remarktfdt at the preoeeding pafitg^ conotnung the Crettil^ 
that their military difcipline was borrowed fioiii the Laoede. 
snonians, and diat they were ^ iamaxon of the lailitary or 
Pyrrhic dance. 

^ female pk^m on tb$ fiat*^ — See Herodotus^ Book L 
Chap. xvii. 

' /»/£<riw».]^Hoiiier> in the paflage which piecedes the one 
here quoted^ repreients the Trojans as mfhbg in a tumnltiioiis 
artoir and damoor to battle. 

With Ihouts the Trojans, rollung fiom a&r, 
Prodatm their notions, and provoked the war.*^ 

PoFi. 

Homer's words literally traniUted are> 
^ Bat the Trojans, when they were marihallcd bytiieir lead* 
era, advanced with tumult and diout like Inrds." 

Mr. Cowpcr's verfion is left faulty, but ftill not literal 
enough. 

» Now marliianM all beneath their (Weral cMefti 
With Jtaf^ning ftiouts, and with tbt clang ^amit 
The hoft of Troy advanced." . 

It 
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But fiknc, breathbg rage» refolv'd and ildll'd 
By mutual aids to fix a doubtful fields 
Swift march the Greeks/' 

• 

What dien means that mofl violent clamour of the 

Roman troops^ with which^ according to oiir writ^ 
of annalsi thqr were accuftomed to Ihout when they 
engaged ? Was this to oppofe fo wife a form of 
ancient difcipline» or is a flow and iilent pace eli« 
giblcj when advadcing to attack an enemy feen 
at a confiderable diftance ? or when they come 
to blows, is the enemy then at hand at the lame 
time to be repelled by force, and terrified by 
daosour? 

But this Lacedaemonian flute-playing brings to 
mind that oratorical Bute which is laid to have 
' been played before Caius Gracchus^ and to have 
modulated his tones when Ipeaking to the people- 
But the vulgar opinion is undoubtedly faUe, that 
when he was Ipeaking a perfon flood behind him 
playing on the flute, and by his various tones fome- . 
times reprelfing, fbmetimes animating his voice 
and aftion* For^ what could be more abfurd than 
that a piper ihoukl play to Gracchus when Ipeak- 

It was the cuftom of the Romans to dang their arras together 
when advancing to the attock ; but Homer fays no fuch thing 
of the Trojans. Milton* in imitation of the Greek poet's de- 
fcription of his conntfymeii's order of battle, thus ddcribet the 
fiUea angels. 

•* Thus they. 
Breathing united force, with iixed thought^ 
Mov'd on in fUcnce to iolt pipes." 

ingi^ 
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iijg, .as .if ^ he had ibcen a d^cuig mimic % differ- 
cnt mea(i]re85.tunes»..iuid tiniies ? They ,v\t^fe re- 
lation is of the bed authority afHrm^ diat. a man 
flood concealed an^ongfl: his auditors^ who^ from 
a imall flute, breathed at intervals a deeper tone to 
check and foften die harihnefs of his voice. It is 
not) as I think, to be imagined, that the ardour 
and impetuofity which was inftinftive, and natural 
to GracchiiSj required any extern^ inipulie. Ci- 
cero, however, is of opinion, that Gracchus uled. • 
this fiujte-player ^or both purpofes, that by tunes 
occafionally iWcct or elevated, his ftyle, when low 
or dry, might be animated, when harfli or impetu- 
tuous ipight be repreOed. Thele^ are Cicero's , 
words : 

Therefbte this fame Gracchus, as you m^ 
know, Catalus, from^ Licinius your client % who 

as 

* MjmV.]--->Pla]iIpes. In 'llie comedies^ when the chonia 

went ofF the flage, they were fucceeded by a fort of adlors, 
who diverted the audience for feme time with apifli poftures 
and antic dances. They v^ere not mafked, bat had their 
Xaces^eiured over with foot, and dfcffed themfclvres in lamln 
Mas, They wore garlands of ivy, and carped bafkets full of 
herbs and flowers to the honour of Bacchns. They aded al« 
ways barefoot, and were thence called Planipedes.— ir^;r»r/. 

• C//>»/.]— 'No word has varied more from its original ac- 
ceptation than this. It is derived from xMtu, celebro. It con<* 
ilituted no fmall part of the magnificence of the great men of 
ancient ' Rome to be courted as patrons* that is» to liave in 

• their trains : (for they were attended by them whenever they 
appeftred in public) a number of Grangers, or yoang men of 
rank, to whom, in return for this mark of refpcd and homage, 
they, coxomunicated inilrudion* or exteiuied their coonienance 
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is a man of learningy had always, when he 
, Ipeakingy a (kiiful (lave ftanding fecretly behind, 
him with an ivory flute % who». as occafi^^^ re^^ 

quired, breathed a note, to roufe him if languid, , 
or call him back if too harfli.'* 

With reipeft to this cuftom of advancing to 
battle to the found of flutes, we learn from Arif- 
totle in his Book of Problems, that it was in- 
troduced by the Lacedrrmonians, in order to make 
the confidence and ardour of their troops more con« 
ipicuous, and more efFeftually tried. Cowardice 
and fear, he obferves, is perfcdtly inconnpatible with 
fuch a mode of attack, whilil the mean and dallardly, 
ncceflarily Ihrink from what is fo noble apd intre- 
pid. I have fubjoined a few words from Ariftotle 
on this fubjed. 

Why, when about to engage, did they march 
to the found of the flute ?— That they might diftin* 
guifh thofe, who behaved like cowards/' 

and protedlion. The particular claim thcfe clients were Tup- 
pofed to have on their patroos, is accurately defined by our 
autlior, in the thirteenth Chapter of the fifth Book, to which the 
reader is referred. VirgU is called by Horace Jovenum No* 
biltnm CHens, in allafion to the particular patronage which was 
extended to the poet by the nephews of Attguftos. It is need* 
leTs to add how different a meaning the word now bears* 

I'vory fute."] — Much is pioved from this incidental men* 
tion of a flute of ivory. Amongil other thi^s it appears 
that in the time of (his Qraccims, both the fcience of mufi^ 
and the mechanic artt muft Jiave made no inconiideraUf 
progrefs* 

From Jrifiotle.'l — Gronovios informs ns» diat he was ne^ 
ver able to find the pafiage htre quoted in Ariilode. 

. Vol.. 1. ^ Craf* 
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• C a A p. XII. 

At what agCy from what ranky with what ceremonies^ 
oaths y and title, a Vefial wgm is admitted by the 

■ Pontifex MaximuSy and how floe pajjes her novi^ 
ciate. ^haty as Labeo affirms, neither doth jhe^ 
inherit hy law the pojfejjions of any one who dies 
intejlate, nor doth, any one inherit from her, dying 
without a wHL 

TH E writers on the fubjeft of taking * a Vcftal 
virgin, of whom L^beo Antiftius is the.moft 
elaborate, have afferted, that no one could be 
taken who was kfs than fix, or more than ten 

years 

■ 7*<»i/«g-.]— This word may, to an Englifh reader, at firft 
appear inelegant and' improper ; but it Teems eafily juftified by 
the explanation which follows in the latter part of the chap* 
ter. " The high pntfk,* fays our author, " took away the 
virgin from her parents, as a captive is taken in war;** diat 
is, with ieenung violence } not imlike the fenie in which Ho* 
race ufes the word capto. 

Gnecia capta ferum vi^lorem cefut.** 

The word tmJke, in Englifh, is ufed in a variety of iSgnifica- 
tations, apparently -very remote from each other. Do yoit 
cake me ? is nied for Do you undetftand me ? It is oied 
by Shakeipeare in a iHll more lingular fenfe. Lear's exe- 
cration agsunfl his daughter> has this llrong exprei&on. 

• « Strike her young bones. 
Ye taking airs, with, lament'* . 

* " I have 
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years old. Neither could ihe be taken unlefs both 

her father and mother were alive, if fhe had any 
defedt of voice or hearing, or indeed any perfonal 
bicmifti *, or if (he hcrielf or father had been made 
. free; or if under the protcdlion of her grandfather, 
her £ither being alive ; if one or both of her pa- 
rents were in adlual fervitude, or employed in mean 
occupations K She whofe iifter was in this charac«« 
tcr might plead exemption, as might fhe whofe 
father was flamcn augur, one of the fifteen who 

had 

I have with fome diligence examined Middleton's Letter from 
Rome* with the expe£Utibn of linding the ftriking fimilitade 
pointed oat betwixt the initiation of a Veftal virgin and the 

ceremony of taking the veil, as obfervcd in Roman Catholic 
countries. They undoubtedly, in many refpefls, bear a ftrong; 
refembUnce. It may hot be improper to ad4» that the word 
vir^ines was afed b/ the beft Latin writers* to fignify the 
Veftal virgins* without the addition of Vefialts* It woidd for 
exceed the limits of a note* to pomt oat the varioos partica* 
lars of the mode of life, the duties, and the privileges of a 
Vellal virgin, together with the horrible punifhment to which, 
in cafe of any failure of chaflity, Hie was condemned. The 
curious reader may find, in a trad of Lipfius, an elaborate 
difcttiEonof all that this fabje^l involves. Part of their employ^ 
ment was to keep up a perpetual fire in the temple of Vefta ; 
and it is well known that this has be^a* and perhaps ftill b* ob- 
ferved in irarions Catholic countries* in honour of the Virgin. 

* Perfonal blemiflj.'\ — The fame reilridion, according to Plu» 
tarch, was obferved in the eledlion of augurs. 

* AUan occupations,'\'~m>Thi5 expreiiion extended, without li- 
mitation* to all artizans and mechanics ; to all, indeed, without 
exceptbn^ who were not amongft the higher orders of fena- 
tors and knights. 

^ Flamrt, &c.]«— There were three flamens; one of Ju- 
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had care of the lacred books, or one of the feven- 
teen who regulated the facrcd feafts, or a prieft of 
Mars. Exemption was alfo granted to her who 
was betrothed to a pontiff S and to the daughter of 
the facred trumpeter ^ Capito Ateius has alio ob- 
fcrved, that the daughter of a man was ineligible 
who had no eftablifhment in Italy, and that lus 
daughter might be excufcd who had three children. 
* But as foon as a Veftal vir^n is uken, conducted to 
the veftibule of Vefta, and delivered to the pon- 
tiffs> flie is from that nnoment removed from her fa- 
ther's authority, without any form of emancipation % 

or 

pitcr, one of Mar\, and one of Quirinus. Here alfo it may 
be proper to inform the Engiiih reader^ that there were fix 
Veftal virgins, fifteen augurs, fifteen Iceepers of the iacred or 
Sybiliine books* feven epulos* ^ iirlio^'*'p ufe the words of 
Gibbon* ** prepared the table of the gods» condofted the 
(blemii proceilion* and regulated the cerenonies of the an* 
^ nual fcftival.** 

5 Pontiff.'] — There was a college of pontiiiV or high prielb« 
which confilled of fifteen. 

• Sacred trumfettr,]^A long chapter in Cenforinus de di^ 
Natali* informs us of the great eiteem in which theie perfon* 
•ages were held. Their prefence was indifpenfable at (}very 
fupplicadon and triumph : their importance is enforcedf and 
their privileges explained^ by Livy ; Valerius Maxtmus* L ia« 
c. 5 ; Pliny, &c. 

' Emancipation.^ — This was an old Liw term. The par- 
ticular fenfe of it, in this and every other inlbnce, ma/ be 
found in Heineccius Antiquitates Romame. The old Roman 
laws gave the father unlimited power over his children: he 
might put them to death* or he might fell them as flakes. 
The ceremony* therefbrej by which the parent refigned the 

authority 
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or lofs of rank*) and has alio the right of mak- 
ing her will. No more ancient records remain, 
concerning the form and ceremony of taking a virr 
gin, except that the firft virgin was taken by kin^ 
Numa. But we iind a Papian kw^ which jprovides> - 
that at the will of the lupreme pontiff twenty vii^gins 
ftiould be chofcn from the people, that thefc Ihould 
draw lots in the public aOembly, and that the 
fupreme pontiff might take her whofe lot it was, 
to become the fervant of Vefta* But this drawing 
of lots by die Papian law does not now leeih ne* 
ceilary ; for if any perfon of ingenuous birth goes 
to the pontiff and offers his daughter ^ for this mt- 
niftery, if fhe may be accepted without any viola- 
tion of what the ceremonies of religion enjoin, the ' 
ienate difpenfes with the Papian law. Moreover, 
^ virgin is. faid to be taken, becauie ihe is taken 

authority which the laws gave him over htt duld* was called 
emancipation, of which there were three forms. 

• Lo/s of ra/ik.] — This alfo was a law term, and is not ex- 
pliuned by Heineccius. The exprefiion caput non habere*' 
was applied co flaves, foreigners* and others, of whom it was 
not the doty of the cenibr to take notice. This office^ firft 
inftitated by Servios Tuttiis» divided the people into different 
ranks, according to their fortunes, and did not omit to notice 
their moral charafter and condu<^. Thus every one was liable 
to be degraded from his rank, or entirely to forfeit his claim to 
every diltindlion, on comraiffion of certain crimes. In the-pai^ 
fage before us we are exprefsly informed, that the Veftal vir- 
gin fttlFered no change with refpedfc to rank horn this change 
in her relative fitnation. 

Ojirs bis ^49if^Affr.]«<» According to Snetoniosj both thcfe 
cudom^ were in ufe in the time of Auguiius. 

E3' by 
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ky the hand of the high f^rktt^ from that parent 
under whoie authority fhe is, ahd led away as a 
captive in war. In the firft book of Fabius Pidor, 
we have the form of words which the fupreme pon-? 

tifF is to repeat when he takes a virgin* It i^ 
this : ' 

" I take thee, beloved, as a prieftels of Vefta, 
to perform religious fervice^ to difcharge thofe 
duties with re^eft to the whole body of the Ro- 
man people, which the law moft wifely requires of 
a prieftefs of Vefta." Many are of opimon, that the 
term laken was applied only to a virgin ; but the 
flamines di^es, the high priefts and the augurs ^\ 
^ere alfo faid to be tidren. Lucius Sylla, in his Ic- 
* cond book of Commentaries, writes thus — " Pub- 
lius Cornelius, who firft had the cognomen " of 
Sylla, was taken as flamcn dialis." 

Marcus Cato, when he accuied Servius Galba^) 
laid of the Lufitani : 

Jugun.] — The auguratc was efteemed of foch lugh dig- 
•jiity, that, to ule the words of Mr. Gibbon, the Romans, af- 
ter their confulfliips and triumphs, eagerly afpired to it. 
Cicero confefled, Umt the augurate was the fupreme objeft 
of his wiihea. Plmy was proud to tread in the footfteps of 
Ci€ero.<r-Gfi^. 
1^ " Cognomen, ]^The Romans had the i\onien, the pne* 
nomen, the agnomen, and the cognomen. The nomen was the 
family name, as Julius; the przenomen anfwered to our Chrif-- 
tian name, as Caius J alius ; the cognomen was the third name^ 
added from fome incidental curcumftance* Cains Jqlius Cseiarji 
Marcus Tullius Cicero ; the agnomen was an honourable ad-; 
dition, as Afrtcanus* Magnus, Juftns, &c. 

Z«jyi"/«/;/.]— Lufuania was a province of Spain* 
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Yet they j(ay that they wiflied to revolt. I at 
this time wifh perfeftly to underftand the laws 
of the high priefthood ; but fhall I for this reafon be 
taken as Kigh priell ? If I wifh perfedUy to under- 
ftand the laws of the college of augursj will any one 
for that reafon take me as augur V* 

It is alio faid in thofe commentaries of X^abeo^ 
which he wrote on the twelve tables : 

^ No Veftal virgin can be heirefs to any inteftate 
perfon of either fex. Such cfFefts are faid to be- 
long to the public. It is enquired by what right 
this is done When taken fhe is called amata, 
or beloved, by the high prieft y becaufe Amata is 
f^d to have been (he name of h^r who was fxf^ 
jpaken^ 



* Chap, 
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Chap. XIII. 

// is a quejiion in pbikfophy, whether, when a com- 
numd is impofed, it be more proper fcrupukujly to 
ehjerve ity or Jometbms to debate from it^ if? hopes 
that the deviation may be advantageous to the per* 
Jen who -mpofes the commmd. Different opinions 
upon that ^uejlion. 

T T has been a lubjeft of enqmry in the eftima* 
X tion formed and judgment paffed on offices * 
which are undertaken, called by philofophers in 
Greek %eAr,xoirra*, whether, an office being given 
you, and what you are to do clearly defined, you 
may be allowed to depart from this, if by fo doing 
the affair fhall promife a more fortunate ifliie, with 
J^c^ped to the advantage of the perfcn employing 
you ? The queftion is doubtful ; and diforeet peo-> 
pie have detei mined each way. There arc not a few 
who, having decidedly fixed their opinion, that a 
matter being once refleftcd upon, and determined 
by him whofc bufinefs and concern it might be, 
this could by r.o means be departed from,' although 
foir.e unexpe6lcd event nnight promife a more for- 
tunate iflue, left, if their hopes ihould be diiap- 
pointed, the halt of difobedience be incurred^ 

' O^Vtv.] — It maybe nccefTary to inform the Englifh reader, 
that the Latins, fmce the time of Cicero, ufed the word cjices 
for all moral duties. 

'*KAd«ii«rr«.]— Tiiofe things which are proper. 

§ and 
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and a penalty, not to be deprecated. If accident- 
ally the thing ihould have turned out better^ the 
gods indeed are to be thanked , but an example 
fliould feem to be introduced, by which councils 
carefully relblved upon, fhould be corrupted, the 
obligation of a truft being broken. Others have . 
thought^ that the inconvenience to be apprehend** 
ed from the affair's being done contrary to what 
had been commanded^ ihould firft be weighed 
with the advantages expe£bedi and if the former 
appeared comparatively light and trifling, and the ' 
advantage greater and more important from a 
"wdl-grounded expeftation, then the command 
might be departed from, left a providennal op- 
portunity of fuccefsful enterprize ihould be pafled 
by : Nor did they think the example of difobe- * 
dience at all to be feared, if fimilar reaibns. could 
not be urged ; but they thought that a particular 
regard ihould be paid to the genius and difpoiition 
of the perlbn whofe office was undertaken, left 
he ihould prove ferocious, without fenfibihty, 
unimpreffive and implacable, as were Poftumus ' 
and Manlius. If fuch maftcrs were to be reckon- 
ed 

' P^umus.y^Tht Roman hifiory* with lefpeA to the men 
here iJIoded to* is involved in ibme contndidion. Valerias 
Maximtts informs us, that in the war againft the Federati, 

Poftumus Tubertus ordered his Ton to be put to death, becaufe, 
though victorious, he had advanced to attack the enemy with- 
out his father*s command. Livy relates the fame £a£t of Man- 
lias Torquatus ; whilft Gellius, in the chapter before as» refers 
apparently the fame Utl to both perfonages. It was an in« 
flexible maxim of Roman difcipline,"* fays Mr. Gibbon* that 
^ a good 
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ed with, they were of opinion that the command 
ihould be rigorouUy fuliilkd. I chink that the 
propofition concermng obedience to ilich kind 
of orders will be more full and illuftrative, by 
adding the c^xample of Puhlius Craifus Muda- 
nus, a great and eminent charav5ler. This Craffus* 
is faid by Sempronius Afeilio \ and by many other 
Roman hiftorians, to have poflcffcd the diree great- 
eft and naoft obvious diitin<lUojis of proiperity ; 
chat he was very rich, very eloquent, of the nobleft 
family, the moft eminent lawyer, and chief pon- 
itifF. This perfonage having when conful obtain* 
cd the province of Afia, prepared to beliege and 

a good fddier ihould dread his ofEcen more than the ene- 
my." Bat the ftem and rigid difcipline which it may be indiA 

penfably neceffary to prefervc amongft foldiers in time of actual 
lervice, hardly applies to the matter before us, if confidered as 
a queftion of philofophy or of morals. That may:t>e ,pru4ef^t 
and commendable in the execu^on of a civil office, or perform- 
ance of a confidential truft* in a fiate of fecority and leifnre, 
which would \it unpardonabljs in the tumult of military fervice, 
where fuccefs muft depend upon promptitude of execution ; 
which promptitude can only refult from minute and undeviat- 
ing obedience to the or4crs of thpfe ^ntruibd with comr 
mand. 

^ This Cri|^« J^There were very many of this name ; thi^ 
Craflus (lew Mmfelf to avoid filing into his enemies hands, in 
|he civil factions of Marias and Sylla, and mnft not Be cour 

founded with Marcus C rail us, pf whofe enormous wealth fuclj 
wonderful ilorics are related. ^ 

• He^/ipronius J/ellio.] — This ,perfon is again mentioned by 
,<Tellitts> B. II. c xiii. He was an eminent hifiorian, and wrote 
an account of the Numantian war, at which he was prefent. He 
}s refpe£lfally named by Dlonvfius Hal. and by Macrobin^i 
as weU as by Gellius. 

blocka4(Si 
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blockade the town of Leucas*^, and wanted a ftrong 
and large beam for a battering ram, to make a 
breach in the walls. He wrote to the chief archie 
of die Elateans, friends and allies of the Ro- 
man people, to fend him the largeft of two malls 
which he had fccn amongft them. The chief 
archited):, difcovering for what purpofe the mad 
was wanted, did not (end the larger, as he was 
ordered, t?ut the fmaiier, which he thought the 
moft proper and convenient for a battering ram, 
as well as more portable. Craffus fent for him to 
his preience, afked him why he did not do as. he 
was ordered; and, difregarding what he urged in 
excule, commanded him to be ftripped and ievere- 
ly flagellated. — He conceived that the authority of 
a commander was altogether rendered void and in-» 
lignificant, if any one Ihould condudt himfelf withi 
refpeft to orders received, not with obfequious fide-? 
lity, but from his own unfoUcited opinioq. |^ 

• ^ Z^vrtfj.]—- Of this place frequent mention is made in tho 

ckiHc writers. It was a promontory in the ^gean, once an 

ifland, but fo contiguous to the main land, that violent currents, 
accumulating fand ^nd earth, gradually united them. It is 
pow aam^d St. Maure»' ^ belongs to the Tarks^ 
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Chap-. XIV. 

Tbi words and aSums of Caius FabrkiuSy a mm 

cf great fame and high defer ts^ though of a low 
ifrigm and Jmall efiate, when the Samites offered 
to irtbi bim its a poor num. 

\/ JULIUS HYGINUS^ in his fixth book of 
J the Lives and Adions of lUuftrious Men, 
feys, that ambaffadors came from the Samnites to 
Caius Fabricius % the general of the Romans> and 
having recapitulated the many noble things which 
after peace was reftored> he had done widi much 

generofity 

' yuHus Hygittus.^^Thls man wrote various works ; but cri- 
tics difpute about his proper name. He is called Heginus, 
Higenus, and Heginius. He is faid to have written commen- 
taries on the actions of famous men, a tradl on a fubjccfl fomc- 
what fimilar, quoted by Gellius, B. X. c. xviii. as aifo an- * 
odier book on the cities of Italy^ quoted by Scrvias. We have 
now extant of his a book of aftronomyy as underflood by the 
ancients* and a iecond on mythological fables. 

• Caittf J''<r^V/»j.)— Honourable mention is made of this 
pcrfonage and this fa'fl, by ancient and modern writers. Vir- 
gil, in his fixth book, commemorates him by the energetic ex* 
preflion of 

" Parvoquc potentcm 

Fabricium." 
Horace alludes to him when he fays* 

** Vivitur parvo bene, cui patemum 

Splcndet in mcnfa tenui falinum, 
Ncc leves fomnos limor aut cupido, 
Sordidns aufert." 

Claudiaa 
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generofity and kindnefs (or the Samnites, they of^ 

fered him a large fiim of money, which they 
entreated him to accept tor his own ufe. The 
Samnites, they laid, were induced to do this front 
oblcrving, that many things were wanting, both 
with refpeft to the fpkndour • of his houfe and his 
own maintenance, which were by no means fuit- 
able to his greatnefs ' and proper dignity. Upon 
this, Fabricius mov]^ his hands from his ears to hb 
eyes \ thence to his noftrils, his mouth and his 
throat, afterwards to his middle, and thus aniwer- • 
cd the ambaffadors, that whilft he could rcftrain . 
and conunand all 4iofe members he had touched^ 
he could want nothing; befides that, he could not 
accept money for which he had no uTe^ from thofe 
who he well knew wanted it. |^ 

Claadian aUb fays. 

Pauper erat Coiiii» cam reges vincerct armis. 
Pauper Fabricius Pyrrhi cum fperncrct aurum." ' 

The poets alfo of our own courts have paid iuxn the tribute ho 

^(erves. Thomfoa calls him 

Fabricius* fcomer of all-conqBering gqld»" 

To muitiply cacamples were muteceiTary. 

• SmitM t§ hit greatfie/s. ]'^The character and eonduft of 
iur own Andrew Marvel fecms, in circumftances not very un- 
like, to have been influenced by a fpirit equally magnanimous. 
The lord treafurer was fent by Charles the Second, who loved 
Marvel's perTon, and refpedled hts manly (jaalioes, to ofo 
lum any office lie might like, or any gratuity he migkt want. " 
ManrePt firm refafal of all favours difconcerted the courtier ; 
but as foon as he was departed. Marvel's neceflities obliged 
him to borrow a guinea of an intimate friend. ' * 

♦ From his eyes to his f«r/.]— The reader will hardly require 
to be informed, that this a(5lion of Fabridas ailoded to his hav* 
ing an ondte command of his five fenfes* * 

Cbaf, 
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Chap. XV. 

How troubUJme a vice is a futile and idle loquacity § 
md how often it • has been jujlly cenjured by great • 
land learned men. 

^Tk^HOSE light, trifling, and impertinent talk- 
X*r crs, who, without having any folid matter, 
pour cot volubly a torrent of words, have been well 

• reprcfcnted, as having, what they fay, produced in 
the mouth ' not in the breafl; ; the tongue, they af- 
firm, ought not to be unrcftrained knd wanton, but 
moved and as it were governed by Iprings fitted to 
it from the inmoft bofom. But of ibme it muft be 
obferved, that they fcattcr about their words without 
any kind of judgment ^, and with* fuch undaunted 
confidence, that when in the aft of ipeaking, they 
appear to know not that they fpeak. Homer, on 
the contrary, defcribes UiyiTes, a man of wifdom. 
and eloquence, as Ipeaking, not from his mouth 

• In tbeptouth.'] — This is in fa6l a Greek proverbf the li- 
teral purport of which is> words finom the mottth» and was ap- 

. plied to fttch who fpoke fine words without meaning. 

* Awf kind ^/y»/7V/^f;?f.]— Philippus Carolus, in his Aniraad* 
verfions on Gcllius, remarks, that the people here defcribed 
refemblc thofe faid to be born in certain iflands, where the 
inhabitants have given them by nature two tongues and only 
one ear. Plutarch compares them to a pordco at Olympia* 
famous ibr its echo« where any noUe was feven times repeated.' 

Loquacity/' fnys he, "if once toadied^ will repeat every thing 
an infinite numbcnr of ^et." 

^ but 
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tot his breaft ; confidcring the ad of fpeaking to in^ 
volve not only the found and modulation of the 
voice, but alfo the foundnefs of fencinients in- 
Wanfly c6rtceived. He ingeniou% remarked, that 
the teeth prefcnted themfclves as a wall to keep in 
Ate petulance of the tsongue ; that the temerity of . 
Ijpeech fhould not only be reftrained by the guard 
:md vigilance of the mind, but hedged ih- as it were 
by certain centinels placed in the mouth. The 
words of Homer, alluded to above, are thefe : 

But when he poured forth his loud voice irosn 
his breaft." 

Again, • ^ 

What . word, my fon, has efcaped through* the 
wall of your teeth ?'* 

I have alfo added the words of Cicero, in which he 

exprefles his real and fevere diflike of foolifh and 
empty talking K " Whilft this is evident," fays he, 
that neither his filence is to be commended, who, 
Jknowing a thing, is unable to explain it by words, 
nor his ighowtace, who though wanting matter, 
abounds in words yet if one of thcie mull be pre- 
ferred, I would rather choofe knowledge without 
eloquence, than foolifh loquacity." We find alfo 
thefe words in his firft book of an orator ^< For 
what is fo extravagant as the vain found of words, 

* Empty Sliafcefpeare well defcribes a man who 

fays much, but little to the purpofe, as one who fays an infi- 
mite deal of nothing. — See Merchant of Venice. 

however ^ 
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. however excellent or elegant, without any giud* 
ance of lentiment or knowledge 

But of all others Marcus Cato is one of the fe- 
▼ereft cenfurers of dus fiiuit for in his oration which 
is entituled. Si fc Caslius Trib. Pleb. appellaffet— 

Whoever," iays he^ is ieized with the difeafe of 
calking is never (ilent, as one in a lethargy is never 
tired of drinking and fleeping. If you do not 
come together when he orders you to be aflem- 
bled, fo fond is he of Ipeaking, that he will hire 
people to liften to him. You hear him, indeed^ 
but do not attend to him ; as in the cafe of a quack, 
his words are heard, but no one when fick en* 
tnifts himfelf to his care." 

The fame Cato, in this fame oration, reproach- 
ing this Cfldius, a tribune, not only with hb gar* 
rulity, but his infignificance, though filent — " You 
may bribe him," fays he, with a cruft of bread \ 
either to be filent or to fpcak." 

Homer alfo, with great point, diilinguifhes 
Therfites as one who, of all others, was an <^ im- 
moderate fpeaker without any judgment." In an- 
other place he fays, that his torrent of vulgar 

♦ Crufi of hread.'\ — Similar \Q this is the exprefllon in the 
book of Proverbs, viii. 21. 

" To have refpefl of perfons is not good : for» for a piece of 
bread, that man will tranfgrefc," 

See alfo £zekiel» xiiL 19. 

•* And will ye poUate me among my people for haadfuls of 
barley, and for pieces of bread ?*' 

Erafmus obferves, « that the phrafe probably originates from 
the circiunilance of holding out a piece of biead to a dogp when 
we want to ibotlie iiim to our purpofe*'* 

words 
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lir^ ' fdembkd the tin(?cafing noife of jackdawSi 
What dfe can he mean by ft^fr^of^n? cx^Xcda? 

There is alio a rerfe of Eupolis ^ remarkably 
pointed againft this fort of men — " the greateft 
talker^ but >the feeblefl: ipeaker which oiir Sal- 
lull defiring to imitate, renders, " talkative rather 
than eloquent*'* 

For which reafbn Hdiodi moA &ge of^ poets^ 
fays, « the tongue is not to be proftituted, but 
hoarded up as a treaiilrei and thatit had nrK>ft eSedl 
t(rhen produced, if temperate, modeft, and cau-^ 
tious.** 

Thisexpreffion of Epkharmus % is alfo pertinent ! 

*'Not 

ftribet Tberfites : 

« Tberfites only clamourM in the ihnHig^ 
L^widouij loii4 9nd turhnknt of tongiw; 
Avf*d hy BO ihame^ by no refpeft conttoul'd^ 
In fcandal hnfy, in reproaches bold> 

With witty malice ftudious to defame. 
Scorn all his joy« and laughter all his aim." 

Eupclisl-^M a celebrated writer of the ancient Greek co^ 

medy, and lived in the 28th Olympiad. He is honourably men:>^ 
tioned by Quintilian and by Horace, who both rank him with 
Ariiiophanes and Cratinus. He was a native of Athens. Some 
(ay that Alcibiades put him to death for writing a fatire againft 
him; and others, tluit he died in a fea*fight with the Lacedie« 
jnoniant* Hit fragments are to be fbmid Scattered ap ankv 
down in viirioas ancient andiofs, and have been toDeftcd hf 
Grotius. 

' Epicharmus.l — Reprefented by fome as a native of Syracule, 
by others of Cos. It is generally believed, that under th« 
anfpices of Hierat^ he ficft introduced oomtdy ai Syncufe. He 

Vol. li F 
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*' Not qualified to Ipeak, but unable to be fikntr"' 

From which, indeed, this has been borrowed : 

^ Who being unable to fpeak, could not hold his 
tongue." 

I have alfo heard Favorinus affirm, that thefe verfes 
of Euripides ' : 

The end of unbridled words and ungovcrncd 
folly, mull be calamity," — were not only to be ap- 
plied to thofe who faid what was impious or unbw- 
fill, but might more particularly be faid of mea 
'pradog fooliihly and ImnMKlerately ; whofe tongue 
was fo lavifh and unbridled, as conftantly to be 
boiling over with an execrable filth of words* 
Which kind of men the Greeks ftigmatize by the 
moft happy cxpreflion of xarayXwd^o* ^ I have 
been informed by a learned man of his acquain- 
tance, that the illuftrious grammarian, Valerius 
Frobus a Ihort time before his death, altered the 

wrote poetry> phOofophy^ and medicine ; and to Hs works Plat9 
and Ariftotle amongil the Greeks* and Plantas amongft the 

Latins, w ere coniidcrably indebted. His Comic Fragments arc 
GollevSted by Grotius. 

' TJi>f/e ver/ei of Euripides^ — are thus rendered, by Mr* 
Wodbull : 

, «« To certain mifery the unbridled tongue. 

And frenzy's lawlefs rage, at length mufl lead." 

* » K»T«yXiwo».]— Linguaces, praters, 

*^ Vdmu$ Trobus^l'^YxiA eminent grammarian was a nar 
dve of Phceniciat and flonriihed at Rome in the time of NenK 

He is praifed by Suetonius, and again mentioned honourably 

by Gcllius, in B. XV^II. C.xviii, Such fragments as we have 
«f his W9rks jira to be found in the coUe^ion of Fulchrius. 

phrafc 
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phrafe of Salluft, " enough of eloquence, but little 
^vilHonij" to enough of talking, but little wi£* 
dom affirming, that Salluft (b left it, for th^ word 
loquentia was moft lliitable to Salluft, who was 
fond of newwordsj whilft ekqiuntia did noe pro- 
perly exprefs folly. But this fort of loquacity and 
ioimenfe crowd of words^ with a vaft but empty 
pomp, the moft £u:etious poet Ariftophanes has 
cxpreiTed, with great ftrength of expreillon^ in thefe 
verfes": • 

" A man impudent himlel^ and making others 
fos having a mouth unbridled, above all rule, and 
conftandy open, an immoderate babbler^ and ftrel- 
ling up with words noify as jackdaws." 
' Nor have our anceftors with lels force marked . 
tins fort of men by the terms proje£tos» locutu* 
leiosj blaterones, and lingulacas. 

" In ibefi This is part of a fcene in the Frogt of ' 

Ariftophanes, where Euripides and .^hylos contend lor fa^ 
periority in thfe prefence of Bacchns. Thefe expreffions aie 

ofed by Euripides as defcripdve of the genius and chairader of 
his antagonifl's pcrformanccx. 
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Chap. Xp. 

"That ^uad'igariuSi in the third book of his jinnaUf. 
ufes the fbrafe " MAr bminum oui£tttrj* not by 
Heme or poetical figure^ but by juji rule and 
proper attentum to grammtict^ profrie^^ 

OUADRIGARIUS, in his third book of 
AnnalSy wrote thu^ Ibi occiditor miUe ho- 
minum."— He fays occiditur, and not occiduntur. 
LucilhiSj in like maniitF> in lus third book of 

* * 

Satires, 

•* Ad portam mille, a porta eft fex inde Salerniun.**' 
He writes mille eft> and not mille funt» 

' Varro in his eighteenth book of Human AffairSj, 

*^ Ad Romuli initlum plus niille ct centum an- 
norum eit."^ 

• 

With refpeft to the fubjed matter of this dttpter* itls thcr 
remark of one of the commentators on Gellius, that we *are- 
here fent to fchool ; the form of expreffibn which is here diA 
cufTed being neither unufual nor of intricate explanation. Simi- 
lar pailages might eafily be collcwled. The fifth chapter of 
Macrobins, Satur. B. I. is oa the fame fubj)^^« and feems bor* 
rowed altogether from Gellius. 

' Ksrro.]— -Of whom it was remarked, that he read fo much, 
it was fnrpriiing he had ever leifare to write; and wrote fo- 
much, that it was wonderfiil he conld ever read. The Eng- 
lifti of the quotation here introduced is—" to the beginning of 
the reign of Romulus, it is more than one thoufand one hun- 
dred years which expreJion, as rendered in the tranilation, 
tntirely correij>Qnd$ with the' Iditin phraie. > 

9 Cati»,, 
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I 

CatDi in his iirlt book of Origins: 

Inde eft fermemille pafUium.'* 
Mn Cicera ia his fixtb oration SLgpia&, Antony f 
*^ Itanc Janus Medius in L. Antonii Clientela ♦ 
eft i Quis uaqiiam in iUo Jano invcDtus e&, qyi 
Antonio imlle 

In th^ky and a nunnber of otho* pafTag^ milk 
18 uied ds the fingubr number $ nor is du8» as fome 
fuppofc, the cffeft of ancient ufage, or fronn regard 
to any particular neatneis of ezprefiioQ : but the 
reafon of the diing ieems to require it ; for mille is 
not ufed for what the Greeks call x*^**') 
ifaeir x*Ai4»^ ; and as we find one x'^iac and two 
;^iXtaJ'cf, lb unum mille and duo millia is a confiftent 
and regular expreffioai for which reafon the foUow* 
ing phrafe is ufod properly and with elegance : 

Mille denarium in area eft et nuUe equitum in 
cxercitu eft,'* 

But Lucilius, befides what I have above cited, 
makes this more deciiive in another place. In his 
fifteenth book, we find 

^* Hunc ntiilli paffum qui vicerit atque duobus 
Campanus fonipes fubcuiTus nulius iequetur 
Majore Ipatio ac diverfus videbitur ire." 

* Cftm.]— ^ What then, is Jsinas Medius under the protect 
don of Antony ? was ev^r a peribn found in that place who con* 

leiTed that he owed Antony a thoufand fefterccs ? *' 

Janus was the name of a place at Rome. According to Vi(5lor, 
there were in the Roman forum two ftatues of Janus. The fpace 
betwixt the two was denonunated Janus Medius, and was fre* 
qoented by ufurers. Commentators are, however, divided 
ahottt the precife meaning of the teim Janus Medins ; for mention 
is m^df in Livy of three Jani, and Ovid i^ks of more. 

F 3 So 
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' So again, in the ninth book> 
^* Tu milU ouixunum poces uno qusrere centum." 
He ded milli paQiim for miUe paflibus, and uno 
' . xniUi nummum for unis miUe nummis. He fliews 
dearly diat miUe is a noun, and may be ufed In 
the fmgular number ^ that its plural is millia, and 
that it has an aUative cafe. Nor does it require 
the other cafes, fince there arc very many nouns 
which have only one cafe^ and fome which are declin- 
ed in none ; for which reafbn diere is no doubt but 
that M. Cicero, in his oration for Milo, wrote ^ 
thus Ante fundtim Clodii quo in fundo propter 
. infanes illas fubilrudtiones facile milk hominum ver- 
fabatur vakntiumi** not verfabantur, though this 
Vord is found in lefs accurate copies, the expreC- 
lions .of mille hominum and mille homines having . 
nodking %o do with each odier. . 



Chap* 
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Chap. XVII. 

^7h great paiieHce- wkb wlncb Socrates Jupported the 

uncontroulable dijpofttim of his wife. What Mar-;' 
W Varro Jiys in gae of his Jatires on the duties rf 
4n bujband. 

/•yANTHIPPES the wife of Socrates the 

./V philofopher, is faid to have been very morofe 
and quarrelfpme ; and that ihe would, nigh^ and 
day, give unreftrained vent to her paflions and 
female impertinences* Alcibiades*, aftonifhed ac 
her intemperance towards her hufband> aiked So- 
(prates what was the reafon he did not turn fo mo* 
rofe a. woman out of doors. B^caufe,'' replies 
Socrates, " by enduring fuch a perfon at home, I 
am accuftomed and exercifed to bear with greater 
eafe the petulance and rudenefs of others abroad." 
Agreeably to this fentiment^ Varro alfo^ in 

' Jr«i/if)^.]-^Thi8 lady has always been confideted» if iip( 
the fmiiidrers, at leaft the head of her feft; and paraOeb have 

been drawn in all fucceeding timet betwixt her and all females 
who diftingui(hed themfelves by the difpl^y of fimilar quali- 
ties. I have little inclination to recite the nuirtberlefs anec- 
dotes which are told of her, partly from my veneration to the 
fex« and partly becaufe they have been fo oiten retailed as to 
become trite and nntnterefting* 

* JlciBMes] — was the papil of Socrates. His life is in 
Diogenes Laertius, of which the more particular incidents are 
generally known, 

F 4 ha 
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his Sadm Menippc^a % which he wrote cosim 
ccrning the duty of a hufband, obferves, tha| 
the errors of a wife are either to be removed of 
endured. He wb<!^ extirpates diem makes his wife 
better i he w^io endures them improves bimfclf 
Thefe words of Varro, ^ idAr/ et fim,^ m rf 
facetious import; but uUere feems to be ufed with 
the meaning of conrigere i for it is. evident iha| 
Varro thought that the errors of a wife, if thejr 
really (:ould not be correded, ought to be endured^ 
which a ma may do without difgrace, fer there is 
jui importjmt difference betwixt errors and vices, 

^ teirtf Jfiw>/Mk]r--Tlke curioas reader will find crery thing 
l«Iaiui^ to KonuA iatiie k CaiMm't adminible book. Tc| 
enter into an elabpmtBs diicnffioii of this fobjed here would 
be ineonfiftent with the objeft of an Englifh tranil&tios* 

The praife of Varro is recited by Quintilian and othersij 
but his raniv a:> a Jatirift is not afcertained even by Cafaubon; 
nor 18 it more evident who Mcnippus waa, or when or what 
,he wrote« There were two of this naipe ; one a comic poetj 
<me a cynic /philofopher. It b this latter whom Varro pro- 
feifed 40 imitate, and whofe name was given to him 'and bif 
latires. See again Gelliiu, fib. II. cxviii. About this Menippni 
author^ are by no means deciiive. He b mentioned with re- 
Ijieftby Strabo, and with contempt by Laertius. Some of his 
peculiarities are recorded by Suidas; but it docs not appear 
that Varro gave this appellation to Jiis fatires from any prp- 
duflion of the fame kind by Menippus ; but rather from the 
^ualiiies of his mind, and iingnlanty of bu coBdn^. 
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Chap. XVIIL 

jAf. Varroy in his fourteenth hock upon the meaning of 
words ^ cmfuresbis mafier^ iMcm JElius^ for bavmg 
made fume obfervatiens upon the etymhgy of words 

• whith are not true, ^he fame Varro^ in the fame 
book^ tbiU tk( e^ftBolgy of tke ward ^fur'* is falfelj 

My A R R in bis feweeendi book of Dmnc 
^ Things^ makes it appear^ that L. JEXiub^ , 
fit that time the moft learned mao in Rooiey waa 

}n an error, becaufe he refolved a Greek word, 
whkh had anciently been tranflated into Latin, as if 
it was then, for the Hrft time, made Latin, into 
pNQ Latin words, by a kind of ialfe etymology* 
The .following are Varro's expreffions on die 
fubjeft. 

In which reipeA L. iElius, our countryman, 

and the moft learned man m our recolkcflion, fomc- 
times erred. He improperly rendered fome an* 
cient Greek works as if they were originally Latin ; 
for we do not, according to him, fay lepus^ be-, 
cattle it is levipes^ but becaufe it is an old Greel^ 
word : for many of thefe old words are unknown, 
as we noiw ufe other words inftead of them, and 
that few know that what is now termed EAA»n/a 
was once Graecus ; what is now called pgt»( was 
puteus, and lepus Xttyiao^. In which reipeft I not 
only do not cenfure iElius, but I commend his 

induftiy. 
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induftiy. Fortune attends fucccfs, praifc on cx» • 
pcricncc,** 

This is what Varro, in his firft book, wrote as to 
the caufe of words with great erudition^ as to the ufe 
of both languages with great acutcnefs, as to ^^lius 
hinifelf with particular oiildnefs* But in the latter 
part of the fame book, he obferves, that a thief was 
named fur^ bccaufc the Romans called black furvus^ 
and thieves more eafily ileal in the night, which is 
black. Does not Varro feem to be juft as much mif- 
taken about fkr^ as j£lius about lepus ? for what is 
now called by the Greeks xAtimiff, was more anciently 
by the fame people named ^cof . Thus by a fimi- 
iarity of letters, what is in Greek pco^^ is in Latin 
fur* But whether this thing at that time efcapcd 
the recolle£kion of Varro, or whether he thought 
that fur was more properly and confidently to be 
derived from furvus^ which is blacky is what, re- 
fpedling a man of fuqh exquifite learning, I would 
pot decide. 

On thi^ chapter I haye ovSy \o remark, that there can be no 
ctoubt but that the old Latin was generally borrowed from d\% 
^lic dialed of the Greek. 
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C H A P. XIX. 

Story of the SihjlUne looks, and king Tarqumius 

SuperbuSm . 

IN the ancient annals this ftory is related of the 
Sibylline books *. — An old woman, who was 
. an utter ftranger, went to Tarquin the Proud^ 
when kingt carrying Math her nine books, wluch 
ftie faid were divine cracles. She offered to fell 
thetn. Tarquin enquired the price. The old wo- 
man afked an immenfc and extravagant film. Thtf 
king, iuppofing her to doat from age, laughed 
at her. She kindlixl a fire and burned three 
of the nine booksj and then aiked die king if he 

■ The Sibylline The Sibyls, and the oracles called 

Sibylline, prefent an alinoil inexhauilible iiibjedt for critical and 
learned inveftigadon. . My objed is the general infisnnatiim of 
the lefs-infonried Englifh reader* The Sibyls were women 
prefnined to have the power of predi^ng fbtare events. Of 
thefe there were many, but the preciie number is dif^uted. Their 
origin is derived from Pcrfia, but their talent of prophelying 
was fuppofed to be derived from the inflaencc of the conllel- 
lation called Virgo, in the natural world. The verfes colleAed 
and publifhed under the name of the Sibylline Oracles, are 
oniverTally allowed to be fpurions; but it is evident that the 
Romans in particular revered their prediftions as facred, and on 
' all important occafions confulted them. Tcuj or as Gellius and 
Ibme others affirm* fifteen eminent Romans were appointed to 
iuperintcnd and examine them. The moil celebrated of the 
Sibyls were the Erythraean, the Delphic, and Cumaean, and 
the books above mentioned were preferved till the times of the 
civil war? betwixt Sylla and Marius* 
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<was unlling to buy the remuning ihe at the fame 
price? On this Tarquin derided her llili morcj and 
told her, that doubtlcis fhe was mad. The wo- 
man immediately burned three more books, and 
at the lame time mildly alked him if he would 
purchale the three that were left at the fame price? 
Tarquin then affumed a more ferious alped, and 
began to deliberate. He percciTed that this con- 
fiftency and firmnefs was not to be difrcgarded : he 
purcfaafed the laft three books at the iame price 
that was denaanded for the >vholei but this woman 
liaving left Tarquin's prefencc was never afterwards 
to be found. They were called the Sibylline books, 
and depofited ki a iao^ed place. When the immor- 
tal gods arc publidy to be confuked> the fifteen go 
(Q thefe as CO an oracle. 
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« 

Chap. XX* 

Gn^k gemetrical term cmtrafied with the 



mcta, there are two kinds, plane and folid. 
^ Theie they themfelyes call plane and folid The - 
plane is confined by lines in two directions, maricing 
the length and breadth^ as triangles and fquares, 
having an area widiout height. A folid is that when 
a number of lines, not only form lengths and 
headths but alio height. Such are thofe triangqlar 
pillars, which are called pyramids *, or thofe per- 
idOi fquares which they call cubesj and we quadran* 
hdut. A cube is a figure which prelents a fi}uare 
on every fide j fuch, fays M. Varro, are the dice 
which are ufed in play, and which, from their figure^ 
are alfo called cubes. In numbers alfo, it is call- 
ed a cube> when every part of the fame number 
may be equally divided into itfclf; as for ex- 
ample^ when three multiplied into itfelf becomes nine, 
and that; is again midtiplicd by three. Pythagoras 

* Plane and /olid.'] — ^The two Greek words thus interpreted 



* Pyramids,'] — ^This figure derives its name from its refemw 
Uance to a volnme of £r^, which terminates iii<a cone. Others 
affirm it is an <£gyptian word* It is certainly the inoft dnrable 
of all figures y and it is probable that all fuch figures were 
DWed from the celebrated p^TUinids of i£gypt« 
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remarked of the cube of this number, that it re- 
prefents the lunar orbit> becaufe the mooit per- 
forms its revolution in twenty-fevcn days ^ which 
number is in c{k& a perfe<% cube* What we call 
line, is the fiufnc with the 7^ a^ic^ii of the Greeks, 
which M.Varro thus defines: "A line is that which 
has length without breadth or height." Euclid, ftill 
more concifely, leaving out height: " A line is length 
without breadth," which cannot be exprefied in one 
Latin word, except we might ufe illatabik.' 

* TfuuetUj'/i'ven ^^i.]— This is the periodic month, defcrib- 
ed by the moon proceediDg from one point in the zodiac» and 
ictundngtoitag^ 
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Chap. XXL 

yuUus Higmus very pojitivefy a^Hirm^ tb^U hi bos nad^ 

Virgirs own co^ of his work, 

" Ef ora 

Tri/iia tentantum fenju torquehit amarer 
n$f as we commonly read "/enfu torquebit amaron^ 

MOST people read dicfe vcrfes, in the Gcor^ 
gics of Virgil, thus. 
At fapor * indicium fecict manifeftus, et ora 
Triftia tentantum fcnfu torquebit amaro/* 

But Higinus % who was no mean grammarian, in 
the conuncntaries which he m^de on Virgil, ftrc* 
nuoufly afferts, that it was not fo written by Virgil, 
but that in a copy, which came from Virgil's own 
family> he found 

" Etora 

Triftia tentantum fenfu torquebit amaror/' 
Which reading is approved, not by Higinus only, 
but by other learned men. Since it feems abliird 

• « At fapor y &c.]— Thffe lines are thus rendered by Martyn 5 
«« Then the tafte will plaiMly ^ifcover itfelf, and the bitternefs 

will diHort the countenances of thofe who tafle it," . 

Martyi) alTo obferves, that it is read amaroj and not amaror« 

in the S^ngs, the Bodla«n» and in one of the Anindelia^ 

nanufcripts. 

• Higinus, 'I'—'YVi^ name Uufnally fpelt Hyginus. He was 
the freedman of Auguftus, the friend of Ovid and of Afiniiw. 
He wrote on various fubjefts ; but none of his works are 
come down to us, bat a book of fables. He is refpcafolly 
mentioned by many ancient writers. 
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to fay, fapor fenfu amaro torquet iince, as they 

zffiYVc\y Jafor is the fame as Jenjus\ which would 
therefore be the iame as to iay Je^^us lenfb amaro 
torquet.'* But when Fayorinus had leen the ob» 
fervation of Higinus, and was dilgufted widi the 
harfhneis and die novelty of the. terms feniii tor* 
quebit amaro'*—." By the ftone of Jupiter he cx- 
claimed> which is efteemed die molt folemn kind 
of adjuration, I am willing to take my oath that 
Virgil never wrote thus ; and I believe that Higinus 
is in the right} for Virgil did not introduce this word 
of himfclf without authority, he found it in Lucre- 
tius, and did not difdain die example of a poet, 
eminent for his genius and wit/* 

Thus, in the fourdi book of Lucretius : 

•« Dihitaque contra 

Quum tuimur milcerlabfuithia, tangit amaror.** 

It may be obferved, that Virgil borrowed from 
Lucretius, not words only, but even whole verfes^ 
and various pai&iges. 

^ The ficne of Jupiter.^ — They who Twore by Jupiter, ac- 
cording to.Fellus, held a flint ilon'e in their hand, with fomc 
fuch form of adjuration as this : Ifl fwear faUeiy> may Jupiter 
caft me away from my city, as I do thb (lone. 

I have «>bferved» in my notes to Herodotus* that the fymbola 
vfed by the andents» of their reipedive deities, were ftoaes of 
.difierent fliapet : a round (lone reprefented the fun, 

See Apulcius de dco Socratis : 
•* Quid igitur ? juiabo per Jovcm lapidem Romano vetttili^> 
ino litu." 

Sec alfo Cicero's Fanilllrr Epiitlcs, B. VIT. I. xii. 
Qgomodo antem tibi placebit Jovem lapidem jarare cnia 
fcias Jovem nemini iratum efie,." 
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Chap. XXIL 

ifhetblr i pleader t defening a eaufit ten faji v)itk 

proper regard to Latinity, " fuperejfe Je ei" with re- 
JptS to theperjon he defends, 'the proper meanmg if 
*'JupereJe:* 

» 

THERE has not only prevailed but grown 
inveterate a iklfe and foreign iiiage of a 
word thus applied, hie illi fupereft/* when the 
meaning is that he is an advocate for any one, or 
a defender of his caufe. Nor is this the language of 
the ftrcets, or confined to vulgar people j but we 
hear it in the forum, in the courts, and from the 
magiftrates. But they who have fpoken more 
corrcdlly, have for the moft part ufed Juperejfe^ with 
the meaning of to overflow or {iiperabound, or 
exceed above what is neceflary. Therefore M. 
Varro, in his Satire, which is infcribed " Nefcis quid 
vefper ferus vehat ufes JuperfiiiJJe to fignify being 
immoderate or exceffive. His words are thcfe : 
In convivio legi * nec omiua debent, et ea po- 

tiflimum 

This is bne of the chapters Omitted in the French tranilation 
of Geiiitts; and as it turns altogether on the fabdety and ele- 
gant propriet/ of a Latin expreffion^ it can cont^n nothing of 
moment to EngHih readers. I have^ however^ thought it my 
duty to omit nothing. * 

* Nefcisy &c.]-— « You know not what the late evening may 
bring with it." 

* I» cMivnuM /r^ir]^" Nor ought every thing to be read at 
an entertainment, bot thofe particubrly whi^ combine what 
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tiflimum quae fimul funt |3tw^f A)i, et delcftent potius 9 
ut id quoque videatur non defuUfe magb quam 111** 
perfuiffe." 

I remember once being prefettc ki court when a 
•praetor prcfidcd, who was a man of learnii^* Anr 
advocate ^ of fome reputation pleaded in fuch a 
ftile» diat he wandered from his fubjed, aad by nor 
means illuftrated the caufe.in queftion. The prse- 
tor on this told the perfon who^ eatife it was, that 
he had no advocate. Yes, fays he who was ipeak* 
ing, ^ Ego illi fuperfum." True, replied the prx- 
tor, facetioufly> "Tu plane fupcres, non ades 

But 

h nfeful with what is agreeable, that the reading ma/ feem not 
to want any things rather than to be exoeffive." 

Rending conftkuted partof die amoienicnt ar a ftaft aaongft* 
^e andents ; and the meaning of Varro e^ently is, that what 

is read (hould be To feleded as to entertain without being te- 
dious or troublefome. 

* -<^</a/<w«r^.]— According to the Jus Patronatus eftablifhed 
by RomuliM* it was part of the duty of patridaaa to afiert and 
vindicate the daimt of iktdt plebdaii clients. From whence,' 
in fucceeding times, came the name and cnftom of patrons, wha 
defended their clients in tlie courts of juflice. The young men 
of rank and fortune eagerly embraced this opportunity of dif- 
tinguiihing their adUvity and abilities^ There was a kind of 
folemn introdu^n to this dffice, and it ihoold fetm that this- 
introdiidion was from fome perM' 9f confolar rank. In the 
fentence which fo11owi5^///fryS0ii 'feeins'th beafed^inthe fenic 
of, *' I prcfide over or fupeiintend." 

♦ Tu plane fuperej, non ades,^ — " You evidently arc above, not 
prefent." This is a play upon words, vulgarly called a pun.* 
Adfim is to be prefent» ^uperfim to be over or above. To 
make it moil fiuniliisr to Engliih readers, it may be rendered/ 
thus: « Yea, Sir," fays the advocate, « I am over his caufc." 

« Over 
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But 'M* Cicero, in the book where he treats of 
Reducing dvil kw to an ^ Ins the^ word& : . 

Nee vero fcientia juris majoribns fuis (^JElius 
Tiibero defuit : dodbina etiam luperfuit." 

In which' p2^ff2%t fuperfuit ftcnts to haifc the icnfc 
<rf Jupra fuit and prajiitit i and he excelled his 
Anceftonrs in abundant learning, ¥^hich was eVen 
too great ; for Tubero was remarkably flciiled 
in the Stok diidplihe and bi \o^ti In his {econd 
book de Republica this particular word, as iifed 
by Ciceroy deferves notice* The palfage is this : 
Non gravarer Lseli, nifi et hos velle pfitareni, 
ct ipfe cupcrem te quoquie aliquam partem hujus 
noftri fermohi's attingere; prsefertim quiim heri 
ipfe dixeris, te nobis etiam Juperfutiirum. VeiTim 
fi id quidem fieri tioti potefty ne dtEi omiv!s te 
togamus/* 

Julius Paulus % ctoe of the moft learned men 

ih my remembrance, was accuftomed to fay, with 
equal acutenefs and truth, that Juperejfe is ufed 
whh more than one meaning in Laun as well as 
in Greek : ^ that the Greeks ufed vi^aivai in two 

« Over it/* returns the praetor, « but not h. it meaning; 
that by wandericg from the fubjea, yon negled y6i& client's 
intereft. 

* Non gravarer, &c.]— I (hbuld not be concerned, Lac- 
liu^ if I did not think that thefc were defirous, as i ^nyfelf 
alio to'have yoir take fone part in, this conveHktion; par* 
Ocularly as you yefteiday Wd, tHit you would give lis even more 
ten enough of your compav\y. If this may not be, I jsntieac 
you not altogether to defert us.*' 

• Julius PimIus,]'^Who is here intended, is by no means 
Certain ; he i^ in other pailages of Gdlius called a poet. 

G' 2 fenfeij 
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feafes^ as diat which was iuperfluous and iimie« 

ceffary, or as that which was fuperabundant, over- 
flowing, and exceilive. Thus alfo our anchors 
Ibmetimes ufcd ppereffcy for what was fuperfluous, 
more than was wanting^ or nece0ary, as in Varro 
above quoted ; and fomedmes, as in Cicero, for him 
who exceeded the reft in copioufnefs and ability, but 
yet was prolix and copious more than was requi- 
fite. He therefore, who lays, that he Juperejl to 
him whom he defends, ipeaks with neither of thefe 
meanings, but offends againft all authority and cor- 
redlnefs. He cannot even avail himfelf of Virgir& 
name, who in the Georgics wrote thus : 

Primus ego ui Patriam mecum mode vita. 

fuperfit^/* 

ForVirgil here feems to have ufed thisWord not quite 
corre&ly, with the figniHcation of continuing longer. 
This, on the contrary, fix>m the fame author^ i& 
more to the purpo£b, 

Florentifque * fecant herbas, fiuviofque mi- 
niftrant^ 

Farraque, ne blando nequeant fupereile la- 
bori r 

where Jwperejfe fignifies not to be injured by la- 
bour. But it was a queftion with me, whether the 

Primus, &c.] — " I fir ft pf all returning to my country, if 
life does but remain.** 

• Fiorentifqug, &c.] — «• A^d cut tender grafs, and give hinr 
water and com« left he ihoold be deficient in his pleafing labour J' 
The above paflaget will be fuffiden^ it is prefumeiL withoat 
«iitei:ing further into this fubjedU ? 

X ancients 
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ancients uied Juperejfe in the fenie of to remain or be 
wanting to the accomplifhment of a thing. For Sal* 
luft, with that meaning, ufcs not Juperepy hut/upc^ 
rare. His expreflion, in his Jugurtha^ is this : 

" Is plerumque feorfum a rege excrcitunfi dudtare, 
ct omnis res exfequi folitus erat, quae Jugurthse 
fellb aut majoribus aftriAo fuperaverant.'' 

But in the third book of the Annals of Ennius> 
find this vcrfe : . * 

In(Je fibi memorat unum Juperejfe laboremj'* 

that is, remained and was left ; which requires a di*^ 
vided pronunciation, as if not one but two diftinft 
parts jof Ipeech; but Cicero, in his fecond oration 
againft Antony, does not fay, of a thing left, /«- 
ferejfe^hyxtrejlare. Moreover, we find Jtiperejfe ufed 
for fuperjlitm ejfe. Itts fo ufed in the book of epiftles 
of Cicero to L. Plancus, >and in a letter from Afi- 
nius PoUio to Cicero, in thefe terms : — Nam 
neque dcefle reipublicas volo, neque fupereide," 
By w^ch he means^ that if the republic Ihould 
expire and perifh, he would not wifii to live. But 
jn the Afinaria of Plautus, this is ftill more mani- 
feft in the following verfes, which are the firl^ of 
{hat comedy : 

Sicut tuum vis imicum gratum tus 

Supereffe vitx fofpitem ct fuperftitem/' 

Therefore^ there i$ no? only the impropriety of the 

word to be guarded againft, but alfo its inaulpi- 
eiouihefs if any fenior advocate ihall fay tp a young 
ipan JeJupereJJi. 

G 3 Chap, 
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Chap. XXIII. 

JVho n^asPapiriusPratextafusi tbi riofm if bis ^ear^, 
ing thai fumame % witb tbe fle^finS Jlory of the. 
Jam Fapirius. 

TH E ftory of Papirius ' Pra^textatus has been 
told and written by M. Caco, in the oradon . 
which he made to the ioMiers againft Galba% until 
equal beauty, peii'picuity, and neatnefs of expreffion. 
I would bave infeited the whole of Caip's fpeech 
in my gpmmentary, if, when I diftated what fol- 
lows, I could have referred to the book. If you 
will be fatisficd with the fed itfclf, without dip 
ornaments and graces of his expreflion, I beUeye itf 
1^ nearly a» follows 

It was formerly ufual for the fenators of Rome 
to jatgr the fenatc-hpufe accompanied by dicir 
few who had takeij die p^aBtcm^ When fomc- 

• ^ thing 

f Papirius.] — Tlws was the family name, which, according to 
Cicero, was ancient and honourable. , 

? GaUa^l-^This was Sergios Galba« He had given hit 
word to the Lufitamans that their Hves flioiild be ^ared, bat 
he aftemar^s pat them to the iword. Libo, when tribune, pro* 
poicd a law to punlfh him, in which meafure he was ArenaoaHy 
fupported by Cato. 

* T/.ye pr^fextn.] — Properly fpcaking, the toga praetexta. This 
gown had a border of purple. It is not quite certain when ic 
was afTumed; but it wfis worn till the age of feventeen, when it 
was exchanged for the toga virilis, or manly |own. Thi^ pne- 

texta 
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^ifig of fv^rior impomnee was dtfeu^k the 
natc, and the farther confideration adjourned to the 
day foUowing^ it was i^folved cbac no one ihould di- 
vulge the iubjeft of their debates tiB it Ihould be 
formally decreed. The mother of the young Pa- 
ptriusj who had aceompanied his fether to the le- 
nate-houfe, enquired of her Ibn what the fenators 
had been doing. The youth replied^ that he had. 
been enjoined filence, and was not at liberty to fay. 
The woman becan^ie more anxious to know i the 
ftcretnefs of the thingi and the filence of the youth, 
did but inflame her curiol^cy. She therefore urged 
him with more vehement eameibiefi. The young 
manj on the importunity of his mother^ determin- 

texta denoted the age, aud alfo the quality of the wearer. See 
^omfe^ Epod. v. ^ 

Par Imk kiane purpane decus pitcior,*' 

There \yas a kind of praetcxta ufed alfo by the young women 
pf Rome. An old commentator, writing on ^ecdote ob* 
/ervei* tkat he cannot decide which, is more fnpriiingi the dif« 
cretion of the youth^ or the loquacity of the woman. The fol- 
lowing ftory is related, I believe, by Valerius Maximus : 

Augullus entrufted his friend Fulvius with a fecret of fome 
moment. He told it his wife ; fhe related it to Livia, and 
from her it came again to her huiband the emperor. The next 
morning Fulvius attended as ufual to ialute Auguftus* ufing the 
cnftomary term of, « HailCaefar " Farewell, Fulvius," re- 
turned the emperor, which is what was faid to the dying. Ful- 
vius went home, and calling his wife — ** C*efar," faid he, 
f* knows I revealed his lecret to you, and has fentenced me to 
die."--'* And you dcferve it> ' ihe replied ; you ought to 
have known my inalnlity to keep a fecret : but however I 
. go before you." Having faid this^ (he ftabbed herielf in 
hisprefence, ^ • • • 

G 4 c<l 
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ed on an humorous and pleafant fallacy : he faid^ 
it was difculTed in the fenate, which would be moft 
beneficial to the ftate, for one man to have twQ 
wives, or for one wooiap to have two hvifb^ds* . 
As loon as (he heard this, Ihe was much agitated^ 
and leaving her houfe in great trepidation, went 
to tell the other matrons what ih^ bad learned. 
The next day a troop of matrons ^ent to the fe- 
nate-houfe ; and with tears aqd entreaties imploied 
that one woman might be fuffcred to have two ' 
huibands, rather than one n^an to have two wives. 
The ienators, on entering the houfe, were aftonifhed, 
juid wondered what this intemperate proceeding of 
the women, and their pedtipn, cou}d mea|i, TH^ 
young Papirius, advancing to the midft; of the 
fensLtt^ explained the prelling jim^rtunity of 
mother, his anfwer, and the matter as it was. The 
fenate, delighted with the honour and ingenuity of 
the youth, n>ade a decree, that from that time np 
youth ftiould be fufFered to enter the fenate with 
his father, this Papirius alone excepted. He was 
afterwards honourably diftinguifhed by the cogno- 
men of Prsetextatus, on account of his difcretionj, 
both with refpeft to fpeaking and holding hi^ 
tongue, at fuch an age. ^ 
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Chap. XXIV. 

three efitapbs of three old poets, Naviusy Plautus, 

and Pacuvius, written for their own monuments^ 

I HAVE thought proper to infert in thefe com- 
meotaries, on account of their iiiperior ele- 
gance and beauty, three epitaphs ' of the three 
eminent poets^ Naevius % Plautus^ and Facuvius> 
written by thcmfclves, and left to be inlcribed on 
their tombs. That of Naevius is full of Campanian* 
arrogance; and its import we might allow to be 
juft^ if he had not faid it himfelf. 

«if 

f Epitaphs, ]'^'The word, in Ae original, is tpigrammata, 

which, in its iirll fenfe, fignifies " infcriptions," luch as were 
written upon tombs, Ratues, obelifks, &c. It was after- 
waurds ufed to fignify any ihort poem. The modern interpre- 
tation of it is yet more different; but need not be here ex- 
plained. 

^ NawM^I^ThM pqet lived in the dme of the firft Pni^c 
war* in which he fenred* and upon which he wrote a poem. 

Jrle was alfo of a fatirical genius, and offended Scipio and Me- 
tellus, through whofe influence he was banifhed Rome, and died 
at Utica. The fragments of his works have been collected 
and piubliOied by H. Stevens, and are alio to be found in the 
Corpus Poetarum of Martalre. By the grammarians, and many 
of the older writers, this Naevius is confounded with Novios ; 
and many fra^ents, which GelUus aicribes to Nseviiis, Nomas 
Marcellns ^ves to Novius. . According to H. Stephens, dds * 
confufion has fometimes been rendered greater by the introduce 
lion of a third name, Navius. 

3 CampanianJ] — The luxury and infolence of the Campanians 
has oiten« iays Gronovius, been a fubjed of animadver£oa 

amoDgft 
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If immortals might weep over mortals, tiic 
heavenly mufes would weep for the poet Navius ; 
therefore^ foo,A as he was placed in his tomb^ 
they forgot at Rome to ipeak the Latin tongue/* 

With relped to that of Plautus, we might doubt 
its being genuine» if it had not been inferted by 
Varro, in his firft book concerning poets. 

cc When Plautus died. Comedy mourned> and the 
theatre was deferted. Then laugh, and iport, and 
yvky and mufical numbers S all wept together/* 

The epitaph of Pacuvius ^ is the moft modeft^ 
and the mq&i pure^ and worthy of his djgnifie4 
elegance. 

amongfl: ancient writers; and Gelliiisjeems hfre tp intimate 
tKat Nsvius was a native of Campania. • 

^ Mh/UoI immh§rs.\^mJth^ expreffion in tbe Latin is mtmm 
i mmtm er i. TtaiebiMi it of opbuoo, that mamrit in this places 

means poetry, and innumeri profe. Gronovius on this remarks, 
that it is a forced conceit, and that it either means verfcs witli- 
out number, or that particular kind of vcrfe in which the comic 
authors wrote. 

Phi^pus Carohis quotes theie lines. 

Quas tibi grates 
Nympha reponam« 
Ego te numerisy 
£t non numeris 

Ccll.uidabo.'*' 

ikttionias has alfo the iame expreifion : 

Innumeros numeros docUs accentibus efFert.** 

• . 

^ Pactevius.']^}lt was the nephew of the old poet Enmas^ 
and wrote fatires and tragedies. QuintilMtn and Cicero both 
fpeak of him in terms of high commendation. His poetry was 
rude, but his matter good« and his manner dignitied. 

% Young 
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V Young maoj* although you may be in hade, 
tthis ftone entreats ^ you to look at it, afterwarda 
read what is here written .:— Here are depofited the 
bones of Marcus Pacuvius^e poet. I wiihed you 
^ou not to be ignorant of this. FanewdL'* 

• T^tf ftone entreats.'\^'Y\\\% circumftance of making the mo- 
nument fpeak, was by no means uncommon amongil the an- 
cientSy both of Greece and Rome. I infert a very fimple and 
elegaat Greek infcription, which begii^ with a leiidineiit not 
^Itog^dier unlike this of iPacaviiu. 

^^hifh lioies a friend thus tranilates: 

*f Pais not* whqe'er thov art» this marble by^ 
Nor finile mth fcom* though here a (paniel lie : 
My mafter moum'd my lofs* and plac'd me hm, 
prove his forrow aad his love fiucere.'' 



Chap* 
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Chap. XX.V. 

i^iorcus Varrds d^fimtien of " inducue" A further 
inquiry into the metming of that fewd, 

MVARRO, in that part of his book on 
• Human Things, which treats of war 'and 
peace^ defiAes the word inducia ' two way^* ^« 
^cUy &Ysh€,fmt pax caftrenfisyaucorum dierumK 

• In another place he fays, Inducia Junt belli feria 
But both definitions feem rather remarkable for their 
facetious and pleafant concifenefs than for being 

• either fu)l pr aciequate^ ]f or inducia are not peace ; 
becaule, though confliA ceafes, war continues : neither 
do they fubfift in the camp only, or for ^ few days; 
fi>r what ihall we fay if a truce is made for fome 
months, and camps break up, and the troops retire 
into towns, are not thcfe inducia ? And figain, what 
ihall we fay when, as appears from the firft book 
of Quadrigarius, Caius Pontius, the Samnite, de- 
manded of the Roman didator induciaf for fix hours^ 
if the precife meaning of the term muft be a few 
days ? But when he calls inducias, beUi ferias^ he 
ipeaks humoroufly rather than perlpicuouflyi Of 

' Mucire.]'^To this the correfpondent word in Englilh is 
truce^ which is univerfally underftood to mean a ceffation of 
hodilities for an appointed time. 

* «* A truce is a peace of a few days in camp." 

' Fm^,}^* Traces are the holidays of war." 

with 
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>K^ith decUion. But the Greeks^ more fignigcantl/^ 
and more pointedly, have denominated this agree- 
ment to abftain from battle £Xf;^f»^iflM» changing 
a letter of a harflier for one of a fmoother founds 
They call it ixtx^i^iocp, becaufe in this interval they 
abftain firom fighting, and theu* hands are, as it were^ 
held. But indeed it was not the bufinefs of Varro 
to define inducias with fiiperftitious accuracy, or to 
obferve all the laws and realbns of definitions. It 
Icemed fufficient to him to make that fort of de- 
monftration which the Greeks call tus-h; and wo- 
yioLpet^i rather than e^»(r^iif *. But the conftruftion 
of the word inductee is what we have to examine j 
and from all that I have heard or read, what fol- 
lows ieems to me mdft reafbnable. I think we 
fay inducias, if one would fay inde uti jam ^ The 
.compadt of the inducts is of this kind, that there- 
Ihall be no conflicb till a certain day, and no aggrcf- 
(ion o&red. But afterwards^ from that day, alt 
the hoftilities (hall take place as before. Becaufe . 
a certain definitive day is mentioned, and an agree- 
ment made, that before that day there fhall be no 
conflift ; but, when that day comes, they may fight 
inde uti jam, as before. Therefore, the term 
dttci.€ leems regularly formed of the natural com-r 
bination of the words above mentioned. But Au^ 

♦ Exi^n^'a^.] — The holding of hands. The incident related 
jui the paragraph above of Pontius does not appear in Livy» 

^ Hady defcriptions or outlines rather than definitions. 

♦ Indf uti Jam,]^^ Afterwards^as now.'* 

relius 
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relius Opilius^, in the book of che work CftUedf 
XkeMufes, fays^ .v . 

Inducias'^ dicuntur quum hoftes inter fefe utrim- 
que utrbque, alter ad alterumy ioiptine et linepugniir 
ifieunt. inde ab eo iiomen efie fiiftiiin Videtiflr 
quafi initiae, hoc eft, initus atque introitm/' 

1 have in^rted this ^aflage from AurcUus> left 
any one, envious of our Attic Nights, Ihould, for 
that reafon alonCj confider it as more elegaat, and 
iuppoibi that in our dKiuiries concerning the origin^' 
of die wordj this has efdaped our obfcrvation. 

^ 0////wi.]— We know little of this water* except that he is 
quoted by Feflus, and is in the catalogue of eminent gnunnui* 
ffians ghrea by Suetoniid. Nothing of what ke wrote has coinc 
teratottk': in iinitadoii of Heiifidotii^ h^ named one of hit 
works The Mafes. 

* " That is a truce when tlie enemies on both fides 

go backwards and forwards to one another, without injury or 
conflict, from whence comes the name, as if it were 
that is, inihu and tM/roitus, the entering in to one another.'* 

Etynology is a delicate and perplexing fubjedr; and when we 
fee how men of the greateil eminence (at acutenefs and learn*-' 
ing have differed from one another, we ought to be cautious' 
in afTerting, and temperate in vinificating our opinions. To (ky 
^thc truth, both the derivations me'ftioned in the chapter be- 
fore us are miferably bad ; that of GcUius, in particular, is ri- 
diculous. The word mull be brought from induco, as Aldus 
Manutius has it ; or itidu ocio, for in efh, as Voflius ; whick' 
perhaps is beli* as 'beH fuiting iht genius of the old kAUn.' 
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Chap. XXVI. 

* * ' ' . 

Reply of the pbilofopber TauruSy when I ajked hin^ 
wbabcr d wife man Jhotdd be tiatle to Mgir. 

10 N C E, at his fchoal \ afked Taurus *, whether 
a wi& mai\ ought co be angry ? For often, af- 
ier his momkig ledhires, he permitted every one'^ 
to a(k what queftions he thought proper. He, 
after be had expatiated ferioufly and at fome 
length on the difeafe' and nature of anger, ad- 
ducing what appears in the writings of the an* 
dents as well as his own, ttihied tt> me, who had 
propofed the queftion — This, fays he, is what I' 
diink coi)cerning anger. But it is alfo to the .pur- 
pofe, that you hear what our Plutarch thought/ 
whole learning and prudence were alike remark* 

\ ScM.J^'^Whsttl have rendered /cM, is hi die Ludn dta^ 
triki, which is of Greek oi'igin, and has various figtiiiicadons. 
It means an afTembly of philofophw'mct together to ^fpute 

it means alfo the place where they met, in which fenfe it is' 
here ufed by Gellius. See alfo Boole X\il. c. xx. 

* T/wr«j]— was a phiiofopher of Bcrytus, and lived in the 
time of Antoninos Pias. He wrote oommtotaiks on Plato an4 
Ariftotle. 

^ DiJem/e^l^Tlas is a term of the Stoics, ^An ib denominated^ 
att thoTe paffions* of the mind whidi dehifed the dignity M 
man. The curious reader will lee the fyftcm which the Stoics 

vindicated on the fubjeft of anger, in Seneca's Treatife de Ira, 
and in Arrian's EpictJtus, c. xviii. and xxviii. This queftion 
concerning the human palTions was a conilant matter of arga- 
ihent and difputc betwixt the Stoics and Peripatetics. 

able/ 
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able. Plutarch once ordered a flave, who was ari 
impudent and wordikfs fellow, but who had pakt 
Ibme attention to books and philofophical difputa- 
tions> to be ^ ftripped (I know not for what fault) 
and whipped. As foon as his puniflinieift began^, 
he averred that he did not deferve to be beaten ; 
diat he had been guilty of no offence or crime. As 
they went on whipping him, he called otit loudel', 

. not with any cry of fufFering or complaint, but 
gravely reproaching his mafter. Such behaviour^ 
he faid,^ was unworthy of Plutarch j that anger dit 
graced a philofopher^ that he had often dilputed 
©n the miichicfs of anger i that he had written a 

. very excellent book about not giving place to an- 
ger ; but that whatever he had faid in that book 
was now contradifted by the furious and ungovern- 
able anger with which he had now ordered him to 
be fcverely beaten. Plutarch then replied, with 
deliberate calmnefs, " But why, rafcal, do I now 
feem to you to be in anger i Is it from my 
countenance, my voice, my colour, or my words, 
that you conceive me to be angry i I cannot 
think that my eyes betray any ferocity, nor is my 
countenance difturbed, or my voice boifterous { 
neither do I foam at the mouth, nor are my cheeks 
red J nor do I fay any thing indecent or to be re- 
pented of ; nor do I tremble or feem greatly agi- 
tated. Thefe, though you may not know it, are 
the ufual figns * of anger/' Then, turning to the 

perfoA 

♦ St'gKs «igrj»r.]— The effeft of anger on the eyes is very 
remarkable. It' is thus defcribed by Virgil : 

•« Totoqn* 
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iperfon who was whipping him : " Whilft this man 
and laid he, are dilpucing, ^ do you goon whip- 
ping.*' This is briefly the fubftance of what Taurus 
thought !— He made a diftinftion betwkt freedom 
from anger and infenfibility ^ ; and maintained> that 
a mind not liable to anger, was a very difierent 
thing from a mind unconfcious of pain or feeling. 
For as With reipe& to the other fenfations^ whic 
the Latin philofophers call affeSus or affeSkmsj 
and the Greeks itah % fo of this alfo, which is an 
ardent defire of revenge, and is called anger, Tau- 
rus did not thihk the privation dciirable, which 
the Greeks call mfq^K, ^ut rather that it Ihould 
be felt in moderation \ for which their term is 

" Totoqne ardentis ab ore 
ScintUUt abfifhin^ oculit micat acribns ignis* 
See alio the beamifnl Ode on the PaiBons, by Cdlins: 

Next Anger rnih'd, his eyes on fire. 

In lightnings owiiM his fee ret Sdskgs { 
In one rade dalh he ftruck the lyre. 
And fwept with hiumd hand the ftriagk** 
SeneeSf in Us firft chapter of hit nift book de Ira> gives a 
ftfiking defcription of an angry man. Plutarch, in the book 
to which the (lave alludes, aiTerts, that a delin^ttcnt ihould Aet 
be puniihcd till anger has fubfided^ 
' In/e$tfiiiittjf,]'t<^The{e are Stoic tenns* - 
* nftSii.]«*See Ceaibritttts de die Natali* c. jdn 
Qwa morbos aninu qoos appeUent wwSir ninfiea lenlre Ir 
fanare confueverit becaufe he was accudomed to footh and 
heal the difordersof the mind, which they call tt^Gt?, by mufic 
^ M«4(Rnan«b]«-^This modempoa was the do^rinc of Zeno | 
and it is alfo avoirad bjtSca^caikia hia-lbrcnth chSfier of tht 
irft book de Ira. 
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Chap. L 

* 

f*be mamer in which the philojqpher Socrates was ac-^ 
\ iufimed to exercife bis body^ and of bis fatimce. 

AMONGST the volunfary labours and ex- 
ercifes of the body, which are praAifed for 
the purpofcs of ftrcngth and fortitude, we learn 
that the foUowing was the cuftom of Socrates. Of 
him it is faid, that he would ftand in a fixed atti- 
tude \ night and day^ from the riling of one fun to 

another^ 

' Fixed ^/f/V;/<jV.]— This would appear altogether incredible, 
did we not know what penances and mortifications a falfe re- 
ligion has enjoined^ and a vain philofophy fandlioned, ilnce the 
dine of Socrates. The ftory of Simeon Stylites, who paiTed 
•thiny yours on the famnut of a pillar, and the varioos aufteri- 
rties pra^fed by the monks in the eariter ages of the charch> 
Vere fimilar to what is here related of the ikge of Greece. 
The cruelties which the fakirs and dervifes of the call, at 
the prefent day, perpetrate on themfelves» make us lament the 
waywarclneis of human nature* and r^retthat firmnefs* ford- 
tode, and devation of mind fhould, by being mifdiredted as to 
its objedl, excite only a contemptnons companion. The (elf-* 
denial of fome of thefe fakirs is of the fame kind as this of 
• Socrates ; they continue night and day in painful attitudes jthey 
'-never recline to fleep, but hang fufpeivied by the arms, &c. 

If felf-denial be exerdfed to overcome any prapen£ty dif« 
graceful to the dignity of nunhood, or that mental energy ma^r 

rife 
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another) without winking) or any kind of motion.. 
His: foot nevfcr ftirrcd from its place ; and, in 
deep meditation, his eyes and countenance were 
dire&ed to one individual fpot, ^as if his mind and 
foul had been totally abftrafted from his body.. 
Favorinus, fpeaking on this fubjedl, with many re- 
marks on this man's fortitude^ fays, He often 
ftood from fun to fun more erefl: than the trunks 
of trees." His abftemioufnefs alfo is faid to have 
been fo great, that he pafled almoftthe whole of 
his life in uninterrupted health. Amidft .the havoc 
of that peftUence ^ "which, at the commencement 

rife fuperior to fenfual appetite, then and then only it is a 
virtue ; nor can we applaud the impofition of any perfonal fe- 
verities, or aoy forced exertions of the body, contrary to the 
order of common life^ except it be, as in the ^ cafe ofDemoL 
thenes, to conquer a defeft tending to make us lefs ufefiil, ot 
to oh&vaSt the views of our honeft amMtionk 

* P^/iSwfff.]— This peflilence, which is defcribed with phi* 
lofophic pathos by Thucydides, forms alfo one of the molt 
beautiful epifodes in the .poem of Lucretius. It is tranllatcd. 
by Creech, fome of whofe lines follow. 

A plague thus raised laid learned Athens wafte 1 
Thro' every ftreet, thro' all the town it paft, 
Blafting both man and beaft with poisonous wind; 
Death fled before, and ruin ftalk'd behind. 
From ^Egypt's burning fands the fever came, 
. More hot than tliofe which rais'd the deadly flame* 
The wind that bore ti^e fate went ilowly on* 
And as it went was heard to figh and moans 
At laft, the raging plague did Athens feize^ 
. . 'The plague, and death attending die diiealie; 

Then men did die by heap^, by heaps did fall, 
' - And the whole 6ity made one funeral." <S:c. Sec. 
Thefe lines of Creech axe a very inadequate reprefenution of 
the original* '.' . 

.... Ha of 
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of the Pdoponndian war, depopulated Athens witti 

a moft deftruftive fpecies of difeale^ hy fimilar 
ndes of forbearance and nnoderation he is faid fo to 
have abftained from all indulgences, and enjoyed 
his bodily vigour, as not at all to have been inj,ured 
by the univerfal conta^on. 



Chap. II* 

fke Jigree of re/p^ be AJirved mmmgfi fathers 

and children^ in reclining and Jittingy and fuch 
things^ /a bme md airoad^ where $he Jons arer 
mappratesy and the fathers private perfmu The 
pbilofopber T* aurus's difcujfm of that Jubje£i , with 
an example frtm the Rmau bifiwj* 

A N illuftrious governor ' of the province of 
jfjL Crete came to Athens, to fee and be ac- 
quainted with the philcsibpher Taurus t the gover- 
nor's father came with him. Taurus, properly dif- 
miiling his piqpils, late at the entrance of lus apart- 
ment, and talked with tis» who were (landing round 
him. The governor of the province entered* and 
his fiither with htm. Taurus politely rofe, and af* 
ter 'exchanging falutations, fate down again. A 
iingle chair^ which was at hand> was brought, and 
wUlft others were ieiit lbr> put dowa. Taurus 

■ Gci/^rwor.]— The word in Laiin is prafcs, which, fecms t« 
have been a kindc>f general term ; for in Tacitus the goveriUM: 
•i Crete is ililed proconful, and on qwsa proprsB(or» 
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^cfircd Ac governor's fiither to fit down. "Rather," 
laid he, " let this man fit, who is a Roman magif* 
trate.** ** I mean him no wrong," replied Taurus ; 

but in the mean time do you fit down, wliilft we 
enquire and examine which is mod; proper, whe-* 
dier you, who are the father fliould fit, or the 
fon, who is a magiftrate/' When the father fate, 
and another d#r was alio placed for his fon, Tau- 
rus entered upon the fubjeft with a moft excellent 
and accurate lamination of the nature of honours 
and duties* The fubftance of what he faid was 
this: — In public places, offices, and tranfaftions, 
the rig^ of fathers oppoied to the authority of fons 
who are magiftratcs, fliould f^nncwhat give way and 
Jie dormant i but when remote from ftate matters 
in domeftic and private life, tke queftion is about 
fitting, walking, or reclining focial entertain- 
ment 

H^* yAtf/tf^^.]— Paternal andiof^, as ianOioned by the car- 
Jkr laws of the Ofeeks, way lefi arbitrary and lefs excenfive 
Ihan aaiongft the Homans. According to the infthntlons of Ro^ • 
mollis^ the power cf a fiither over his fon was unlimited ; it 
continued during ihc life of the father, and extended to the 
hberty and lives of the children, and to their offspring alfo. 
Example* may be found in Valerius Maximus, of fathers who 
iOierted this po^er^ and abfolutely put their fons to death. The 
ligoor of thefe laws gradnidly fnbfided, as the empire advanced 
in wealth and luxury^ and they were by certain gradadons for- 
mally abrogated. 

9 ^/wf'^z^. ]— This alludes to the couches or fofas in ufe among^ 

^ the Romans. Each was large enough to contain three pcrlbns, and 
the place of honour was the middle. It is neverthelefs certain, 
that the more ancient Romans fate at table as we do.— This 
Aory of Fabiiia and his ion is related a^ greater length by Vn- 
i^rioa ifivaam, who reprefimts the father as being angry^ be- 

H 3 cauft 
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ment, then all public diftindions betwixt a fon whq 
is a magiftrate, and a father who is a private perfon| 
are at an end, thofe of rcafon and of nature be-r 
gm. This aft," fays he, of your coming to me^ 
pur converiation and arguments concerning duties, 
is of a private kind. It is therefore recjuifite that, 
with refpe£t to honours^ the fame fhoukl be done 
with me as in your own family/- Thefe and many 
odier things on the fame fubjeft Taurus urged 
with equal dignity and politenefs. But it can- 
not be foreign from the fubjeft, to intFoduce alio 
what I have read in Claudius on t!iis relative duty 
pf father and fon. I add the paffage, therefore, as 
it appears in the fixth book of the Annals of Qua- 
(drigarius.-: 

The confuls then appointed were Senlpronius 

Gracchus the fccond time, and Q^Fabius Maximus, 
thefonof him whohad been confui the preceding year* 
This latter was met by his father the proconful on 
horfeback, and becaufe he was his father, would not 
difmount, nor did the liftors prefume to make him 
difmount, knowing that the greateft harmony pre- 
vailed betwixt them* When he came nearer, the 
confql fays, * Bid him difmount which, when the 
li^bor in waitmg heard, he ordered Maximus the 
proconful to difmount. Fabius obeyed, and com- 
mended his fon for afferting the authority with 
which the people entrufted him." \/ 

caufe none of the lifters attending his Ton had exerted their av-* 
^^ority in fapport of their mailer's proper dignity. 
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Chap. IIL 

PFhy the ancients prefixed the ajprate to certain 

words, - 

TH E letter h \ if it ought not to be called 
a fpirit rather than a letter, was added by 
our anceftors to many words, as if to give them 
additional ftrength, that their found might be fuller 
and more energetic ; and this they feem to have 
done from a partial imitation of the Attic tongue- 
It is well known, that the Attics pronounced ^x^vg, 
1^0?, and many other words, in a manner different 
from the other Greeks, with an infpiration of the 
firft letter. Thus our anceftors faid lachrymae, le- 
pulchrum, ahenum, vehemens, inchoare, helluari, 
hallucinari, honera, and honuftum ; for in all thefe 
words there appears no particular neceflity for 
this fpirit or letter, unlefs that its energy and 
ftrength fliould be encreafed by a new and addi- 
tional force. But as I have ufed the word ahenum 
as an example, I remember that Fidus Opta- 



* The letter ^,]? — is In mDdern times confidered as a note 
of afpiration rather than a letter; and there ftill appears to be 
no precife rule for its ufe or omiflion, except what are in- 
troduced by fafhion, or fancHoned by habit, 

H 4 tus 
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tusS a Roman grammarian of great reputation, 
fliewed me a copy of the fecoqd book of Viiigil of 
furprifing antiquity, bought at the Sigillarias * for . 
twenty pieces of gold, which he believ^ to have 
been Virgil^s own an4 tberp thefe two verfes being 
chm writtent 

^ Veftibulum^ ante ipfuin primoque in limine 

Pyrrhus, 

Ex^cac teliS) e; luce cpru&us a^na,^* 
(he IfUttt^i wa$ added above it, tQ ma|ce i( ^cm^ 

^FUm Oftatus,'\rrTO^ this pcrfpnage but little is known. It 
jippears from Pliny, that he wau a free4?|ium of ^laudio^ 
pciar, and had a cpnintiid H fea. i^^ doei not occur 
in the lift irittch Soetonius gives of en^qent gnimmarians. 

< %fftv«Cr]-*This wat a leaft in the tUmian Calendar 
following the Saturnalia, and celebrated pn the thirteenth of 
calends of January ; but X do not know that this ex- 
planation may not be liable to fome objections : there was cer- 
tainly a place in Rome called Sigillaria, where books and otbcf 
. ifaings were ibU»«— See our Author, Book V. c. iv. 

f ^-Thefe lines occur in the fecgnd i£aeid of 

yirgD, aqd ar^ thus tranilated by Dry^en : 

f Before the gate Abod pyrrhus, ^reatfning loud. 
With ^litt'ring arms, confpicuous in the crowd.'- 

TUt it a very inadequate verfion of Virgil'^ linef. . The yefr 
^ule is deferibed by Gellius, B. XVI. c. — Stood 
threat'ning loud,** is not the meaning of " exfultat telis the 
latter part is, l|e was confpicuous from his dazzling braaen 

It was this partic^ar book of the iEneid which was hekl 
in greati|l eftimation, and |s what Vir^ ^!<^^ ifdted tt> 
^o^uftus. See Taubmai^ius, p*422. 

Thui 

• • • 
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Thus aUb we find tb^t verfe of Virgil written in 
the bcft copies : 

^* Au|; foliis ^ un4am tepidi difpumat ^enit'* 

» 

» Aut /o//V/.]#— This line occurs in the firft Gcorgic, 1. 296, 
]^artyn thus renders it ; 

«^ And fguii with ttayes w^ve of tbft trcoibUag l^tsle.'^ 

With leaver the dregs that overflow the brims.'' 

jVIartyn, with man/ r^pe&abie comiQentators, reads trtfidi^ 
which he judi^s from its bdiig more poeticaU Ther^ are many 
fUb who preler 



Chap. IV. 

Why Gabius Bajfus has written that a certain mode of 
gMngjudgneni was called dmnatk %* with rea^ 
Jons given by others for the lifage of this word* 

WHEN there is a qucftion concerning the 
appointment of an acculer, and a decermi* 
pation on this nutter is made, to whom> of two 
or more, preference Ihould be given with refpeft to 
the accufation or fubfcription of an accufed perfon, 
this, with the detennination of the judges, is called 
Anmuim \ Why this word has been {o applied, 

has 

* i>MnMutfMi.]'-»Confiilt on this fubjefl Heineccins, p. 666* 
It was called divination, becaufe it determined about what was 
fa be done* not what was already done. The principal per- 
' ' ioa 
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has been a fubjeft of enquiry. Gabius Baflus *, in 
his third book on the Derivation of Words, fays, 
Divinatio judicium appellatur quoniam divinat 
quodammodo judex oportet, quam fententiam fefe 
fgnc par fit." The reafon affigned by Gabius is 
very defective, not to fay trifling and abfurd. His 
meaning feems to have been, that the word £vi^ 
mtio was ufcd, becaule, in other trials, the judge 
ufually follows what he has learned, and which has 
been proved by arguments and witnefles ; but in 
thofc where an accufer is to be appointed, the 
things by which a judge can be influenced are imail 
and trifling ; and therefore it muft be in a manner 
divined who will be die mofl: proper accufer. 
Thus far BafTus* There are others who have con^ 
ceived the term divinatio to be ufed, becaufe the 
accufer and accufed fecm to be neceflarily conned- 
cd and allied, lb that one cannot esa&. i/rithout tfa^ 
gther but in this particular kind of caufe, there is 
an accufed, but not yet an accufer. For this reaibn, 
as for the prcfent he cxifts not, and is not apparent, 
it muil be fupplied by a kind of diyination who ihall 
be the accufer, 

fon concerned in conducing a puMic accufation was called 
uccufLitor, the others who aflilled him, were named Jubjcyiptores^ 
The oration of Cicero, intituled Divinatio, well illuibrates this 
fubje<il. • 

* GaSius Baffits.]'r-'li u difputed whether this ((lovhl not b$ 
written Gavins Bafliis. He flonri(hed in 'the time of Trajan* 
and wrote a book, de Origine Vocabulonun. He is again men<- 
tioned^ Book II I. c. xix. 
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Chap, V, 

fhe pointed elegance zvitb which Favcrinus the philo- 
Jopber dijiinguilbed betwixt the fiyles of Plato and 
Lyfias. 

CONCERNING Lyfias and Plato ?, it was 
the opinion of Fayorinus> that if from an onh- 

tion of Plato you took or changed a word, if this 
were done with ikiUj it would take from the ele- 
gance only ; bbt if this were done to LyCas^ the ie^- 
dment would be ipoiled. 

*. ' All that is meant to be commiimcated in this chapter 
^at Lyfias was comprefled in his (lyle^ Plato liixnnant. 



Chap. VL 

fVhat phrafes VirpI is /aid to have ufed carekjsly and 
meanly j with the anfwers to Juch olje^ions. 

SOME grammarians of the former age of no 
mean learning or reputation, amongft whonn 
was Cornutus Annaeus who wrote commentaries 
pn Virgil, find fault with ^ word in thefe yerfes 
as being inelegant and vulgar i 

' Cornutus Jfrn^eus.J'r^^ whoiu mention is a^ain made by 
Pelliiis, Book XX. c. x. ' 

2 Candida 
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Candida * fbccindbam latrandbus inguina moii* 

ftris 

Dulichias vexalTe races, et gurgice in alto 
Ah timidos nautas, canibm kceralle marinis." 

They cbiok vixajfc a trifling word^ not ^xpreffive 
enough of ill, nor adequate to an incident of iuch 
atrpci^ uincfs as that of men being fuddcnly feized, 
and torn in pieces by a moft horrid monfter. 
Thus alfo they cenfure another of the fame 
kind: , 

" Quls aut ' Euryfthca durunij 
Aut illaudati nefcit Bufiridis luas ?" 

They fay that illaudati is by no means a fuitable word, 
nor does it excite a becoming abhorrence of fuch 
a wretch ; he whofe cuftom it was to facrifice 
ftrangers of all nations, fo far from deferving praift, 
called for the deteftation and eurfe of all the hu- 
man race. Thus alfo they blame another word ; 

• Candida, &c.] — As this turns on a verbal criticifm, I prefer 
giving Marty n's tranfl.ition,— " Wiio if reputed to Jiavc her 
white body furrounded with barking mooften, to-have trmhk4 
the ihips of Ulyfles* and to have torn the fearlul marinert 
along with fea-dogs in the deep gulph ?" Martyn adds, at this 
pafTage, what Gellius remarks in the chapter before us> biit 
gives no obfervation of his own at the word *vtxaffi% 

* ^is aut.'\ — 1'hus rendcied by Martyn : 

Who is unacquainted with cruel Euryitheus^ or does not 
know the alurs of the execrable Bufiris V* 

Dryden leaves the word out entirely which is llie (hbjed of 
the crittcifin before us* 

«« Bufiris' nitars, and the dire decrees 
Of hard £uryilheiu» every reader fees.** 

•'Per 
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^ Per tuiiicam iquallefitem ^ atiro htus hauric 

apcrtumj 

as if the expreffion aun JquaUmtm were impro* 
per, the uncleanncfs of filth being oppofitc to tho 
iplendid luftrc of gold. 

As to the word vexajfe^ I think this aofwer may 
be giren. Vexajfe is an important term» and feems 
to have the fame derivation as vehere, in which 
there feems implied an external force. He wha 
is hurried along is not mafter of himfelf. Vexare 
therefore muft doubtlefs intimate a ftill greater 
iS>rce and impulfe ; for he who is carried yiolendy 
along, and pulled this way and the other, ma/ 
be properly laid vexari ; fo the word taxan b ftrong«- 
cr and clofer than tangere^ from which it certainly 
is formed. JaSare has a fiiUer and more .exten* 
five fignifkradon than its original jaarei and quajfare 
is alfo more expreiiive of violence than qtMcrt. If 
dierefere the term vixtofiht ibmetimes* vulgarly ap« 
plied to the annoyance of fmoke> or wind, or dd]^ 
there is no reafon diat the true and genuine meaning 
of the word fhould be loft, which, by the ancients, 
who fpoke with propriety and force, has been pre- 
fcrved as it ought. M. Cato, in his Oration de Achaeis, 
£iys, Quumque Hannibal terram Italiam lacera*- 
ret atquc nmwr^:* Cato fays, that Italy was vixa- 
trnn by Hannibal i though it is net pollible to 
• 

« Firtmaeaah te.]-*Dfydeii lays diis in dim fines : 

But armour, fcal'd with gold, was no defenct 
Againft the fated fword wiiick open'd ynA% 
* U& plated ihid4 andpim'4 has aakei idB."" 

' V . imagioj 
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imagine any kind, of calamity or cruelty which 
Italy did not then experience. Cicero, in hi^ 
fourth oration againft Verres, fays, " Qiia^ ab iflo ^ 
lie fpoliau atque direpta eft, ut non ab hofte aliquot 
qui tamen in bello religionem et confuetudinis jura 
retineretj fed uc a Barbaris praedonibus vexata elle 
Videatur/* 

Concerning illaudati t have two obfcrvations to 
make : ©rte is this — No one is of fuch abandoned 
mprals as not fometirnes to do or fay what may 
merit commendadon ; whence this old verfe has aU 
ways been confidered as proverbial : — Sometimes 
even a gardener ^ has faid a very pertinent thing.'^ 
But he who always, upon all occafions, is undeferv- 
ing of praife, he is illaudatusy the worft and bafeft of 
mankind, juft as an abfence of every fault makes a 
man inculpatus. Inculpatus is a term for perfeft vir- 
tue» fo is iUaudaius, thereforey the perfe&ion of all 

' Sljiaah tjio, &c.]— "Which were fo fpoiled and plundered 
by him, as not by any enemy, who would have regarded ibme 
kind of reibraint as eftabliiheyl by the laws*of nations^ but as to 
feem rather furioufiy burned away by Baibarian robbers,'* 

• Sometimes a gardener*]'^! do not <ind this proverb in any 
of the Greek colleftions ; but it is in that of Erafmus, p. 274. 
There is a doubt whether it fliould be read Kn^u^o^, which is 
a gardenei^ or fXA>fo?, which is a fool. I have tranflated it 
a gardener* becau£b the beil^ editions, of GeiUas preferve that 
reading; but why the editors perfift in it cannot eafily be 
fdd; ftnce- by reading lloT^axi ro» x«i /xb^^o;, the fenie is 
impiovcd, fince Erafnuis fouiid that reading in an old Greek 
collcdion, and much approved it. Why fhould a gardener be 
feleded as moil unlikely to fay a pertinent thing? It is ab~ 
furd* The contrary proverb is hLw^ ^tt^ Ai^m a fool fays 
fooUih things/* , . . 

* wickednefs* 
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wickednefs. Thus Homer, when he praifes moft 
highly, does it not by fpccifying virtues, but by die 
negative of vices : as, 

- ; The priefti free from harrp, fpake." 

They, not unwilling, flew," 
And again, 

" Nor had you feen the king of men appear, 
Con&s'd, inadive, or furpris'd with fear/' 

Epicurus alfo, in a fimilar manner, defines the 
greateft pleafore to be the abfcncc and privation of 
all pain, in thefe words : — " The greateft height of 
pleafure is the privation of all pain/' It is by the 
fame rule that Virgil calls the Stygian lake viama" 
bilisi for as iUauJatus is the entire abfence of alt 
praife, fo is inamabilis the total abfenge of love, 
filauJatus may be vindicated in another way. Lau-^ 
dare, in old language, fignifies to name or call by 
name; thus in civil pleadings a peribn is faid not 
to be named but laudnri. Ulaudatus^ therefore, is the 
fame with illaudabiUs^ one who is neither worthy 
of mention nor remembrance, nor indeed ever to 
be named. Thus anciendy it was decreed by the 
public council of Alia, that his name who had 
burned the temple of Diana of Ephefus fhould 
never be mentioned by any one. It remains that 
we fhould fpeak of the third obje£Hon on the 
words tunicam fquallentem ^ auro." This figni- 

' SqttaUmm,']'^Htynt reads rqualentem» and denies its de« 
/fivadon from fquamae; bat rather* he fays, a fqaalido €0» 

lore qualis in pifcium at ferpentum^cute efl. 

6es 
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fies a quantity and fubftance of gold woven in thtf 

form of fcalcs ; for the word Jquallere comes from the 
thickncfs and roughnds of the fcalcs which arc 
vifible on the fkins of ferpencs and fUhes i which 
others> as well as our poec^ have noticed* The 
latter has thefe paiTages : 

" Quern pellis ahenis 
In phttnam iquamb auro conferta tegebat^* 

Againj 

Jamque adeo rutilum thoiaca indutus.ahenis, 
Horrebat fquantiis*" 

Acciiis> in his Pdops, iay$» 

" Ejus ferpcntis fquamx fquallido auro et pur- 
pura prctextas." 

Whatever, therefore, was fo imprefled and crowd- 
ed with any thing, as by its uncommon appearance 
to ftrike the gazer with hoiTor> was faid Jquallire% 
Thus in rude and foaly bodies, the large accumu- 
lation of filtliinefs is called Jquallor. By the com- 
mon and conftant ufe of this fignification in pard- 
cular, the whole of the word is now fo debafed, 
that the tGrm/quaMor is exclufively applied to fiitlii** 
nefi of various kinds. 
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Chap. VIL 

duty of children to their parents. Dijcujfjons from 
hooks of fbilofophy on that fubje^^ wherein it is 
eitquiredy whether all the ccmmands of a futber are 
to be obeyed* 

IT has been a ifrequent fubjccl of difpute among 
philofophers, whether a father is to be obeyed 
without rcfervc, in whatever he commands. Upon 
this queilion, the Greeks and our countrymen, 
who have written on duties, have afTerted, that 
there are three opinions, which are to be weiglied 
and examined : thefe they have difcuiTed with great 

t liave before fpoken on the fubjedl of paternal anthodty^ as 
it exited iit the earlier ages of Rome. Without fear^ 

though not without danger of abufc," fays Mr. Gibbon, " the 
Roman legi/lators had repofed an unbounded confidence in 
the fcntiments of paternal 16ve» and the oppreflion was tern- 
tiered by the aiTanUice, that ^h generation mnft futceed in 
its tnm to the awfiil dignity of parent and mafter." The qaeA . 
. tion diicnfled in cliaptcr ii. was rather of a legal, as this is of 
a nibral nature. It is difcufled at fome length by Seneca, 
Book III. de Beneliciis, chap. xxxvH; who cites many ex- 
amples of c^il^cn^ as .^/Uea^ and Scipio, who conferred on 
their parentt..ggcatgr obligations than they received. On this 
Quihtos Carolus remark^ that it is impoifible> for the very 
power of conferring an obligation on a parent mull firft be con- 
ferred by the parent on the child by the gift of cxiilence. On 
IWr. Paley's pofition, that the rights of parents refult from their 
duties, parents can havci as he obferres^ no natural right over 
the lives of iheir children^ can cxercife no nnprofit^lble feve- 
ritiesy nor can cofitmaod the oommiffion of crimes. 

Vol. I. 1 acutenefs. 
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acutenefi. One is, that whatever a father com- 
mands is to be done : the fecond, that he is to be 
obeyed in fome> in others not : the third is, that it 
is not at all neceflary to obey a father. We fhall 
firft fay what has been remarked on this laft, be- 
becaufe its foib afpeA feems exceedingly infamous. 
A father's commands, they fay, are either right or 
wrong. If right, he is to be obeyed, not becaufe 
he commands, but becaufe what he commands is 
right. If wrong> that muft on no account be done 
which ought not to be done. They then draw 
this conclufion — tliat a father's commands are never 
to be obeyed ; but this opinion I can by no means 
approve, it involves a fubtlety, as I fhall fhew 
hereafter, both frivolous, and impertinent. Nor 
does the other opinion, which I mentioned firft, 
feem perfediy true and juft, that ail the commands 
of a father are to be obeyed i for what if he fhould 
command treachery to our country, the murder of 
a mother, or any other things which are bafe and 
infamous ? The middle opinion therefore feems 
fafeft and beft, that he is to be obeyed in fomc 
things, not in others. But that thefe things in which 
obedience is impoiTible are to be declined with 
gentlenefs' and modcfty, without any perfonal aver- 
fion or bitternefs of reproach, fo as rather to be 
omitted than refiifed. But the condi^on drawn as 
above mentioned, tlut a father is never to be obey- 
ed, is abfurd, and may thus be refuted and done 
away -. — Every thing in human affairs, as wife men 
have determined, is either honefi: or baiej tho£: 
which intuitively are right and boncft^ as to prac- 

3 tife 
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tiie integrity, defend our counttji or k>ve our 
friends^ muft by all means be done, whedier a fa- 
ther commands diem or not. The contrary to 
thefe, diings which are intrinfically bafe and bad, 
are not to be done tboi^h a Either ihould commaDd 
them. Thofe which are between, and which the 
Greeks call indifferent or middle, as to fcryc in war, 
to praAife agriculture, to coutt honours, to defend 
caufes, to marry, to go where ordered, to come 
ndien called ; as thefe, and things iimilar to thefe, 
are in themfelves neither honeft nor the contrary, 
but as they are done by iis, and to be approved or 
ccnfurcd according to the a£Hons they produce : in 
all thefe things, they think, a father is to hp obeyed ^ 
as, for exampk, if he Ihould command to marry, or 
to plead for a perfon accufed ; thus, whatever in its 
own nature is neither honeft nor diihoneft, if a&ther ^ 
commands it, is to be done on that account. But 
if his command be to marry a woman who is 
infiimous, who has loft all fenfe of lhame and is 
criminals or to defend fome Catiline ' who is ac« 
. cufed, or Tubuhis, or Clodius, then he is not to 
be obeyed ; for by the acceffion of any degree of 
bafeneft, thefe middle and indifierent things ceafe to 
be fo. The propofition, therefore, cannot be called 
pcrfeft which afierts, that a father's conunands are 

' Ca/i/Mf.]*^The iiainet ofCadline and Clodius are-fnffi- 
ciently notorious ; but there is a doubt amongil the commen-. 

tators with refpcd to the other name, whether it fhould be 
written Bibuius or Tubulus. This lafl reading is preferable ; 
for it is well known that there was a Tttbulu|» who was 
pnetgr in the time of Cicero^ and infamous to a proverb. 

I a either 
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either honcft or bafe ; nor does the divifion feem 
found and regular ^ ; fqr a third pzxt of' the diflri*' 
bution is wanting, or they are neither honeft nor 
bafe. . If this be added, this conclufion follows*-- 
that a father is fometimcs to be obeyed. 

* Nor does the di'vijion feem found and regiday.'\ — The conjunc-- 
tion between the two adjedives was rightly fupplied by H« 
Stephens. The pad'age is partly in Greek, and has fome ob« 
Icarity ; but is explained by one in Book XVI* ckap. viii* 
y^Ltrt he iays> that an axbm that is ^%i}^ivy^%nH the very word 
ufed here, is of this form: *• Either pleafure is an w/7, or a good, 
or neither gocd nor ^i^/7," and this kind of diftribution is very 
frequently ufed by Ariitotle s and was common with writers of 
iUi^ logical precifion. . 

Chap. VUI. 

* 

ihat Plutarch* s cenjure of Epicurus^ for ufmg the Jyl^^ 
bgifiic form of reqfbningj is unjuft. 

PLUTARCH, in his fecond book concern- 
ing Homer, accuies Epicurus of uiing a fyl- 
logifm imperfedly, abfiirdly> and ignorantly. He 
gives the words of Epicurus : — " Death is nothing 
« to us. That which is diffidved is not fenfiUe, and 

■ ' • . that 

Every dung leliiting to Epicnriis^ his charader, and 
^o^hines, will be foand at length in Enfield's Hifloiy of Phi* 

lofophy. Vol. I. Thefe were the opinions of Epicurus on the 
fubje6t of death : — Death is the privation of fenfation, in con- 
iequence of the fepa ration of the foul from the body. Whefn 
a man dies, the foul is dtfperfed into corpdcles or atoms of 
which it was compofed, and therefore caa no longer be ca* 

paUo 
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that which 1$ infcnfible is nothing tQ ys." — He has 
omitted that^ fays Plutarch, which he ought to 
have affumed firft, that death is the diffdlution of 
foul and body 5 but he afterwards ufes this very 
thing which he had omitted^ to ftrengchen hifi pofi* 
tion, as a matter pofitively conceded. Bsit this 
fyllogifm cannot ^go on but with this as a datum.- 
What Plutarch obfcrvcs, on the form and conftitu- 
tion of a fyllogifm, is true. enough; for to follow 
the mode of reafoning as adopted and eftablifhed 
in the fchools, we fliould lay thus : — Death is the 
dilTolution of foul and body ; bur that which is dif- 
folved is not fenfible,* and that which is infenfible is 
nothing to us." But Epicurus, whatever he might 
be, by no means appears to have oipicped this part 
of the fyllogifm through ignorance. It was not his 
bufinefs to give a fyllogifm with its particular forms 
and limits, as m the fchools of the philofophers. 
Indeed^ as the feparadon of ibul and body by death 

' pabic of thought or perception. It is with the foul as with 
* the eye, which when it is feparated from the organized ma- 
chine to which it belonged, is no longer capable of feeingi" 
•-See Enfield's Hift. Philof. Vol, L p. 475. 
. It will be impoffible for an intelligent reader to contemplate 
the Bpicarean fyftcm, without perceiving that it is a feeble 
and unfuccefsful effort to explain th^ phaenomen^ of nature 
upon mechanical principles. 

The commentators . are fevere upon Gellius at this chapter ; 
and one lacetioudy remarks, that it is fo very cold» tliat it would 
have extinguilhed the iure which confiimed the temple of £phe- 
pis :^<* Tarn firigida ut incenditun templi Ephefini poifint extin- 
gaere.*' It is very certain, that Epicurus was not.lkilled in logic* 
and frequently deduced condoiions which his premifesdidnot 
allow. > 

I3 is 
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is Iclf^kknt, be did cot think an imimadoa iie« 
ceflary wh^ich mxift be umverfitUy obvious. For the 
fame reafon^ he placed the conclufion of his fyUo* 
gifm not laft but firft. And who does not petceive 
that this could not be frpm ignorance i In n\any 
paflages of Plato, we find fyik^^fins introduced in 
a form totally oppoGte to the method which is ufed 
in teachings Ixit with a peculiar elegance and con* 
tempt of fuch objedions. 



Chap. IX. 

iCbai the Jme Plutanb has cahmnioujly cenfur^ the: 
ufage of a wwd by Epicurus. 

IN the lame book, Plutarch again cenfures Epi- 
curus for uling a word not proper in itfelf, and 
widr a meanbg which it does not bear. Epicurus, 
fays " the limit of the greatnefs of pleafures, is 
the exemption ra MXymmt." ou^t noti 

according 

' Epicurus /ays.] — This philofopher's idea of happinefs was, 
^at it confided in. bodily eafe and mental tranqnillity. A 
luippy Hfe, iie <^rvet, neither fcfemUes a rapid torrent nor a 
ftamting pool ; bet is like a gentle fbeaftiji that glides finoothly 
and filently along. 

See Cicero de Fin. I. i.e. 19. — " Sic enim ab Epicuro 
fapiens femper beatus inducitur. Finitas habet cupiditates 
negligit mortem : de diis immortalibos iine ullo metu vera 
fentity non dnbitat fi ita melius fit, msgrare de vita. His rebus 
inftruAas Temper eft in voliwtate.^ 

The following from Pope leem very appofite in tins pltce* 
Speaking of the means of attaining happinefs, he fays. 
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. according to Plucarchi to have laid s-«rrpc r« A^yny- 

To?, but TravT^c TJi aXyfifjr. The cxcmpdon applies 
not to the perfon but the thing. In this cenfure 
of Epicurus, Plutarch feems to be a cold and ridi- 
culoufly minute carper at words ; for this regard to 
verbal accuracy and elegance Epicurus^ ib far froiQ 
attending to, defpilcd 

A(k of the lean'd the w^y— tlie Icam'd are blind> 
" This bids to f<^rve, wd t}iat to (hun mankind : 
Some place the Uifs in a^oii> fome in eafe^ 

Thefe call it pleafure, and contentment thefc; 
Some, funk to beads, find pleafure end in pain; 
Some, fweird to gods, confefs e'en virtue vain; 
Or indolent, to fuch extreme they fall. 
To truft in every thing, or doubt of all. 
MTho thus define it, fay they more or lefs 
Than this, that happinefs is happinefs V* 
• Defpifed.y^ See Cicero de Pin. Bon. et Mai. 1. i. c. 19.— *« la 
dialeftica autem vellra nullam vim Epicurus enfHmarit efle net 
ad melius vivendum, nee ad commpdius diifcrpndum. In pliyficj* 
{}lmimum pofuic. 



Chap. X. ^ 

thtmeming of'favijf^t capitoSfhe oftd tbe anjwer cf 
Marcus Varro to Servius Sulpdus^ enquiring on 
this /id^e^. 

SEkVIUS SulpiciusS a writer on civil law^ 
and a man of confiderable learning, enquired 
of M. Varro, with a defire of being informed con- 

* Ser-.'hfs Stt/^cittS.\'^The high charaaer given in this 
flace of Sulpicius, is corrcborated by Cicero and Quintilian. 

I 4 ceraing 
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ccrning the meaning of a word which he found in 

the cenfor's books : this was favijfa ' captolin<e. 
Varro wrote back, that he well remembered what 
Qiiintus Catulus, who was appointed to repair 
tiie capitol *, had faid, — thac he wanted to deprefs the 
area of the capitol, that the flight of fteps to the 
temple might be encreafed, and that the afcent 
might be proportioned to the magnitude of die 
building ; but that he was unable to accomplifh this, 
as the fav'tjfa prevented him, Thefe were certaia 
cells and caverns which ^re underground beneath 
the area, where the images were anciently dcpo- 
lited which had fallen from the temple, with va- 
rious other things from amongft the facred ofFer- 
' ings. In the fame ktter he affirms, that he was 
unable to difcovcr why fhcy were called faviff£\ 
but Valerius Soranus was aocuftomed to - fay, 
that what we in Greek call treafuus^ the old Latins 
called flavijfa^ becaufe they did not here depofit 
brals and filver in the mafs, but money caft (fiata) 
fUldftamped. It may be conj^d:ured, therefore, that 

* Fipviffa.l — The reader will find a critical diflertadon on this 
word in Salmaiios on Solinus, p. 1 2. The derivation of die W9rd 
from fai'iffar, feems ^-fetched and abfurd ; it feems more na-> 
tural to derive it from favio, an old Latin word for fodio. It does 
not appear that the Romans had any cellars for ilonieiHc ufc be- 
neath tlicir houfes. Their wine-cellars were holes made in the 
earth, in wliich they dcpoiited their wine in vcffels. 

3 Repair the caj>ttoL]^Tlas Was Originally founded by Tar- 
qoinias Prifcus^ and progreffively adorned and enlarged. 
was burned in the Marian war, and rebuilt by Sylh, ^ho 
left to Catulus the honour of dedicating it. Tacitus re- 
marks, that its want of height detradcd frpm tiie magniiicence 
pf its appearance, " 
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the fccond letter was taken from this word, and that 
certain cells or caves, which the wardens of die ca- 

pitol ufed as depofitories for ancient things bclong-f 
ing to religion, were thence eddied /^"^^ff^^ 



Chap. XL 

Many memorable things of Siccius Denlalus, an 

Ukftrious warrkr. 

\/ T T is written in our books of annals, that L. • 
X Siccius Dentatus, who was tribune of the people 
in the confulfhip of Spurius Tarpeius and Aulus^ 
Aterius, was femous as a warrior beyond what can be ' 

The pcrfonage celebrated in this chapter is indifferently, hy 
the more ancient writers; ftyled Siccius and Sicinius. We may 
feafoijably fufpea that the account given of tiiis gentleman is 
fomewhat exaggerated. Shakcfpear gives a noble dcfcription 
of the valour of Coriolanus, which feems applicable here : 

*' At iixteen years. 
When Tarquin made a head lor Rome, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others : our then dictator. 
Whom \vitli all praife I point at, favv him light. 
When with his Amazonian chin he drove 
The briftled lips before him ; he bedrid 
An o'erprefs'd Roman, and i' th' coniui's view 
Slew, three oppofers. His pupil age 
Man-enter'd thus> he wax^d like a Tea, 
And in the brunt of feveiiLcea LatUes fmce 
fie lurch'd all fwords o' th' gaila .tJ. — 

■His fvvord death's ilarip 
Where it did mark it took, from face to foot 
He was a thing of bloody" &c. 

believed 1 , 
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bdieved i that a name was given him on account of 
his extraotxli;iary vakur, and he was called the Ro- 
man Achilles. He is laid to have fought in one 
hundred |(nd twenty battles $ that he had ncft a 
fingle wound behind, but forty-five before ; that 
he had received eight golden crowns one obfidio- 
nal, three mural, and fourteen civic $ that he had 
eighty-three collars^ more t;han one hundred and 
fixty bracelets, eighteen ipears, and had twenty-five 
times been prefcnted with horfe-trappings. He 
had a multitude of ipoils, which were military gifts, 
tmongft which were many obtained &om private 
challenges and he had triumphed nine times with 
bis generals* \/ 

* GM <v«<nflif.]-— TheCe were given iu^focntly by ibe gt- 
neral, as rewards for any extraordinary effort of valoiir. The 

obfidional crown was given by the foldiers to their general, 
when he had delivered them from a fiege. The mural crown 
was given to him who firft fcaled the walls in an affault. The 
civic crown was bellowed on him who faved the life of 
a citizen in battle ; this was, of all others, moft honourable* 
and formed of oak. The collars were not recdved for any par* 
ticttlar exertion^ bnt for general military fervices. The ^ears> 
which weie conferred as military rewards, were ttrmed pure 
fpears, becanfe they had no iron. The armiilae were rewards con- 
fined to thofe who were born Romans. What the phalerse pre- 
cifely were, may be dilputed ; fome think them a fuit of horfe-. 
trappings ; but as they were given to infantry as well as to horfe, 
they were probably a kind of chain to be worn round the 
nedk. Qointns Carolns compares Albertus Brandcburgicos^ 
Y^ho is defcribed by iEaeas 3ylvii^> to this Dentatus, 

* - 
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Chap, 

^ certain law of Solon examine which . at firjt ap^ 
fearing mjujl^ is fimd uf^l md expedient. 

IN thofe very ancient laws of Solon, which were 
infcribed at Athens on wooden tables, and 
which, from veneration to him, the Athenians, to 
render eternal \ had fan&ioned with puniihments 
^d religious oaths, Ariftode relates there was. 
one to this effeft : If in any tumultuous diffcntion 
a iedidofi fhould enfue, and the people divide thenv. 
felves into two parties, and from this irritation 
of their minds both fides ihould take arms and 
iight, then he who in this unfortunate period of 

■ 9» render ettmaJ. ] — See BijT tranflatUm of Herodotus, Vol. I. 
p. 29. — " Solon, at the rcqueft of the Athenian?, had formed 
a code of laws for their ufe. He then engaged in a courfe 
df travels* which was to be of ten years continuance .: his 
avowed pnipofe was of a philofophical natore, but his real 
ofajeft wu to avoid the seceffity of ^irogating the laws he 
•had enadsd. The Athenians were of themfelves tinabfe to 
do this* having bonnd themfdves by the moft (blemo oaths 
to prefervc inviolate for ten years the inftitutions of Solon." 

Gronovius, on the contrary, affirms, that Solon obliged the 
Athenians to fwear to obey his laws for one hundred years. The 
life of Solon is given at length by Plutarch ; and a mofl admirable 
e[tttonie of his code of laws may be found in the Voyage da 
Jeune Anacharfis. With tefyeSt to the wooden fhimes in 
which the^ were fufpended, we are tdd* in the Etymologicon 
MiigRnni* that they moved cafily on axes, fo as to pieient their 
(ontents cn all fides to the eyes of the paiTenger, 

Civil 
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civil difcord Ihould join himfclf to neither party, 

but fliould individually withdraw himfclf from the 
common calamity of die city, (hould be deprived 
of his houfe, his family and fortunes, and be driven 
into exile ^ from his country. When I hjul read this 
law of Solon, who was eminent for his wifdom, I 
was at firft impreffed with great aftonifhment, won- 
dering for what reafon he fhould think thole men 
deferving of punilhment who withdrew themfelves 
from fedition and a civil wan Then a perlbn^ who 
had profoundly and carefully examined the ufe and 
purport of this law, affirmed> that it was calculated 
not to encrcafc but terminate fedition 5 and indeed 
it really is fo ; for if all the more refpeftable, who 
were at grll unable to check fedition, and could not 
over-awe the divided and infatuated people, join 
themfelves to one part or other, it will happen, 
that when they are divided on bodi fides, and each 
party begins to be ruled and moderated by them, as 
men of fuperior influence, harmony will, by their 
means, be fooner rcftored and confirmed for whilft 
they regulate and temper their own parties re- 
ipedively, they would rather fee their opponents 
conciliated than deftroyed. Favorinus the philofo-* 
pher was of opinion, that the fame thing ought to be 
done in the difputes of brothers and of friends ^ that 
they v/ho are benevolently inclined to both fides^ 

^Ittto fAri7f.]~PIutarchy in his traft de Sera Numinis VindiAa^ 

cal!s this a ttioft fevcre law ; but Cicero, in one of his lettei-s 
to Atti:us, fays, that the puniftimcnt was death for not taking 
zxi a^ve part in public tumults and famous. 

but 
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but have little influence in reiloring harmony, froni 
being confidered as doubcfiiji friends, Ihould dccid* 
cdly take , one part or other, by . which act they 
will obtain more effedtual power in reftoring har- 
mony to both. At prefent, fays he, the friends of 
both think they, do well by leaving and deferting 
both, thus giving thenni up to malignant or j<>rdid 
lawyers, who inQame their refentments and difpucesj 
fiom.animofitjr or from avarice. 



Chap. XIII. 

■ 

Ji^ ancients coiled a /on or daughter " cbUdi'en^ 

vfi7ig a plural noun. 

TH £ ancient orators, and writers of hiftory or 
poetry, calkd cidier one ion or daughter by 
the plural name * of children. I have before feen 
this in the books of many ancient writers, and I 

have 

• Plural This mode of exprelHon Is fan<5lloned by 

the anthority of the oldeil and beft writers. See fecond book of 
Chronicles, xxiv. %^^** His own fervants confpired againft 
him for the blood of the fons of Jehoiada the prieft, and flew 

him on his bed, and he died." But it appears from verfe 22 ' 
of the fame chapter, that Jehoiada had but one fon. " Thus 
Joafti the king remembered not the kindnefs which Jehoiada 
his father had done him» but flew bis fon :" Again, Chronicles, 
annriii, 3. ** He burnt his children in the fire." This 
is fpoken of Joiiah, who, as appears from the fecond book of 
Kings, had but one fon. A fimilar mode of exprefhon occurs 

m 
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have lately fo found it in the fifth book of the Annals 
of ScmpraiiMs AiiBtbo^ Ttm AfeUio a roilits- 
ry tribune at the fiege of Numantia, under Scipio 
Africanusi and wrote an account of thofe a&iona 
at iirtikh he hinddf wa» prcfent. His expr^Ok>i» 
concerning Tiberius Gracchus, the tribune of the 
pec^k, when he was (lain in die capitot> are theft : 
For Gracchus, whenever he left his houfc, was ne- 
ver accompanied by lels than three or four thouland 
men/' And again, concerning the fame Gracchus, 
he fays, " He began to entreat that they would 
proted him, miitiberos Jms^ \ he then ordered the 
one male child he then had to appear, and ahnoft 
in tears recommended him to the people. 

in the beft Latin wiitersj particularly in Cicero. Barthius, in 
his Advcrfaria, allcdgcs a fupcriHtious motive for this, a num- 
ber of children being ellecmed a great happinefs; none> or 
even only one, the contrary. 

* ^trnfrmma This peHon is mentioned with reipe6l» 

«s an eounent hiftonaiiy by Ckm;* and Dionyfiiu Haliaumr* 
ieniiSf as well as by Gellius. 

' £f^^ySr#/.]--4[iliclnkbreii» 
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Chap. XIV. 

Marcus Cato^ in a bcok written againjl TiieriuSy an 
exik, fays, ^^ ftitijfes vaJimmium^** not ftetijfet.** 
^ TCbe redfon of this ajfigned. 

IN an old book of Cato's % which is intided, 
Cmh't^ ^ib&rhm exuUm^ there was this escpreflion, 
^ Quid fi vadimonium capite obvoluto ftitiffes." 
He indeed wrote ftitijfesj and properly % buc Ibme 
abiurd and impudent correftors, altering the word, 
have made it ftetiJeSy as if ftitijfcs had been a foolifli 
and infignifkant word. But they themielves are 
foolilh and contemptible, not knowing that JittiJJes 
was written by Cato becaufe the vadimonium Jifiere* 
tuTy and^not ftaretur. 

* 

• Cato's.] — This was Porcius Cato tlic cenfor, whofc orations 
are praifed by Cicero in his Brutus. 

The word <vadimo7iiiim was a legal term, correfponding with 
our xecognizance ; and the qucllion is, which is moil propei^ 
CO Usf fi^rt 'oadimomum, or fifttrt vadimomum f 

The legal proceTs and appropriate meamog of each eoepreflioa 
may he feen fhlly difcufled in Hdneccius, p. 593. It would 
be of Utde intereft to an Englifli reader to fay more on the Tub* 
jc£t, than when the perfcn for whom bail was given appeared 
to (land tlic event of his trial, he called for the pcrfon who was 
hit fiirety* and exclaimed* £cce ego me tibi Mo,"— Lo^ 
here I am> forth-coming to yoo. 
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Chap. XV. 

Akdently great honours were paid to old age 5 why tbi 

fame were afterwards paid to hujlands and parents. 
Objervatum on the Jeventh chapter of the fuUan 
law. 

V^A '^ONGST th€ more ancient Romans, no 
jL \ greater refpeft was paid to rank or fortune 
than to age, and ciders ' were venerated by their 
juniors like gods, and in the place of parents;. and 
in all places, and with regard to all kinds of dif-- 
tindtions, had precedence and fuperiority allowed 
them. Antiquity informs us, that from entertain- 
ments the young attended dieir elders home; 
which cuftom the Romans, it is faid, borrowed 
from the Lacedaemonians, amongft whom, by the 
laws of Lycurgus, the foperior honour in all things 

• 

' jE//i^?r/.]— Of the refped paid to age by th^ Egyptians atid 
Lacedsmonians, I have fpoken at length in my notes to He^ 
rodotus. Vol. I. p. 311* Juvenal reprobates the carelefs inat-t 
tention paid, in his time, to the old ; and Savary» in his Ac- 
count of ^Egypt, infonns us, that in ^is natural and indifpen- 
fablc veneration to thofc advanced in years, the modern ^ligyp-. 
tians have bv no means deg:cnerated from their anceftors. 
«^ The refpedt paid in this country, two hundred years ago, t4 
*^ parents, feems to have been equal in degree to what is reprefent-s 
ed by Gellius in this chapter : children, even of more advancedl 
years, did not prefume to fit in the prefence of their parents^ 
vnlefs fo commanded ; and it was not unfrequent to iee them 
kneeling on a cu{hion, whilii their fatiier and mother were at 
table, ^ 

I was 
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Was affigned to age. But when population feemed 
eilendally neceflary to the ftate> and rewards and 

encouragements were propoled to promote this^ 
then in certain matters they who had wives and 
children, were preferred to elder pegple who had 
neither of thefe. Thus^ in the feventh book of 
die Julian law, the precedence, with relpeft to the 
fiifces, was affigned not to that conful who was 
eldeft> but to him who had moft children^ either 
living under his authority or flain in war. If bbth 
had an equal number of children, the married 
man> or he who was allowed the rights of a mar*. 
ried man % had the preference : if both, being mar- 
ried men and fiidiers, had an equal number of 
children, the diftindion of former times took place,^ 
and he who was the cldefl: had precedence. But 
if both had an equal number of children, or were 
married men and had no children, or were both 
unmarried^ no mention is made in this law concern- 
ing their age ; but I find that they to whom the 
law gave precedence, gave the fafces for the firft 
month to their colleagues, who were much older 
or of higher rank, or who had entered upon their 
fecond confulihip, |/^' 

* Rigifts a married wtfff.]— -No more accurate Or iiidre la- 
tisfkdory fcview of the Roman laws can be feen, than in the 
eighth o£tavo volame of Mr. Gibbon's extraordinary work. It , 
exprefsly appeared that woman was confidered by the old Romans 
not as a per/ony but a thing, l^he hufband had in certain cafes 
power of life and dtfath : « but the condition of women/' fays 
Mr. Gibbon« u ofuaUjr foftencd by the refinements of fsy* 
cial life." 

Vol. I. K Chap. 
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Chap. XVI. 

' CafiOius yinJex ienfurei by Sulfricius ApoBmarisy /of 

bis explanation of afajfage in Virgil. 

IN the fixth book of Vij^ ' are thcfe 
lines : 

Ille, vides, pura juvems qui nkitur hafta 

Proxima forte tenet lucis loca ; primus ad auras 
iEtherias Italo commiftus fanguiiie fuiget, 
Silvius Albanum nomen, tuapoftuma proles: 
Quein tibi longievo, ferum Laviiw conjunx 
Educet filvis regem, regumque parente : 
Unde genus Longa noilruin dominabicur Alba.'* 

' Of this paflage of Virgil I give Dryden'a tranflation, wliich 
thie cHdcifm in this diapter of Gellius proves to be ve!^ 

inadequate : 

** Obferve the youth who Ml appears in fight. 
And holds the neareft flation to the lights 
Already leems tb ihoflT the vital dr. 

And leans juH forward on a fliining fpear; 

Silvius is he — thy lall forgotten race. 

But firft in order fent to fill thy place : 

An Alban name, but mix'd with Dardan blood. 

Bom in the covert of a fhady wood ; 

Him fair Lavinia, thy furviving wife. 

Shall breed in groves to lead a folitary life : 

In Alba he (hall fix his royal feat. 

And, born a king, a race of kings beg6t/' 

This verfion is unpardonably difFufe. Dryden takes no notice 
of the appropriate meaning of pura ha/ia, which is a fpcar 
without a point, given as a reward for miiiury fervice* 

* la, , 
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Jn thefe j[ines 

. Tua poftuma proles 

fcems but ill to agree with . 

Quern dbi long^Yo fettiin Lavinia conjurut 
Educet fiivis rcgera*" - ' 

For if this Silvius, as appears from the teftimony 
of almoft all the ancient annals« was born after the 
death of his father, for which reaibn the name of 
f oftumus was given him> with what propriety 
does^tfus Ifollow : 

. .Q2f^m tibi longsevo ferum Lavinia conjunx 

. Educet filvis ?*' 

For th^ie wor4s may ieem to fignify, that whilft 
^£^neas was alive and in age^ Silvius fhould be bora 
to and educate by him. Caefellius % therefore> 

;ia hi$ Commentary of Ancient Readings, thought 
this to be the fignification of theib words. - He 
fays, Foftuma proles' non eum fignificat qui patre 

mortuot 

^ CoffiUius ;]«<^f whom we know no- more than that he was 

often quoted by Prifcian. 

^ Pojluma prol€s.'\^" The expreffion of *pofl:uin a proles' does 
not ilgnify one born after the death of his father, but he who . 
was lafl born» as in the cafe of Silvius, who» when i^neas was 
old, was bom in his mother's advanced years.'* 

Virgil leems to have intended no more than to intimate 
that Silvius was to be the lall fon of yEncai ; whether born in 
his life-time, or after his dcceafc, is of fmall importance. Sil« 
viu5 is called the laH fon of i£neas by Aufonius^ EpiiL 16* 

Ut qnondam in Albae mcenibus 
Supremus ^nca fatus, 
Silvias lolls jnifcuit." ' 
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moituo> fed qui poftremo loco natus elL Sicud 
Silviwj qui ^nea jam fene tardo feroque partu eft 
cditus." But for this hiftorical faft he names no 
fuitable authority. Many, as I have before re^ 
marked, have aflerted, that Silvhis was bom after 
the death of ^neas. For this reafon Apollinaris Sul- 
picius^ amoi^ other thmgs for whkh he cenliires 
Csefellios, mentions the above alfo as a fault ; which ' 
probably arofe thus : — " Quern tibi longasvo," fays 
he, not feniy which bears a meaning not warranted by 
hiftory ; " but in axemoter period, when received to 
heaven, and become immortal." For Anchiies, who 
laid this to this fon, knew, that having left this 
mortal life, he would be made a god^ become im- 
mortal, and enjoy an eternal exiftence. Apollinaris 
argues acutely enough : But a long life ^ is one 
thing, immortality another ^ nor are gods called 
long-livedj but immortal.'* 

Heyne, in his obfervation on this pafTage, confiders tlie ex- 
preiTion of pura hajla as emblematic of fovereignty. 

♦ Long Iife.]^Thc terms lo/i^us and atemus appear to have 
been ufed with e(|aivocai meaniog. See Barthiiis^ 915. 
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Chap. XVIL 

fFbai Gcero thought concerning certain propofitionsi 
with an examination of Cicero's opinion^ 

IT is the curious and learned obfervation of 
Cicero, that the prepofitions in and coUy pre- 
fixed to words, are made long, when followed by 
the letters which begin fnpiens and felix^ in all 
others they are pronounced fliort. Thefe are 
Cicero's words : Quid vero ' hoc elegantius quod 
non fit natura, fed quodam inftituto ? Indoctus di- 
cimus, brevi prima litera» inlanus produda. Iohu«- 
manus brevi, infelix longa, et, ne multis, quibus in 
verbis eae prinias literal, font, qu£ in iapience ef 

' ^^iwrtf.]— ^ For what can be more elegant than this> 
which does not happen natorally, but from a certain cuftom ? 

We dy indoltusy with the firft letter fhort, which in in/anus is 
long. It is fhort in inhumanus, long in infelix\ and, not to be 
tedious, thefe words, the firft letters of which are the fame as 
in fapiens and filix, are pronounced long, in all others (hort. 
So alio in comprfmt, concreptut, corfecit, if we confolt ledon, we 
cannot approve : refer it to the ear» and we aifent. And 
whf 2S .it ib? The ear will coniefs it is plea(ed« and a fentence 
ought to confolt the gratificadon of the ear/' 

The long i was anciently diftinguiih^icj by being extended 
above the other letters thus, plso, or it wa:j preceded by an 
if as in qua/ei. With refpe^ to words beginning with the par- 
ticle pro, they feem to have been ufed indifferently long and 
fhort by the poets. The carious reader will find the fubjed 
matter of this chapter amply diicufled by UpiiBs de Rcda 
(^ronnndatione. 
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felice pj-oclu£te dicuntur : in ca^teris vcro omnibus 
brevicer* Itemque compofuit, concrepuiCj CQnfecic; 
confide veritatcm : reprchendet. Refer ad aiiris : pro- 
babunt. Quaere cur ita ? fe dicent juvari, .Vo- 
luptati tamen aurium tnorigerari debet oratio/' 

The reafcning of Cicero, as to the harmony in 
thefe expreffions, is very maniiefl: t but what fhall we 
fay of the prepofition fro ? which, with rcfpcdl; 
to its being long or ihort^ contradids Cicero's ob- 
fcrvation ; for this is not always made long when 
followed by the letter which i^ the Hrft in felix -y which 
letter, according to Cicero, has the appropriate 
powTr of making the prepofitions in and €on long, 
Proficifci,, profundere, profugere, profanum, and 
profeftum, have pro fliort; but in profligare and 
proficere^ it is long. Why then doe$ not this letter,, 
which Cicero remarks has the power of making the 
fyllable long, . preferve in all iimilar qafes the fame 
property, either from reafon or for the fake of har- 
mony ? Why does it make the fyllable long in 
fome inftances, and ihort in others ? Nor is the 
particle con exclufively long, when followed by the 
letter which Cicero mendons. Cato and Salluft 
liiy, coopertus f^enoribusi and farther, coligatus and 
conexus have the firft fyllable long. But yet> in 
thefe examples of mine, this particle may perhaps be 
made long from the elifion of the letter for the 
lols of the letter is compenfated by the lyllable's be- 
ing long I which alio is the cafe in the word 
cogo ; nor is dus at all contradided by co in coegi 
being fliorr, which cannot, by fair antilogy, be de- 
rived from cogQn 
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Chap. XVIII. 

PhdidoHy the Socratky was a Jlave^ as were many ■ 

other Socratics alfo. 

PH D O N of Elis was of the Socratic 
fchool, and very intimate both with Socrates 
and Plato. Plato prefixed this man's name to his 
divine book'" on the Immortality of the Soul. This 
Phasdon was a flave, but of an elegant form and 
liberal underftanding ; and, as fome have written, 
was, when a boy, fold to violation by his profligate 
mafter. Cebes, a follower of Socrates, is faid to have 
bought him on the recommendation of Socrates, 
and to have initiated him in the difcipline of phi- 
lofophy. He became aftersvards an eminent philo- 
fopher ; and there remain of his fome very elegant 
difcourfes concerning Socrates. There have been 
many others who, from a ftate of fervitude, have 
afterwards become diftinguifhed philofophers. 
Amongft thcfe was that Menippus, whofe writings 
M. Varro imitated in his fatires, by others called 

* Ph<£don of Elis,] — Of this pcrfonage Diogenes L^ertius 
relates, that he' was born of a noble family ; but being taken 
captive, was compelled to the infamy which is here mentioned. 
The fame author adds, that Alcibiades or Crito, at the fuggellion 
of Socrates, reftored him to liberty. 

* Divine book,] — In this book Phaidon relates to Echcchra- 
tes the converfation which he had with Socrates on the day 
when he took the poifon. 

K 4 Cynic 
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Cynic, by himfclf Mcnippean. ' Pompylus % the 
Have of Theophraftus the Peripatetic i and he who 
was named the Perlian> the (lave of Zeno the 
Stoic J and Mys, the flave of Epicurus^ were alfo 
pl^i^ofophers of no mean reputation. Diogenes 
the Cynic lived alfo In fervitude j but he, from a 
ftate of liberty, was fold as a {lave. Xeniades of 
Corinth> defiring to purchafe hinri, aflced him what 
4rt he knew ? " The art," he replied, " of governing 
free men." Xeniades, in admiration at his anfwer, 
bought and gave him his freedom i then, intro- 
ducing his fons to him, " Take," fays he, thefe 
my children, who are free, and govern them." But; 
fhe memory of £pidtetuS| the illuftrious philoib- 
pher, that he alfo was a flave, is too recent to 
be mentioned as a thing obfolete. Two verfes arQ 
faid to have bee(i written by ^is Epidbetus ^ upoi^ 

Iximfclf^ 

* FompylusJ] — ^Thls name Is generally written PQiiipilias» 
inentioned by Laertius in his life of Theophrailus. 

f This EpiSletus.l—rrh?^ Epiftetus was for fome time a 
flavei and always poor* and likewife lame, are things attefted 
by many ancient writers, and need not be diiputed. They 
are mentioned by Aoliis Gellins* wlio was cotemponry with imV 
philofopher, bat fur^ved him : who mentions a fhort Greek 
epigram, which he j^fo afcribes to Epidetus 14mfelf> to tliifi 
purpol^ : 

*• A^ave, in body maim'd, as Irus poor. 
Yet to the gods was Epidtetu^ 4^Hr**' 

SimplipiaSy whofe authori^ is very good, fays, that Epic-, 
tetus Wfts a flave^ of an in&nn confiitndon* and lame frot& earl^ 
|ige» iipd ib virell fadsfied with extreme poverty, that his (mall 

houfc 
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himfelf, in which it is tacitly implied, that they 
who, in this life» have to ftruggle with various ca* 
lamities, are not indifcriminatcly obnoxious to the 
gods i but that there are certain myfterious caufes, 
which the inveftigatioii of few ckn compreheiid:— 
" I Epiftetus, born a flave, and lame, and poor 
as Irus, am dear to the gods." ^ 

Bonfe at Rofne needed no (ecntides* having nothing in it but 
itts conch gnd mattrefa npon which he lay ZAr/jMr, 

I cannot let this chapter pafs without remarking, that the 
• profeflbrs of philofophy and literature, abllraftedly fo under- 
flood and called, have, with few exceptions, in all ages, befen 
remarkable for their poverty. We ought to make this diftinc- 
tion with re{pc€i to the learned men of ancient and tnodein 
dmes:-»die poverty of the ancient philofophers was vokntaryt 
and often prefied upon puUic notice with a ri&alons degree 
of afieAation ; they were, however, amply compen(ated Ibr thie 
poverty, by the perfonal honours and reverence they received, 
being afliduoufly courted by the opulent, the powerful, and the 
great. This is not quite the cafe, I apprehend, in modern times. 
Thefe honours and this reverence are referved by jufl pollerity, 
till theobjeds of it are no more; and many there have been* 
like Otway and Savage, fulFered to languiih out a miferable 
life in want, whofe talents have been oniveriall^ ajlowej to im- 
prove pad lldorn their country. 
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Chap. XIX. 

Jitf veri " refcire^' Us true and proper fignification. 

• 

WE have obferved, that the word njcire has a 
certain appropriate force different from the 
comtnoa meaning of other wor^s, to which the 
fame praepofirion re is affixed ; nor do we lay refrire 
as we do rejcribere, rekgere, rejlituere. He who fees 
a fa& which is more intricate, unimagined, or iinex- 
pc6ted, is properly faid rej'cire ; but why in this word 
only the particle re has this force and meaning, is 
what 1 ftiU have to learn. That refofoi or refeire 
is ufed with any other allufion, amongft thole who 
are corredt in fpeaking, than to things obfciire by 
defign, or happening beyond cxpeftadon or opi- 
nion» I have never feen. But the Mvord/cirt is faid 
indifcriminately of aU things adverfe, profperousj or 
expeftcd. Nsevius jays, in the Triphallus ' 

« Si unquam quicquamlfilium refcivero, . 
Argentiirn amoris caufa fumjpfc mutuum, 
Extemplo illo te ducam ubi non deipuas." 

" Trifkallta.'j^^ome are for writing thb word Ithyphallus. 
There were IthyphalHcacarmina, and Ithyphallidlndi. Tri- 
phallos is one of the names qf Priapus. In Columclia, 1. x. 32, 
we meet with 

Sed truncvnt forte dolatum 
Arboris antiquse nnmen venerare Ithyphalli.*' 

There b a fragment of VarrOy fee H. Stephens^ called Trlphalo^ 
with oae /. 

Claudius 
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Claudius Quadrigarius, in his firft annal, fays,-^ 
Ea Lucani ubt relciverunt iibi per fallacias verba 
data cfle/' The fame Quadrigarius, in the fame 
book, ufes this word on a melancholy and unexi^ 
peeled occafion :— Id ubi rcfciverunt propinqui 
obfidum quos Pontio tradicos fupra denionftravi- 
jnus : corum parentes cum propinquis capillo paiib 
in viam pro volar unt." 

M. Cato, in his fourth book of Origins : — De- 
inde didbator jubct poftridic magiftrum equitum 
arceffi. Mittam te fi vis cum equidbus. Sero 
inqujt magifter equitum, jam refcivere/' 



Chap. XX. 

fnat are cmmonly caUed vivariaJ* l^e ancients did 
not ufe this vjord. What Publius Scipio ujed in^ 
Jlead of ity in bis fpeecb to the people and what 
(if ter wards Marcus Varro, in, his treatif^ De 
reRjuftica;' 

TMi£ enclofed places in which wild beafts 
. arc kept alive, which arc now called vivaria \ 
JVI« Varro, in his third book on Agriculture, af- 
ferts Qiiglit tp be called leperatia. Thefe are his 

words: 

f Fi'uariaJl^'Vht place in modem times appropriated to thb 
nfc is called mcnagery, from the French mnagcy which means a 
coUc^n of animals. The firfl Roman who introduced this fpecies 

of 
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words : " Villaticse paftionis genera funt tria^ omi- 
thbnes, leporaria, pifcinae. Nunc omithones dico 
omnium alitum quae intra parietcs vilte folent pafci. 
Leporaria te accipere vblo non ca quae tricavi nof- 
tri dicebant, ubi foli lepores funt, fed omnia fepta 
aedificia villas quae funt et habent indufa animalia 
quse pafcuntur." He again, in the fame book, in a 
fucceeding paifage> fays^ <^ Quum * emifti fundum 
Tuiculanum a M. Pifone, in leporaria apri fuere 
multi.'* What the common people now call vivaria, 
are the fame with what the Greeks call paradifi K 
"WhsitV^rro csills leporaria, I do not remember to 
have leen fo named amongft the ancients; but 
. . what I find Scipio, who was by far the pureft 
fpeaker of his age, called roioraria, 1 have heard 
fome learned men at Rome affirm to have the 

of magnificence was, according to Pliny, Fulvius Lippinus, which 
was aftenvards improved and extended to a confidcrable de- 
gree» by Lucullus and Hortenrius. Varro's words may be 
thus interpreted *« There are three objefts of r^iftic care as 
to feedmg ; namely, the places where fowls, hares, and iilhes 
are Icept, The fiHt of thefe I underfhrnd to comprehend (or- 
nithones) every cnclofed place where birds of any kind are 
preferved. By leporaria, the fecond, I mean not the places 
fo named by our forefathers, where hares only are kept, but 
every ruftic building in which animaU are enclofed and fed.'* ' 

* ^um,] When yon bought the Tufculan farm of M. Pifo, 
there were many boars in the Uporantm** 

• Faradifi.'] —This, according to Xenophon, is a Periic 
word. Perhaps its original meaning is an orchard. How it 
has been applied to the feat of our firll parents when in a 
ftate of innocence* need not be explained. Ecclefiailical writers 
called by this name the quadrangle before a ci^thedral or great 
church. 

fame 
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&me meaning with our vivaria^ and that it was 
fo called from the taiuU robma math which they 
were enclofed, a kind of cnclofurc which I have 
feen m Italy and many other places. The pallagp 
in his fifth oration againft Claudius Afellius is this : 
Ubi ^ agnos optime cultos^ atque villas expoli- 
tiflimas ^diflet^ in his regionibus excelfiffimo loco- 
rum murum ftatuere aiebat : inde corrigere viam^ 
aliis per vineaa mediasi aliis per roborarium> atque 
pifclnam, aliis per villam." But the lakes or pools 
in which fiihes were preferved alive they called - 
by their own appropriate term of pifcina*^ The 
common people alfo call thofe places /^^^/^^ in > 
which hives of bees are kept; but I do not remem* 
ber that this appellation has ever been ufed by 
thofe who wrote or fpoke with greater purity and 
corrednefi. But Varroj in his thud book of 
Agriculture, lays, *^ MfXio-o-wvac ita facere oportet, 
quas quidam mellaria appellant*'' This word 
ufed by Varro is Greek j for /ubfXia>a-u;/f; is ufed, a& 
are oLy^vikbin^ and iet^yuysu 

« lJUt &c]— « Wherever lie iaw the beft caldvated lands, 
and the moft degan^ viUasj here* in the moft elevated fpo^ he 
exprefied his intention of ere^ing a wall* Thenoe he nguUted 

his road, fometimes through vineyards, (bmetiines through 

menageries (roboraru) and fiih-poads«^ at others through the 
viUa." 
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Chap. XXL 

* 

Of cmfiellatm caUed by the Greeks «f»«£atvi by 

us feptemtriones. The meaning and mgin of each 

m 

A'NV M B E R of us who wcl« engaged in limU 
lar literary purfuits, Greeks as well as Ro-» 
inans> pafled over from £giAa to Pireeus * ki die 
(kmc veflel. It was evening, the fea calm, the 
time fummer> and die iky ckar and iecene* We 
all of m, dierefore, fate^ upon the prow^ and con- 
templated the brilliant ftars. Then all they who had 
beta fimilarly inftru£ted in Greeks entered into a 
learned and ingenious argument, which was the aimaxa, 
which the bear, which Bootes % which the greater, 
and wMch the leffer bear^ "and wlrjr fo calM ; and 

• through 

* uEgina to Pirartff.J-^iEgina was a finall ifland in the vici* 
■ity of the Pelopennefe^ and Pineas was the famous port of * 
Athens* Hie prefent ikimuon and drcttmilanoes -of both 
places are well defcribed by Chandler. 

* Bo&tes'^'^or the charioteer. Eridlhonius, the fon of Vulcan 
and Terra. His birtli is fancifully related by Euripides. This 
conftellation is called by various other names, whence a great 
confufion and perplexity muft neceilarily arife in any attempt 
to elacidate at length the iyftem of ancient aftronomy. 'Cd* 
lifto was generally undeirllood to be the greater bear, and Areas 
her fon the lefler. The former called in Greek Helice, the 
latter Cynofura. See Ovid. Faft. iii. 107. 

•m 
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through whac fpace they had paffed fince the pre- 
ceding night 5 and why Hopaer fays ^ of this alone, 
that it docs not fet, when there are fonic others al- 
io which do not. I then turned to fome of our 
young men--'^ And what wiU you fimi^etofis tsy, , 
why do we call Jeptemtriones what the Greeks cdl 
amaxA 1^ It is not enough that we fee feven ftars ; 
but I define to knOw^ at fome kng^ii tbe . 

« Effe duas Ardos quarum Cynofara peutur ^ 
Sidoniisj HeUcen Graia cariua aotct." 

MUton nfes this CynoTure as fynonymotts yniSi the bear or pb« 

lar liar. 

u Xowers and battlements it iees» 
Bofbm'd m.higfatttfbd trees, 
Whelfe, perhapsy fbms beamy 1ies» 
The Cynofare of netghbooring eyes.** 

Kewton» at this paflage, quotes^ from the Anatomie of Melan- 
choly« the fbUowing: 'Tis the general humour of all lovers; 
Ihe is his ftem, his pole-ftar, his guide, his Cynofure^ his Hef- 
perns, his Vefperus, &c.*' 

. *s Homer The lines of Hotner aw thefe. H. xviii. 

560. 

« The pleiads, hyads, with the northern team. 
And great Orion's more refulgent beam. 
To which, around die axle of the iky. 
The bear revohring, poinb his golden eye. 
Still fhincs exalted on th* asthereal plain, 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main.'* 

Pope* 

A fufpiclon here arifes of (bme de^ in the text^ as die amaxa 
and ar£tus or bear, were in fa£b fynonymous. The ftory of die 

bear, the greater and the lefs, is related by Hefiod and by 
Ovid. It is to be found at length alfo in Ladantius ; who fays, 
that on account of the indignation of Juno, Tethys, and Ocea- 
nuSf refufed to bathe this conileUation with their waters. 

whole 
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whole conftellation which wc call feptemtriorfe^ 
means ?" — Then one of thofe who had applied him- 
lelf to learning and the ftudy of the ancients, ob-* 
ferved, that the common people prefumcd, that the 
' Jeftemtrimes of the granunarians wais named merely 
from the number of the ftars. The word tfimes^ 
they fay, has no feparate meaning ; as in that which 
' we call qupyuatrusy becaufe it is the fifth day 
from the Ides, the word air us has no fignification. 
But I am of the fame opinion with L* ^lius and 
M. Varro ^ who affirm, that trioMs is a certain 
niftic term for oxen, as if it were terriones^ that is, 
proper to plough and .cultivate the earth. There-* 
fore the old Greeks called this conftcBation amaxarty 
becaufe in its figure and portion it refembkd a 
waggon * ; fb the more ancient of our countrymen • 
called it Jeptmtriones, from o^en yoked, that is, from 

♦ L. Allius and M. Farro.']^! find thefe grammarians ridi- 
culed for their pompofity, in a copy of verfes afcribcd to Vir- 
gil> in the Latin Anthology* 

Ite hinc inanes riietorum manipli 

Inflata rorc non Achaico turba, 

Et vos Sile, Albuti, Arquitique, V arroqae." 

A moft abfurd and unmeaning reading : doubtkfs it ought to 

be, . 

*' Et vos Clique, Tarquitique, Varroqie.*' 

This ^lius is mentioned in the catalogue of old grammariansj 

by Suetoniu?. 

5 // refembkd a auaggmi,'] — It is familiarly called Charles's 
warn. See Shakefpeare.— Car^ Heigho I an't be not fbar hy 
the day, I'll be hang'd; Charles's wain is over the newchiinAex* 
and yet our hoHes not pack'd.'* A cormptioii of chorle's or 
chnrl's wain, from the Saxon. 

he 
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(even ftafs^ vrhich reprdent^ as it were^ yoked 
triones. Varro further obferved, continued he, that . 
he was in doubt whether thefe feven ftars were, not 
. rather called Hones, becaufc they are fo fituated that 
every three ftars neareft to each other form a tri- 
angle, fo that the name means the three-fided , 
figures. Of thefe two reafons which he alledged, 
the laft appeared the moft acute and the moft ele-^ 
gant i for, on infpeftion, they really had the appear- 
ance of fo many triangles* 

< 

Chap. XXII 

0/ the wind lapyx* Names and regions of other 
tmds^ from the difeourfes of Favorhuis. 

AT the fodai table of Favorinus it was cul^ 
tomary to read either the verfes of fome old 
lyric poet, or a pordon of hiftory in Greek or La* 
tin. In fbme Latin poem the word lapyx, the 
name of a wind^ was read » and it was aiked what 

this 

• Notes on this chapter might be extended to an almofl Infinite 
length. I cannot, perhaps, do better than firft refer the reader 
to a table of the winds, which I have given in my tranf- 
lationof Herodotus^ 'VoL III. p. 29 j» where it is obferved* that 
the andents ufed only the fbur cardinal winds ; they after* 
wards added four more; the Romans increaied them to 
twenty-four; and the moderns have added to the four cardinal 
twenty-eight collateral winds. This fubjcdt of the winds is 
alfo commented upon at fome length by Solinus ad Saloiaiiam^ 

Vol. I, L . P«««» • 
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this TOid was, and from what parts k bkw, and 
what was the etymology of this unufual word ? At 
the fame tim^ we defircd Iiim to inform u3 about 
die names and places of the. reft; becaufe, generally, 

there was no agreement, either concerning their, 
names, places, or number. Then Favorinus (jpakc 
as follows : — It is fiifficiently notonous, diat there 
are four regions of the air, eaft, weft, fouth, and 
north. The eaft and weft are variable, the fouth 
and north are fixed and unalterable: for the fun 
does not always rife in the f^jne place ; but his rif* 
ing is either called xquinofttal, when moving in the 
circle which is termed a^quidial i or it is folftitial or 
brumal, which are the fummer or winter tropics. 
In like manner the fiin does not always fet in the 
fame place j but its fetting is either axjuinoftial, 
folftitial, or brumal. The wind, therefore, which 
blows from his vernal rifing, that is the xqiiinod:ial. 
Is called EurtM, sl word, according to etymolo* 
gifts, which means flowing from the eaft." This 
is alfo called otherwife by the Greeks ^feliofes, 
and by Roman failors Sul^bknus. That which 
comes from the fummer and folftitial place of 
riling is called by the Latins Aquilo, in Greek Bo- 
reas; whicih fome fay b therefore named by Homer 
ou^^iyiviinu Boreas is thought to be fo called a^rt 

pages 1239, 1244, 5, 7, and 57. See alfo Pliny, I. II. c.xxvii. 
A perplexity will often arife with thofc who read the clalhcs but 
occalionally, from confounding the Greek and Roman appella- 
tions of the wiads, which in this chapter of Gellius are perfpi- 
cucufly difcriminated. Tiie reader will alfo find in the Latin 
Anthology^ vol. iL p. 586, a poem pa the fnbjea of the windi* 
which Pithcens does not fcmple to pronotmoe beyond jneaTuM 
corrupt ; but wiud|» nevcrthelefst is worth confuiting. 
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riff from its violent and loud noiie. The third 

wind, which blows from the winter -place of rifing, 
the Romans call Vulturaus ; the Greeks in general 
call this by a mixed name, Euronotus, becaufe 
it is betwjxc "Notus and Eurus. , Thefe are, there* 
fore, the three oriental winds, Aquilo, Vultumus, 
and Eurusj.of which Eurus is that of the middle iitu- 
ation. The oppofitc and contrary to thefe are the 
three from the weft : Caurus, which the Greeks call 
ArgeHeSj . is oppofite to Aquilo i Favonius, by the 
Greeks nam.ed Zephyrus, is oppofite to Eurus j 
and Africus, or the Greek hips, blows oppofite to 
Vulturnus, Thefe. two regions of the air, the eaft 
and the weft, have thus fix ^oppofite and contrary 
winds. The fouth, the place of which' is certain and 
fixed, has therefore only one fouchern wind ; this is 
in Latin Jufier, in Greek Notiu, becaufe it il 
cloudy and moift, ^wlis in Greek lignifying moif- 
ture. For the fame caufe the north has but one» 
this is immediately oppofed to Aufter, and is in 
iatin Septemtrionarius^ in Greek ApartUas. From 
thefe eight winds fome take fouri and this they affirnl 
they do on the authority of Homer, who mentions 
four winds only — eaft> fouth, north, and weih 
Thefe are Homer's words : 

- % 

Eaft, weft, and ftormy fouth, together roar. 
And the clear north rolls mountains to the 
Ihore." 

He names thefe from the four quarters of the hea* 
vens which we firft mentioned, namely, the eaft and 
weft, taken fimply and generally, not divided into 

L 2 three 
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three parcs^. There arc fome Ivho, inftead of eight, 
make twelve wtnds^ inferting four ia the ftiidcUc 
places betwixt the fouth and north, as the fecond 
four were placed betwixt the eaft and weft. There 
are alfb certain other names afligned to particular 
winds^ introduced by natives in their own regions^ 
dther fix>m the names of places, or from any other 
caufe accidentally contributing to make a' word* 
Our Gauls call their country wind, the fevcrity of 
which is hardly tolerable, Circius, I fancy, fh)m itt . 
circular and vertiginous motion. The Apulians call 
the wind which blows from the point of lapygia, by 
their own name, lapyx : this I think almoft the lama 
with Caurus i for it is a wcflern wind, and feems to 
blow oppofite to Eurus. Virgil, therefore, repre* 
fents Cleopatra flying to iEgypt from a fea-en-' 
gag^ment as carried by the wind lapyx $ he alfo 
emails an Apulian horfe, by the iame name as the 
wind, lapygian. There is alfo a wind called Cse- 
tias, which, according to Ariftode, does not leem 
to difpel the douds, but rather to colleft them 
whence came this proverbial verfe : — CoUeding 
evils to himfel^ as the wind Caecias * does the 
clouds." Befidcs thefe which I have menjtioned, 
there are many other fuppofed winds appropriate 
to each region ; as that of Horace, by him named 

« 

* Jj the wM Cifdas.J'^TheTe is an aUuiioii to the tffe&s 

of this wind in the Knights of AriHophanes. 

As this fellow breathes the Caefias and falihood.** 

This particular wmd is frequent in the Meditenranean, aadthert 
called Greco Irevante* 

' Acabulus^ 
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Atabulus, concerning which I Ihould have enquired ; 
adding thefe called Etefias and Prodroniij which^ at 
a ceitsun period of the year, when thedog-ftar rifes, 
blow from different parts of the heavens : and ex- 
plaining the origin of all thofe wotxls, which I have 
confidered a good deal, if I had not already im- 
pofed too long a lilence upon you, as if by a vain 
oftentation of erudition. But for one to occupy 
all the converfation in a numerous company, is nei- 
ther polite nor agreeable*" 

This Is the flibftance of what Favorinus told us 
at his own table, with extraordinary elegance of ex- 
preflion, and with the greateft fuavity and grace of 
manner. But the wind, blowing from the country 
of Gaul, which he calls Circius, is, by M. Cato, 
in his third book of Origins, named Cercius ; for, 
writing on the people of Spain, who live beyond 
the river Hiberus, he fays,—** Sunt in his regio- 
aibus ferrarise \ argenti fodinas pulcherriiiiac, mons 

ex 

* Surnt^ Hec]*-^' There are in thefe countries iron mines, very 
beautiful mines of filver. a huge mountain of entire (ait, which 
cncreafes as hSt as yon take from it : the wind Cercins» in a mo^ 
nent rifes to its height ; overturns a man in arms, or a loaded 

waggon." Strabo defcribcs a wind frequent in Gaul, which he 
calls /xiAflt/xCo^toir (black north) To violent as to tear up the (^ones 
from the ground, throw men from carriages^ aud llrip them 
of their arms and clothes. Book iv. 
Horace calls fiurns a black wind : 

** Niger rudentcs Eurus invcrfo maris 
Fradlofque remos diiierat,*' 

Milton brings thefe winds together with wonderful force* wliert 
alio the epithet hlad >is mofl Happily applied. 
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ex lak tncTO magnus : quantiAn demas^ tantum ad^ 
crefcit. Ventus Cercius quum loquare buccani 
implet : armatum homin^em^ plauftnim oneratum 

pcrcellit." 

As to what I have remarked above, that the 
Etefiae blow fomctimcs from one quarter, and fbmc- 

times from another, I know not hoyf, far, in fol-. 
lowing the common opinion, I have fpoken cor- 
reftly. In the fccond book, written by Nigidius, 
on the Wind, there is this paffage : — Etefias ct 
Auftri anniverfarii fecundo Ible fiant.'* Here the 
meaning of *^ fccundo folc * remains to be con- 
.fidered. . . 

*f Now from the nortli 
Of Norumbe^a and the Samoed lliore, 
Burfting their brazen dungeon, and with ice^ 

And fnow, and hail, and ftormy guft, 2^id-flaw,| 
Boreas and Caefias, or Argcrtes loud. 
And Thralcias, rend the woods, and Teas upturn. 
With adverfc blad upturns them from the foutk 
^ Notus and Afer, black with thund'rous clottd«» 
From Serraliona/* &c 

Newton fays, at this parra;^c', that guH and flaw are nearly of 
the fame import, only flaw is tiie llronger. X conceive that 
flaw has a dilUnd figni&cation* and may mean what we call a 
bUght. 

^ Seeundo ^/r.]-— The commentators feem to agree, that by 
this expreflion b meant, blowing from the part where the fim 

is, and moving with lum as he ciunges place. 



Chap* 
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Chap. XXIIL ; 

comparifon and criticiftn of ^({[fages from the play of 
Menander and CactUiis% caUed Plocius. 

WE are often reading the comedies of our 
poets, taken and tranflated from the Greek 
of Menander, Pofidippus, ApoUodorus, Alexis, and 
other comic writers ; nor, whilfb reading them, do 
they at all difpleafe us, for they are obvioufly 
written with a fpirit of humour arid elegance which 
feems to be incapable of improvement. .But if 
you examine and compare theGr^^k from which they 
are taken, carefully and properly reviev/ing both, by 
reading frrft one and then the other, the Latin In- ^ 
ftantly begins to be flat^and difgufting, and the 
peripicuity and wit of the original, which they were 
unable to imitate, totally to vanifh. The expe- 
rience of this lately occurred to us from reading 
the Flacius of Csecilius which was at firft by no 
means difagreeable to me, or tx> thofe who. wer^ 

' P/£r///j£^C«ri/y«j.]^Plodus means the necklace. OfCa- 
dlius fome account may be expeded; very little, however, 
is knoivn. He flourifiied at the fame time with Ennios, with 
whom he lived in tiie intimacy of friendfliip. They died alio 
within a year of eac]\ cilicr. Of Ciucilius, Quintilian fays bat ' 
little ; the ancients, he afHrm.s, highly extolled him. His 
fragments have been coUeded and commentei upon by H. 
(Stephens ; and from thefe we may draw a favoarable conclu- 
fi^t^ pf his fpiriti wit, and humour. 

L 4 prefent. 
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prefent But we chofe alio to read the Plociut 

of Menander, from which Casciliiis had taken his 
comedy. But the moment we began Menander, 
ye gods ! how did Caecilius appear to be dull, 
cold> and totally changed fi^om Menander 1 the arms 
of Diomed and Glaucus * could not more differ in 
value. We came at length in reading to that 
paffage where the old hulband complains of his 
wife, who was rich and ugly, becaufe he was ob- 
liged to fell his fervantj a young woman who was 
ingenious and of an agreeable peribn, from his 
wife's fufpicion that the girl was his miftrefs. — I 
jhall make no remarks on the difference ^twixt 
thefe : I ordered both to be written down, and left 
for o^rs to determioe Upon* Thefe are Mc« 
iiander*s ' : • 

* Jrms Dhmd and GiWiff.]^Tiiis fiory is tXN) tnte . 
to be repeated. It became in Rome a proveiinal expreffioa 
Ibr exchanging a thing of fmall value for one of a greater^ or 

indeed any unequal change. The epifode of Diomed and 
Glaucus occurs in the fixth book of the Iliad. The exprefliou 
is continually found in the beH writers* both in Greek 
and Latin. Plutarch, however, contends, that the exchange 
of Diomed^s fied or iron arms for thofe of Glaucus, which 
were of gold, was by no means unequal, as the former were 
much more fuitablc and valuable to a warrior. 

3 Menander'* s .'\ — This fragment is fo exceedingly corrupt and 
imperfedl, that it was with the grcatcft difficulty that 1 found 
inyfelf able to make any tolerable fenfe of it. I fear, after all, 
that I have fucceeded very indifferently, particularly towards 
the conclufion ; but I cannot, in my interpretation, have difv 
fered more from the commentators on thi$ paiiagc tlian they fe« 

v^r^ly diU'er from each oUier. 

^ Now 
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* 

Now may this otir dowered miftrefi deep la 

tranquillity ; flie has atchieved a mighty and me- 
morable feat : ihe has driven out, as Ihe wiihcd* 
this wench that offended her. Let all people con- 
template this vifage of Crobule^ governing by 
her countenance as an afs amongft apes ^ But this 
I will not conceal, the fatal night which was the 
beginning of my forrows. Alas I that I Ihould 
marry Crobule, a ten-talented woman ^ of a cubit*s 
ftature: Then her pride too is really intolerable ! 
by Jupiter and Minerva, there^ no enduring it^ 
She has fent off the girl that waited upon us quick^" 
er than one could ipeak." 

Which Caecilius renders thus : 
Old Man. — He indeed is miferable who can- 
not conceal his calamity. HuJbamL Thus in- ' 

deed my wife does by her perfon and aftions. If , 
I am filent, there is proof enough ; for, except her 
portion^ {he has every thing you would diflike. 
He who is wife will learn from me, who, as a 
captive to the enemy, am really a Oave, though the 

^ Crobule.'] — An < has unaccountably Bolen into the Greek 
tiatXt which I have omitted. 

9 Js an afs amongfi ii/r/.]— This probably means, My wiie, 
who is ugly, having turned away a iervant of a good peHbQ» 
is determined to be the head of domeftics at leaft as ugly as 
herfelf." This is a pi ovcrbial faying, and applied by the La- 
tins to any ftupid perfon meeting with greater dunces than 
himfclf. Similar to this is the phrafe of " Noftua inter cor- 
nices," An owl amongft crows. 

' Ten-takuted wcai/wr.] — As we ihould fay in £ngliih» in 
lamiliar language, a' tw«{ity thouiand-poander half a foot 

city 
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city and dtadd are fafe. Whatnrer I like, of tHat 

Ihe takes care to deprive me. Whilfl: Tam gaping 
for her death, I mylelf am as one dead amongft 
the living. She fays, that in her abfence I conneft 
myfelf with the maid. With diis flxe reproaches 
me ; and fo by weeping, intreating, importuning^ 
and reproaching, Ihe has forced me to fell her. 
Now I believe ihe prates it about ^ amongft her 
acquaintance and relations : * Which of you,' ihe 
fays, ^ in the vigour of age, could have obtained as 
much of your huiband^ which I, an old woman, 
have done, to deprive her hulband of his miftrcfs ?' 
This will be debated co-day and I, wretched, am 
torn in pieces by their tongues.'* 

To fiy nothing of the unequal excellence of the 
two, both in incident and expreilion, this was the 
imprelfion made upon myfelf, that what is written 
by Menander with pointed energy and wit, Caeci- 
Itus was unable, nor indeed has he attempted to 
recite. Some parts he has omitted, as if not ap- 
proving, others again he has injured by abfurd 
repetition j and I know not why, but he has totally 
miffed the fimple, true, and agreeable ftile of 
Menander, taken from common life. This fame 
old hufband, talking with another old man, his 

' Praia it «jMtf,]---}iteral1y is, fovirs the difcourfe, a com? 

mon mode of exprcfiion in the bell writers. — See Virgil : 

^ Multa inter fefe vario iermoae feiebant.'* 

And the begixming of Apuleiu&: 

• Varias fabula^ cenferam.'* 

lieighbouTi 

* 
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neighbour, and execrating the pride of his rich 
wife; fays — A, The heirefs Lamia * is my wife j 
have I not told you this ? — B. No. — A. Yes, 
I poffefs this miftrefs of family, of lands, of pa- 
trimony. — 5. By Jove, the hardeft of all hard 
things. — A* She is ofFenfive not to me only, but 
to all, to her fon, and ftill more to her daughter. — 

You tell indeed of a moft intolerable evil." 

In this paflage, Cascilius chofe rather to appear 
ridiculous, than judicious and confident with the 
character he dcfcribes. Thus has he corrupted 
it : — « Old Man, But is your wife peevifli, I afk? — 
Hujband. Whom do you mean ? — Old Man. 
Whom fhould I mean ? — Hujband, I blufli to fay, 
as foon as I come home - and am feated, fhc 
gives me a fading kifs. — Old Man. Not fo much, 
out as to the kifs. She wifhes to make you return 
what you drink from home." 

What alfo muft be thought of that other place 
in the comedies of both is very obvious. ]t is 
this : the daughter of a poor man was deflowered 

* The heirefs Lamia*] — -This fragment alio, as it appears in 
the text of Gellius, is exceedingly corrupt. After examining 
the various notes and criticifms on the paflage, I believe it will 
be found, that the following is the true and neceifary reading, 
both with refpedl to the meaning ^nd the metre 

Kflti Twr ay^ujy» ku) rut Trar^uojv ec'jnK^vi 
^^^ofxtv, B. 'ATro^Xo, rio» ^aKiirut yjx,'MTtijrccrov» 
A. arec^t ^ a^yaXca i\t ovk c^oi (aovuj 
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whilft performing a religious vigil. This was un- 
known to her father^ and (he was ftill thought A 
virgin. Proving widi child, after the regular time 
ibe was brought to bed. An honeft (lave ftand-* 
ing at the door^ ignorant that his matter's daughter 
Y^as in labour^ or chat ihe had ever been violated, 
heard the young woman complaining and lamenting. 
He is varioufly agitated by fear, anger, fufpicion, 
fity, and forrow. All thefe emotions and paiHons 
of his mind are in the Greek painted with extreme 
and pcrfpicuous acutenefs. But in Csecilius thefe 
are very dull^ and deftitute of all dignity and grace. 
When the fame (lave, after a time, diicovers what 
has happened, Menander thus exprelTes bimfelf; 

O thrice unhappy ! who being poor marries 
and gets children ! How void of prudence tocu 
who can neither keep his necefl^y pofieffions, hor, 
being unfortunate in the common incidents of hfcj 
can cloak them by his riches, but buffeted by 
ftorms, lives in the open and crazy boat of life ' ; 
having a fufficient ihare of all miferies, of happineis 
none* I, lamenting for one^ give a leflbn to all 
xnankiiid.!* 

Let us examine how £u- Csecilius has attempted 

to transfufe die truth and ilren^ch of the above. 

• Open amd craxy Boat tf There is a fentiment in a 

fpcech made by Timon, Shakefpeare, not altogetker unlike 
this. 

«' Tell them tha^ to eafe them of thetr griefib 
.Their fears of hoftile ilrokes* thdr aches* lofles. 
Their pangs of love» with other incident throes* 

That nature's fragile veflel dotli fullaia 
In life's uncertain voyage—*' 
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lie following veiies of Caecilius are a maimed 

prefentation of Menander's lines, ftuffed with tragi- 
t bombaft i^*^ He indeed is a miferable man, who 
ing poor has children in his poverty, whofe for- 
le and affairs ftare him in the face as they are ; 
whilft a rich man can, bjr hh wealth, difguife 
his real fituation." 

Therefore, as I iaid before, when I read Cae- 
cilius by himlelf, he appears neither dull nor unin- 
terefting; but when I examine and compare hin^ 
with the Greek, I feel that he fliould not have 
attempted what he was unable to perform. 



Chap. XXIV. 

fbe JirugaUty of the ancients^ and their Jmp^ 

iuary taws. 

AMONGST the ancient Romans, frugality 
and temperance, with refped to food and en- 
tertainments, was not only fecured by domeftic ha--^ 
bit and difcipline, but was guarded by the fan6tion 
of the public attention, and the authority of many 
laws. Thus I lately read, in the Conjedures of 
Capito Ateius % an old decree of the fenate, made 
in the confuUhip of Caius Fannius and M. Vale- 

* C^f^# ^mtf.]— Tlitt naawtt a fkmoos lawyer in the 
lim« of Aajnftoi^ when he fenrcd the office of bonfol. 

riu$ 
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rhis MdTalai in >vhich the cbkf men of the city^ 
whoy by ancient cuftom, entertained in rotadon at 
the Megalenlian games*, are obliged to take a cer- 
tdn form of oath before the confiils, that they 
will not expend at any one entertainment more 
than one -hundred and twenty fefterces, except for 
oil, corn, and wine ; to ufe no foreign, but Acit 
own country wine i nor to produce at an enter- 
tabment more than one hundred pounds weight 
of filver. But after this decree, the Fannian law ' 
pa0ed» which lEit the Roman and Plebeian games % 
and at the Saturnalia, and certain other days, per- 
mitted a hundred fefterces to be expended each 
day; on ten other days in every month, thirty i 
but on all other days^ no more than ten. To this 
law Lucilius alludes, when he fays, 

, ^ MegaUnfian games. '\ — Thefe were infiituted in honour of 
Cybele ; and were firft called Megalenitaii* afterwards Megale- 
fian. The import of the word is Grtet» as Cybele was ftyled 
the Great Goddefi. At this period friends inyited and leafted 
each other ; plays were performed, and women danced before 
the image of the goddefs : no fervants were, on any account 
fuffered to bear a part in the games. 

• FanmoH Awv.]— There feems to have been no fumptuary 
law enaded at Rome till the 566th year after the boildiiig of 
the city I andf that thu was the fecond that pafied^ which was 
in the year 588 A.C. Licinius, whofe law is hereafter men* 
tioned, was, on account of his opulence, named die Rich. He 
enjoined^ tliat on ordinary days fliould be fpent only three 
pounds of freih and om of fait meat. 

« UmmM ^MMf .J^-Thefe were the moft andent of the Ho* 
man games, inftitoted by Tarquinius Prifdus. in honour of 
Jupiter, Juno and Minerm The Plebeian games were cde* 
brated to commemorate the expuliion of the kings* The Sa- 
turnalia are fuffidently ^own^ 

i " Fanni 
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Fanni cenciiflis inifellos/* 

In which fomc of the commentators on Lucilius 
have erred, fuppofing, that by the Fannian law a 
hundred fefterces was the expenditure allowed for 
all days without diltindtion. Fannius, as i obferved 
above, appointed the (urn of one hundred (eftercetf 
for certain feilii^als, which he particularly named; 
but with refpeft to zH other days, he allowed for 
each day from ten to thirty fefterces. Then came the 
Licinian law, which, allowing for certain days, like 
that of Fannius, one hundred fefterces, luflTered two 
hundred to be ipcnt on wedding-days ; for other 
days he enjoined thirty, appointing alfo for each 
day a fl:ipulated proportion of dried and fait meat. 
As to the produce of the eartli, wine or fruity 
this law enjoined no limitation. It is alluded to 1 
in the Eratopsegnia of the poet Laevius^ Thefe 
are the poet's words, in which he defcribes a kid, 
which was brought f )r a feaft, fent away again, and 
the entertainment fct out with fruit and olives, 
agreeably to the tefms of the Licinian law 

" Lex Licinia introducitur 
Lux liquida hsedo redditur.** 

Lucilius alfo mentions this law, faying — " Legem 
-Vitemus Licini.'* Afterwards, L. Sylla. the didta- 
tor, when the ruft of andquity had eaten away thefe 
laws, and aiolt people rioted in larger patrimonies^ 

* Poef I^r^/z/Aj —Thc name of this poet is generally written 
Livius. His fragments are foand in the colIe^on of H. 
' Stephen*. The meaning of the word tnltopagiua is« the fports 
of lovers. 

injuring 
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injuring their &m\ies, and wafting their fortune! 

by the enormous expences of dinners, made a law, 
which provided, that on the Calends> Ides^ and 
Nones, at the games, and on certain folemn holy* 
days, thirty fefterces mightbe fpent at an entertain-* 
ment ; but on all other days no more than three. 
Befides thefe, there is alfo the ^milian law % which 
not only limited the expence of entertainments^ 
but the kind and quantity of the food. Then 
theAntian law, belides the fum of money^ ordained, 
that he who was a magiftrate, or .was a candidate 
to be one, fliould vifit none but particular perfons. 
Laftly, the Julian law was promulgated by the 
command of Auguftus, by which the fum allowed 
for holydays was two hundred fefterces ; for the 
Calends, Ides, and Nones, and certain other fefti- 
vals> three hundred ^ for wedding-days> and the 

■ 

1^^* jEmilian laiv.'] — Marcus ^milius Lepidus lived in the 
675th year A. C. The author of the Antian law was Antius 
Reftio. ()r this perfonage Macrobius relatles, that finding his 
taw inefie6taal to check the luxury which prevailed* he deter- 
mined never to accept of an invitation to an entertainment^ that 
he might not behold the extravagance which he was unable to 
punilh. On the fubjedl of fumptuary laws, the following paf- 
fage from Adam Smith, feems as appofite as it is fenfible 
** It is the higheft impertinence in kings and minifters to pre* 
tend to watch over the oeconomy of private people, and to - re- 
' ftrain their expence, either by fumptuary laws, or by proht* 
biting the importation of foreign luxuries. They are them* 
felv cs always, and without exception, the greateft fpendthrifts in 
the fociety. Let them look well after their own expences, and 
they may fafc-ly trull private people with theirs. If their owa 
extravagance dpes not ruin, the ftai^ that of their fubjeds never 
wiU.'* \/ 

5 repoda 
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ftpotia which followed, a thoufand. Ther^ was 
alfo, according to Capito Atcius, an edift, whe- 
ther of the facf-ed Aiiguftus or of Tiberius, I do 
not remember, by which the fum for vaHous fo- 
lemn feftivals was extended from three hundred to 
two thoufand fefterces, that the encreafing tide of 
luxury might be reftraincd at leaft by thefe limits/ 



Chap, XX 

fP7ja^ ihe Greeks call analogy ^ and what anomaly . 

IN Latin as in Greek, fome have thought ana- 
logy fhould be followed, others anomaly. Ana- 
logy is the fimilar declenfion of fimilar woiUs, 
which fome call in Latin proportion. Anomaly 
is an irregularity of declenfions, following cuftom 
"Only. But the two illuftrious Greek graminariansj 
Ariftarchus and Crates, have ftrenuoufly defended, 
the former analogy, the latter anomaly. The 
eighth book of M. Varro to Cicero, on the La- 
tin tongue, obferves, that there is no obfervancc 
of fimilars j but that almoll in all words cuftom 
rules* " As when we fay lupus lupi, probus probi, 
and lepus leporis : fo likewife paro paravi, lavo 
lavi, pungo pupugi, tundo tutudi, and pingo pinxi. 
And when from caeno, and prandeo, and poto, we 
Vol, !• ' M form 
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6rm caenatus lum, and pranliiai fum> and potus fiim 

and yet from adftringor, and excergeor, and lavor, ad- 
ftrinxij and excenfi^ and lavi are made. So alfo when 
we make Gom Oihis^ Tufcus, Graecus, Ofce, Tufcc, 
Graece : but from Gallus and Maurus, Gallice and 
Maurice^ Thus alio from probus probe^ a do^tuft 
doftc > but from rarus we do not fay rare, but fomc 
raro, others rarenter.'' The fame Varro, in the 
fame book, fays — " Sentior is a word that no one 
ufes^ and by icfelf is nothing ; but alTentior is faid 
' almoft univerfally. Sifenna alone accuftomed him* 
fclf in the fenate to fay alTcntio, and many after- 
wards followed him, but without being able to 
overcome the eftabhfhcd cuftom." But Varro, ne- 
Terthelefiy in {bme of his booksj has faid much in 
vindication of analogy, Thefe are, therefore, only a 
kind of common-places for ipeaking againft analogy^ 
and ibmetimes again in its defence. 

The fubjedb of analogy and anomalj aiibrded frequent oc- 
c^n of controvcrfy to the old grammarians. See Sfxtus Em- 
firicus, 1. X* C9ntra Qrwmatim*^As.eois6xjk% to Suetoaiof, JoUnt 
' Caefar and Terentius Varrp exercifed themfelves on ijhefe fub- 
jefts, as in more modem times Voffius has done, in four b<^kfi« 
See alfo the Aelver/aria of Qataker, p. 54. 
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Chap. XXVI. 

t • 

t)ifcourfes (f M. Fronto and Favor inus the ^philo/Gpher, 
m tbi varieties of colours, with the Greek and La* 
tin terms fcr tbem. Of the colour J^adixn 

FAVORINUS the philofopher, going to vifit 
M. Fronto, a maa of confular dignity, con^* 
fined by the gout, wiflied me to accompany him. 
At his houfe, in the prefence of nwny learned 
men, much was faid concerning colours and their 
names ; that there was a great variety of colours, 
but that th^ipames for theni were inadequate and 
uncertain. There are more difcriminations in the 
perceptions of the eyes than in the names and terms 
for colours ; for, to fay nothing of their other pe- 
culiarities, the fimple colours of red and. green 
have each but a fing^e name, though many diffe- 
rent varieties i and I perceive a greater warn: of 

• • ' '* • 

This fubjefl of colours, and their appropriate terms in La- 
tin, is difcufled at confiderable length by Salmafius ad So- 
Hnnm, p. II55, to whom I refer the more curious reader. I 
have fomewhere read, in a Latin author, a remark to this ef- 
feA If there be any thing dilHcalt in phyfics, it is this» 
how nature mixes colours ; it is not lefs diiiicult to com- 
prehend the different terms applied by authors to colours/' X 
am much pleafed with an 6bfervation of Mr. Harris, dtftin- 
^uilhing colou; from figure. In the fketches of a painter we 
Jcnow things by their figures alone, without their colours; but 
not by their flours alone^ when diveiled Qf their figures. 

M a fuch 
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luch words in Latin than in Greek. The cotour 

we call rufuSy is fo named from rubor , rednefs ; but 
die redne^ of fire» of blood, of the purple iifh, and 
of faffron, are diflPerent ; yet thefe varieties of red 
the Latin tongue does not diftinguilh by appropriate 
terms, naming all thefe by the fimple appellation 
of rednefs : however, when the names of the co- 
lours are borrowed from the things themfelves, 
the words fiery, flame-like, blood-like, fafFron, 
purplifli, golden, give fome corred idea. Rujfus and 
ruber difier in nothing from the word rufusy nor 
mark its various fhades ; but JaiSc? and f^uO^of, ttu^- 
(fic and ^om^i feem to mark feparate gradations of 
die red colour, encreafing, diminifhing, or blending 
them. Then Fronto ' laid to Favorinus : " We will 
not deny chat the Greek language, wh|ili you feem 
to have ftudied, is more various and copious than 
our own; but in fixing thefe colours you have 
lately mentioned, our poverty is not fo great as 
you fuppofe j for the words rufus and rubery which 
you now mentioned, are not our only words to de- 
note a red coloilr. We ha^e others, and even more 
than thole you have recounted, from the Greek — 
Fulvusy fiavus^ rubidusy pbsmUeuSy ruHbiSy biiiks, and 
Jpadixy all exprefs varieties of red, increafing its 
fplendor as with (lame, blending it with greeny 
darkening it with black, or making it more lumi- 
nous widi white. For pbaniceusy which you called 

• Fronto.^ — -There wCre many illullrious Romans of this 
name : the pcrfon here introduced is Cornelius Fronto, an emi-^ 
nent rhetorician^ one of the iufiradort of the philofophic An^ 
tonmtu^ 

by 
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bj a Greek name ^wij^, and rutilm and Jpadix^ 
fynonymous with pbaniceusy which, though made 

from Greek, is really a word of our own, fignify the 
exuberance and iplendour of red ; as it appears in 
the fruit of the palm-tree not very much burnt by 
the fun, whence the terms /fadix and fb/m^eus are 
both derived. For the Dorians call a branch with 
ijts fruit, pulled from the palm-tree, Jfadix. What 
we call futousy feems a mbcture of red and<wgreen, 
in which fomctimcs the latter fometimes the former 
predominates ; as a poet % who was very accurate 
in his choice of words, applies the epithet ^'z^irx to 
an eagle, to jalper, to caps of wolTs fur, to gold, 
iand, and a lion. Thus Ennius, in his Annals, 
has it, applied to brafi, FlavuSi on the contrar)', 
feems to be a combination of green, red, and white i 
thus treiles are termed ftaoentesi and, uriiat (bme 
feem to be furprifed at, Virgil calls the leaves of the 
olive ^flava. So, long before, Pacuvius applied 
Jlavus to water, and to duft; I willingly call his lines, 
which are very pleafing, to my remembrance 

♦ Ccdo tamen pedcm lymphis fiavis, flavum ut 

pulverem, 

Mahibus ifdem, quibus Ulyill faspe permulfr 
^bluam, 

Laffitudinemque minuam manuum mpUitii* 

dine,' 

^ J^yidu^ is a darker red, with a large proportion 

* ^/flf/.]— Virgil. 

\ Leaves af the fl/tv/.]—- Virgil alfo applies ^ terp palleMi 
to the oUre-*'* pslknti cedit oliv«." 
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of black. Luteusy on the contrary, is « red more di- 
luted, from which its name indeed feems to corac 
Therefore, my dear Favorinus, the fliadesof red hare 

npt more names in Greek than amongft us. Neither 
have you more appellations for the green colour « Vir* 
gil> wiihing to exprefs die colour of a horie as green, 
might as well have faid caruleus as glaucusi but 
he preferred a Qreek word wMch was familiar, to a 
Latin one which was uncommon. Our anceftors 
ufed the word caifia for what the Greeks call 
yXauxta^i?: as Nigidius fays, De colore cceli, quafi 
coelia.'*7^ — When Fronco had thus fpoken, Favo- 
rinus, extolling his various knowledge of things, 
and elcgaace of exprtflion, replied: " Were it 
pot for you only, the Greek language would pro- 
bably have h:id die advantage 5 but you, my Fronto, 
do that wliich is expreifed by Horner^ ' Thou 
wouldft either have won or made it doubtful.' I 
have liftcned to all you have learnedly urged with 
great fatisfadbn ; but particularly with refpeft to 
the varietijcs of the colour flavus^ by which you have 
enabled me to underftand thofe moft agreeable lines 
in the fuiii tecnth Annal of Ennlus, which I did not 
cpmpreliend before. 

' Verrunt extemplo placide mare marmore flavo, 
Cxruleum fpumat mare conferta rate pulfum/ 

Carukum mare did not by any means fecm to cor- 

refpond with marmore fiavo ; but as you idiyflavus is 
a mixture of green and white, the foam of the 
green fea feems moft happily to be denominated 
Jiavum tnarmor. 

4 Chap, 
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Chap. XXVII, 

If^hat Caftrkiiis thought of thepq/piges in Salltijt ant 
in Demojihmiesy in which one defer ibis Philip, and the 

other S^rloriuj. 

THE following ftrong and remarkable cxpref- • 
fions are applied Demofthenes to king 
Philip: 

" I beheld Philip himfelf, with whom we were 
at conteft for power and dominion, with one eye 
fcooped out '5 his collar-bone broken, his hand and leg 
' maimed, ready to give up whatever part of his body 
fortune might choole to take, fb that lie might live 
in future with refpcdt and honour." 

Salluft, defiring to rival thi^i thus wrotCj in hisi 
hiftory, concerning the general Sertorius : 

" When tribune of the people, he got great glo- 
ry in Spain, under the command of Titus Didius. 
In the Marfic war he performed great fervicc by 
bis proviQon of men and arms ; and many things 
were then done under his direAion, which firft wcr^ 
fupprefled by the meannefs, afterwards by the in- 
vidioufneis of writers. The& were confpicuom 

^ One e^e ^eopid cut. ]'-Thli alludes to a ptitietilar h& w 
, "die life of Philip of Macedon, who loft an eye from the woand 

•if arrow at the fiege of a town in Thrace. 

M 4 &0Q% 
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from his countenance, his many wounds m front, an<| 

lofs of an eye ; with which disfigurement of his 
j^ody be was exceedingly delighted, not at all anx<» 
ious for theie parts, lince he preiervf d the remainder 
pf his limbs witli the greater honour/' 

Titus Caftricius, regefti^g on the words of bo|h 
yriters, fays : — " Is it not beyond the reach of hu- 
man nature to be delighted with the disfigurement of 
the body ? Since a certain exultation of mind, with 
^ fervent Djeafure from what (i^ happene.d, is what 
we call delight *• How much more confiftcnt and 
natural arc die words of Pemofthenes, " Ready tp 
give up whatever part of his body £>rtune miglit 
choofe to take.*' In w|iich words, continues he, 
Philip is reprefented, not as Sertprius, delighted 
mth' the disfigurement of his body, whicK is unufual 

, • . • ... ;.. :. .? . *. » 

* JFhet wr eali — Th}s is certainly ^ indefinite • 

exprelficta; biit it may eaHly be imagined, that they whofe 
chara^eriftic is an ardent love of glory, can receive fatlsfac- 
tion, and even delight, from the inclderital circumffances pro- 
moting that glory, though ocqalionc4 by wounds, lofs of limb^ 
. and fuch like accidcnts^. Wha| is'reUted by Stobxus of the ^ 
Periiansj appear^ at firft iight a inoft reqoarkable and not to bf 
accounted' For fpecfea of this propenfity iii the huinah niind. t% 
h related that the Periiansi whfen ordered to be beaten feverely 
by the commnds of their fovercign, ex|5refled the greateft 
joy, that they Hiould at all have a place in. the remembrance of 
their mailers. Our Saviour alfo tells his more intimate duV 
ciplesy to 'rejoice and be exceeding glad, when for his (ake 
* ihey fufier pef-fecutbns IVom the woFld. ' All of which, when re- 
duced from figurative to common language, feems to mean no 
inore, than that in all pofTihle cafus of injury or fuffering, the 
hlent but emphatic teflimony of a good confcicnce, and a(5ling 
fron;i a fenfe of duly, mull communicate a fatisfa^on not to 
Aiminilhed by any external impreflion. " 

ir.. '■, , ... ^ . 
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jind extravagant, but from his tliirfl: of praife an4 
glory, a defpifcr of bodily loSks and injuries ; who 
for the gain and affluence of honour^ voluntarily of* 
fercd all his limbs to the attacks gf fortune. 



Chap. XXVIII. 

dm n(ft appear to what deity JacryUe Jbouti he of^ 
fmdwhmaneartbqi^ 



w 



HAT it i$ that pniay be deemed the cauie of 
earthquakes is not only not obvious to the 
f ommon feofe ^nd opinions of men, but is not even 
determined among the fyftems of natural philofophy ; 
yrhether they happen frpm the force of the winds en- 
tering 

^ ^JSar/h^uales.] — There was nothing forwhich the ancient philo- 
sophers were more perplexed to account, than the phjenomena of 
earthquakes and eclipfes. Every uncommon event was, in the times 
of ignorance or fuperftition, imputed to the interference of ibme 
^eity. From the circumftance of the earthquake which happened 
in the reign of Valentinian, Mr* Gibbon* with his accufiomed 
vivacity, takes occafion to ifocpr at the credulity of die earlier 
Chriitians ; bat with' his ufual mifreprefentation, and inclina- 
tion to exaggerate, when the interefts of ChrilHanity are at 
flake, he over-reaches his mark, and falls on the other fide. 
No better account, however, of the caufes and operation of earth- 
quakes can pq^bly be given than in the words of Mr. Gibbon* 
vol. vii. 8 vo edit. p. 4 1 5 . I tranfcribe the wliole of the pafTage* 
which is certainly very beantifiil. 

'« The near approach of a comet may injure or deftroy the 
globe which we inhabit i but the changes oa its furface have 

bciil 
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tcring the bofom and cavities of the earth, or by the 
iindulacory pul£ttioiift of fubcmaiieous waters^ which 

the more ancient Greeks feemed to think, by calling 
Neptune^ Earth-ihaker or whether they proceed 
from any other caufe, from the interpofidon and 
power of any deity ; all, as I obferved, is as yet alto- 
gether uncertain. Therefore the ancient Romans % 
who were remarkably difcreet and pious in all the 
offices of life, but particularly in the duties of religion* 
and their reverence of the gods, whenever they 
or it was declared that an earthquake had happened, 
ordered an holy-day by public ediA s but they for* 

been hidicrto produced by the alliens of volcanoes and earth- 
quakes. The nature of the foil may indicate the countries moil 
cxpofcd to thefe tormidable concuflions, fmce they are cauled 
ty fubterraneottS £res, and fuch fires are kindled by the union 
and femieiiutioii of iron and fiilphur. fiat their timet and ef- 
ledt appear to lie beyond the reach of hnman curioiity; and 
the phUofopher will difcreetly abftain from the predidion of 
earthquakes, till he has counted the drops of water that filently 
filtrate on tlie inflammable mineral, and meafured the caverns 
m'hich encrcafe^ by refiftance, the exploilon of the imprifoned 
air." 

^ £j caUiug Nefittfu,] — See Herodotus, VoL III. p. z$6» 
*• Whoever fnppofes that Neptune caufes earthquakes* and that 
the conf^qucnt chaiais in the earth are the work of that deity^ 

may, on viewing this fpot, ea/ily afcribe it to his power : to 
me the fepa.ation cf tliefe mountains appears to have been 
the effect of an eartliquake." 

■3 The a7icien: P^.or.iani.'] — For fevcral ages tot^ethcr, it is the 
renuukof Machiavel> never was the fear of God more emi-^ 
nently confpicuous than in the Rom&n republic ; \ad St. Auftin 
obferves, that God would not give heaven to the Romans* be« 
eaofe they were heathens; but he gave them the empire of tht 
yisxMt becaufe they were virtuous, 

bore 
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bore to declare and fpecify die name of the deicf, 
as was ufual) in whofe hmour the hoty-day was, left 
by a miftake of names the people might be involved 
in falfe adoradoni If any one had polluted this fe£. 
tival, and an expiation was neceflary, the viftim 
was Ikcrificed, with this form, " Si deo, fi dese* i** 
which M. Varro fays was ordained by a decree of 
the pontifices, becaufe it was uncertain by what 
fanpuUe^ or from which of the gods or goddeiies> the 
earthquake had happened. But they were not very 
ftrenuous in their endeavours to explore the cauies 
' of edipfes of the fun or moon. For M • Cato, who 
was indefatigable in his refearches after learning, 
has Ipoken upon this fubje£k indecifively and with- 
out curiofity. His words, in his fourth book of 
Origins, are thefe : " I have no inclination to 
tranfcribe what appears on the tablet of the Pontic 
fex Maximus, how often corn is dear, how often 
the light of the fun or moon is, from fome cauie 
or other, oblcured.'* Of ib little importance did 
he think it, to know or tell the caufes of eclipfcs 
of the fun and moom 

4 St deo,/ /ir<r«]*<' Whether to a god or to a goddeft." Tke 

deii tutelares, or tutelary gods, were alfo thus ambiguoufly ad- 
drelTed, lell, in the great crowd of dcitie«, there fhouid arii'c A 
.a>nfuiion oi* iexj or miilakc of namc& 
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Chap. XXIX. 

^pologfiC of jEfop the Phrygian^ ufeful to be 

\/ Try S O P the iabulift of Phi7gia> has juftly 
JULIj been reckoned a wife man. He commu- 
^cated Ixis falutary adaionitions V ^ot, as is the 
puftom of philolbphers, with a leyeriiy of manhers 
and the imperioufnefs of command; but by his 
;^greeable and facedo]u§ apologues having a wife 

: and 

J Salutary tfy/wftw/Mffi.jTT-VIncent of Beauvais, a learned Do- 
jninioui of Fraace, who flooriihed in thf thirteenth centuiyi 
ofalervesy in Kb Mirror of Hiftory* that it was a praftice of the 
preacherf pf his age, to roufe the indifference and relieve the 

languor of their hearers, by quoting the fables of ^fop. War* 
ton on the Gefte Romanorum.— — See alfo the Author of Let- 
ters on Mythology j who, {peaking of yEfop, fays, " The fe- 
cond fort of faUet, and more properly deferring the name of 
mythology, are the admirable i^fopic tales, retaining the an- 
cient fimpUcity, but ib exquifitely adapted to the peculiar 
infKn6b ofthe birds and beafts he ena ploys, and fo juflly ap- 
plied to life and manners, that the natural La Fontaine's, the 
polite La Motte's, and even our ingenious Gay's imitations, 
though highly entertaining, only ferve to ihew the Phrygian 
to be inimitable. All their wit, and various reiiningSf cannot 
compeniate his elegant fimplicity/'— Again, the iame writer 
obferyes, in another place, Fable was the firft garb in which 
wifdom appeared, and was fo far from being peculiar to the 
ilnging tribe, that the fathers of fcience, both civil and fa- 

I 
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and falutaiy tendency, he impreiled the minds and 
underllandings of his hearers, by captivating their 
attendon. His fable^ which follows, of the bird's 
ncft, teaches with the moft agreeable humour 
that hope and confidence, with refpeft to thofc 
things whidi a man can accompliih, ihould be 
placed not in another but in himfelf. 

There is a little bird," iays he, called a lark $ 
it lives and builds its neft anu>ngft the com, and its 
young are generally fledged about the time of the 
apfxoach of harveft. A lark happened to build 
-among fome early corn, which therefore was grow- 
ing ripe when the young ones were yet unable to 
fly* When the mother went abroad to leek food 
for her young, (he charged them to take notice if 
any unufual thing ihould happen or be iaid> and 
to inform her when Ihe returned. The matter of 
the corn calls his fon> a youth, and fays, * You 
fct that this com has grown ripe, and requires our 
labour; to-morrow therefore, as fopn as it (hall be 
light, go to our friends, delire them to come and, 

cred, adopted it as the bed means both to teach and perfuade.'* 
-^According to Quintilian* was not tbe firft author of 
fiblet; but Hefiod, Inftit. Orat. L. Y. c. xL—hfiuroUns, ia 
his Som. Scip. makes a diftinabn betwixt the Bibles o£ JBXop 
and thofe of Hefiod* calling the former fables, and the latter 
** fabulofa narratio.*' We are by no meafts to underlland, that 
the fables which go by the name of JECop are genuine, and 
written by ^fop himfelf ; it would be difficult to prove that 
he wrote any. See this fubjef^ difcuiTed in the Opera Critics 
of Gataker»^. iaj<*4.« 

amft 
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aflift us in getting in our harveil/ When he had 
&id ihisy he departed. When the lark returned, 
the trembling young ones began to make a noifc 
round their mother^ and to entreat her to haften 
away, and remove them to fome other place ; ' for 
the nnafter/ &y they> ' has ient to alk hi& friends to 
come to-morrow morning and reap/ The mother 
defire& them to be at eale ; ^ for if the mafter^' fays 
0ie, ^ ref^ the rea{ung to his friends, it will not take 
place to-morrow, nor is it ncccllary for me to re- 
snavc you to-day/ The next day, the mother fliea 
away for food : the niafter waits for his friends the 
iiui rages> and notliing is done i no friends canoe. 
Then he fays a fecond time to his fbn : * Thefe 
friends,' fays he, * arc very urdy indeed. Let us 
father go and invite our relations and neighbours, 
and defire them to come early to-moirow and 
leap/ The affrighted young tell this to tteir mo- 
ther : flie again dcfircs them nor to be at all 
anxious or alarmed. ^ There are no relations fo 
obfequious as to comply inftantly with iuch re- 
quefts, and undertake labour \'rit:hont hefitation. 
But do you obferve if any thing ihall be faid ^in/ 
— The next morning comes, and the bird goes to 
ibek food. The relations and neighbours omit to 
give the afllftance- required of them. At length 
the mailer fays ^to his fon, ' Farewel to our 
firiends and relations; bring, two (ickies at the 
dawn of day ; I will take one, and you the other^ * 
and to-morrow we will reap the corn with our Own 
bands.' — When the mother heard from Jicr young 

onesj 
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tones, that the matter had faid this : * The time is 
now come,' fays Ihe, ^ for us to go away * now 
what he fays will undoubtedly be done; for he 
refts upon himfel^ whofe bufinefs it is, and not on 
another, who is requefted to do it/ The lark 
then removed her neft j the corn was cut down by 
the matter." — This is the fable of JEfyp concemtng 
confidence in friends and reladons, generally vain 
and deceitful. But what elfe do the more fentcn- 
tiouB books of philofophers recommendj^ than that 
we Ihould make exertions for ourfelves, nor confi* 
der as ours, nor at all belonging to us, what is er^ 
temal with refpeft to ourfelves and our minds ? 
Ennius has given this apologue of iEibp in his 
Satires, with great fkill and beauty, in tetrameters. 
The two latt, I think, it is well worth while to have 
impreffed on the heart and memory. 

^* Always have in mind this fentlment, Exped: 
not from your friends what you can do your* 
felf.^» 

* To go aivay.] — This concluding fentence is a fragment of 
Babrias. See Suidas, at the word Of this Babrias, a 

writer of JECopic fablts, no better account is to l;e found than 
in Snidasy who iays, that he wrote tea bookt of lkbles» which 
he turned into veiie from JE(op, Socrate$ alfo ii (kid to havo 
tranflated fome of MCop's fables into verfe. I have given a 
note at feme length on the fubjcfl of JEkp, in my tranflation 
of Herodotus, to which I beg leave to transfer the reader. To 
the fragment of Babrias here mentioned, fee the notes of th^ 
ItsiBcd Tyrwhittt in his Piiieratio de Babrio. 
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Chai*; xXx: 

On the motion of the waves, and their different undu-' 
laticnsi according ib^ U^ng of tbt wtMfrM 
the fouth or north* 

A DIFFERENCE has always been tt^ 
markable in the fwelling of the waves ai 
afieded by the north wind> and thofe blowing 
from diat quarter of the hes^vens, and thofe from 
the fouth and fouth-weft. The waves raifed by 
the nonfa wind are lai^ge sUid jrapid as ppflible^ 
but as foon as the wind fiibfides they difperfe 
and become caln), and the^ furfate is .aimoft in- 
ftantly without any fweU ; but it is nOt fp when thcf 
fouth and fouth-weft blow, which, if not very 
high^ make the fweU continue longer^ and when 
the wind ceales to be felt the fea continues for 
a long time tempeil.uous* The caufe of this is 
luppofed to be, that the winds from the north com- 
ing to the lea from the more elevated parts of 
the heavens, fall downwards perpendicularly, as it 
were, into the depths of the waters, and do not agi- 
tate the waves fo much from its outward impulfe 
as its internal commodoii, which continues no 
longer than its outward ferce aflfe6b the (urfiice. 
But the fouth and fouth-weft, ading in an horizon- 
tal direction, rather impel the waves upon each 
other than raife them aloft. The waves, therefore, 
not aAed upon perpendicularly, but rather compel- 
led 
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led againft each other, ittaio, after the wind ihall 

have fubfided, for a Ihoit time, its original motion. 
What i intimate receives further confirmation from 
the verfes of Homer, if ihcjr arc perafed with fiiit- 
able attention. Of the fouth winds he ^aks thus:-^ 

" When the fouth impels the wave of the fea 
againft a rock«'' 

On the contrary, he fays of Boreas, which we call 
Aquilo— 

^* And the calming Boreas rolling a great wave.** 

He reprefents the north winds as afting in a more 
elevated and perpendicular dire&ion, to raife the 
waves, as it were, from their inmoft depths, whilft 
thofc from the fouth, which are lower, impell them 
.with greater violence backwards and forwards. 

It has alfo tjeen remarked by the moft accom- 
pUflied philofophers, that when the ibuth mnds bkyw, 
the fea is of a blueifh colour; when the north blows, 
it is dark and black % the caufe of which, as I 
have extraded it from die Problems of Ariftode, 
I here infert: — Why, when the fouth wind 
blows, is the fea blue ; when the north, darker and 
more gloomy ? Is it bccaufe the north agitates the 
fea le(s i for every thing which is not moved feems^ 
black." . 

This explanadon of tlie effeds of ilie ynnii appeait to tie very 
perdnent and .fenfible ; nor do I fee any objection to which it is 
liable. 

* Dark and Virgil, fpeaking of the waves as agi* 

lated by the north wind, calls them black : 

Inicrea nedinHi ^acat jam et efle loiebatt 
Certns iteff fltt^iifqiie atros Aqdlonc lecabat*' 
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BOOK III. 




C H A P. I. 

Enjuiiy into ibe reafon why Salkft a§rmed that aoari^ 

emajculaud not onlj the mind but the bodj, 

« • 

ABOUT the end of winter we were walking 
with Favorinus the philofopher in the courc 
of the Sician baths when the fun was warm* 

. Whilft 

^ Sitian baths. '\'-^So called from Sitius, who built tliem. It is, 
however, difputed whether this ilu>iildnot be written Tilius. The 
hathi of Rome, public as well at pitvatSi were almoil witbont 
number. The iplendour and imgiafioenoe of iome of ibem can 
luudljr be imagined* The jbaths of Diocletian accommodated 
more than three thonfand perfbns. The following delcription 
fiom Gibbon may entertain the reader : 

** The ftupcndous aquedufts, fo jullly celebrated by the 
praifes of Auguftus himfelf, replcnilhed the therma:, or baths, 
which had been conilruded in every part of the city with im- 
perial magnificence. The baths of Antoninus Caracalla, which 
were open at iland hours for the Indi^iminate iervice of the • 
lenaton and .the peoples contatnea above fixteen handled icatt of 
marble, and more than three thonfand were reckoned in the batb» 
of Diocletian. The walls of the lofty apartments were covered 
with curious Mofaics, that imitated the art of the pencil in the 
elegance of defign, and variety of colour*. The i£gyptian gra- 
nite wai b^tifttUy incrufted with the precions green marble of 

Nnmidta: 
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Whilfl; we walked^ the Catiline of Salliift was read, 

which he defired to be done, feeing ic in the hand 
of a ftiend. The following pafiage occurred : Ava- 
rice invdves die defire of monef, ^ch no wife 
man ever coveted. This, as if impregnated with 
poilbnoiis qualides, debilitates the body and manly 
fplrit. It is ever boundlefs and infetiable, neither 
diminilhed by plenty nor by want.'* 

On this, Favorinus, looking at me, " How is it,** 
fays he, that avarice dibilitates die body of a man ? 
As to his remark, that it weakens the manly Ipirit, I 
in fome meafure allow It 5 but I can by no means 
iee how it alfo debilitates a man'^ body." I alio/' 
I reined, ^ have for a long dme meditated on this, 
and if you had not prevented me, I fliould have been 
delirous to put the fame qndtion to you/' . I had 

Nmnidia : the perpetual ftream of hot water was poured into the 
q^cioos baibns thiongh fo many wide months of bright and 
niafly iilver; and the meaneft Roman could purchafe* with & 
fmall copper coin« the daily enjoyment of a fcene of pomp and 

luxury, which might excite the envy of the kings of Afia. From 
thefe ftatcly palaces i/Tued a fwarm of dirty and ragged plebeians, 
without fhoes, and without a mantle, who loitered away whole days , 
in the (Ireet or forum to hear news, and to hold diiputes ; who 
diilipated in extravagant gaming the miferable pittance of their 
wives and children, and fpent the hours of the mght in obicute 
taverns and btotfaels» in itut indulgence of gro6 and vulgar fim* 
fuality." 

The money paid for admiflion was the quarter of an as, wliich 
was equivalent to about half a farthing. 

There were in Rome at one period eight hundred and hfty-fix 
public baths; thefe* as the empire increafed in wealth and lioen- 
tiournelsrweie perverted to the aioft abominable puipo|bs» and 
iliade die fcene of the' moft extravagant debauchery* 

« 

N 2 fcarce 
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icarce faid this widf fome hefitation^ wheit inftantly 
one of Che follomrs of Favorinusi who feemed to 

be experienced in letters^ Ipoke as follows: I 
have heard Valerius Probus remark^ diat SaUuft hefc 
iifcd a certain poetical circumlocution ; and mean- 
ing to fay that man was corrupted by avarice, he 
mentioned the body and themind, which two things 
charade rife man, who is compofed of body and 
mind." — " I well know," replied Favorinus, " that 
onr Probus could not be fo impertinent and daring, 
as to fay that SaUuft, who was fo very refined a 
friend of concifeneis, ihould introduce a poetical 
periphrafis." — There then happened to be walking 
with us a ceruin man of found learning, who being 
alfo afked by Favorinus^ if he had any thing to ob«* 
fcrve on this fubjcft, replied to this cfFedt : Thofc 
whom avarice weakens and corrupts, and who 
totally give themfelves up to acquire money by any 
means, we for the moft pare find employed in this 
kind of life. As every thing elfe is given up in 
comparifon widi money, fo alfo is manly labour, 
and the delire .of bodily exercife. They are wholly 
intent upon bufinefs of a retired kind, and feden- 
xary gains, in which all their vigour, both of mind 
and body, languifhes, and, as SaUuft fays, is debili- 
tated." On this Favorinus dcfired that the paf- 
lage of Salluft might be read a lecond time i which 
being done, " But how," fays he, " fliall we re- 
concile the feeing many covetous of money, who are, 
at the fame time, of hale and ftrohg bodily vigour}" 
Then the other made this, by no means impertinent, 
reply. " Whoever," fays he, " is cov^ous of mo- 
ney,. 
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ney, and has at the fame time a good and llrong ha- 
bit of body, muft neceffarily be employed in the de- 
fire and puriiiit of other things allbj and cannot be 
equally Iparing in his care of himfclf. For if ex- 
tienie avsiriee alone occupies every part and paf- 
fion of ^ man ; and if it proceeds to fuch negleft 
of his perfon, that this care alone excludes every 
qther^ ddier of virtue or of .vigour, of body or of 
mind, then may he pruly be faid to be debilitated 
t»pth in mind and body % who has. regard neither 
^r himielf, nor for any thing elfe, except money." 
— " Then,'' laid Favorinus, " either what you have 
oblerved is the probable interpretation, or Salluft, 
from his hatred of avarice, has criminated it more 
than it deferves," 

* DihiUmtd h9tb in mi»4 0ui ^.]«p*Ic nay, per]i«ps, be 
laid, that the excefi of every paffion naturany tends to impsdr 
^e vigour of iht body ; and it is certainly true of the paffion of 

avarice in particular, that when indulged to the intemperate de- 
gree which is here defcribed, it is accompanied with a corroding 
anxiety and folicitudct which cannot fail gradually to injure and 
debilitate the fine nerve) and fibres difperfed through the body* 
The fophift Bion» as recorded by Tbeognes* fiqd, that avarice 
wa^ the greateft of all vices ; our Cowley cslh \t a fpeciet 
madnefs; but we have llie authority of Pope for averting th^t 
it feldom infe£ls poets and authors ; Pope, hov^ev^ri borrpw^d 
the idea from Horace, which h^ thu3 turns \ 
Horace faysTr- 

. «* Vatis avarns 
Non tonere eft wmi^s*" 

/U|d Pope, 

^ And rarely avarice taints the toaeful mind^** 



Chap. 
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C H A p. II. ' 

I 

fUncby aceorSng to VarrOy is the Hrtb^day of tbofe 
who are born before or after twelve o'clock at night : 
of the fpaces and duration of what are termed dvil 
• dajSy'* obferved varioujly by all nations. fFhai 
^intus Mutius has written concerning a woman, 
whom her bufifond did not legally take by ufe; becaufe 
the period of a civil year was not accompUfhedn 

IT has been enquired concerning thofe hdra at 
the third, fourth, or any other hour of the night, 
which ought to be called and accounted cheir (;>irch- 
day, that which precedes, or that which follows, 
M. Varro, in that book of his on Human Things^! 
which treats of days^ has faid, All thofe wl^o are 

■ It 18 proper to be remarked to the Engliih reader, that of 
the day, the month, and the year, the Romans obferved this 
dilUnflioni the firil they called natural, the other civil; the na- . 
tuiml day was from fan-rife to fun-iet. The civil day was oae 
entire levoluticm of day aad ni^t, Tlie Romaas* as we dota 
called the ^aoe from midnight to midnight a day. How other 
oatioBs varied in this refpeft we are here informed. See farther 
on this fubjeft Cenforinus de Die Nat^Ii, p. 123. Befides the 
natural and the civil day, there was alfo the artificial and the af- 
tronomical day. The ancient Gauls reckoned by nights, and 
named the fpace of twenty-four hours, which we call a day, a 
night. This appears from C^ar, who tells us that this cuftom 
prevailed becaufe the Gaols imagined themfelves defcended from 
Pinto. The ewions reader will find this queftion difcnfled at a ' 
confiderable length, and with great ingenuity, by Bayle« in his 
Dictionary. 

bom 
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m 

born from the middle of one night to the middle 
of the night which follows in the fpace of the twenty- 
four hours, arc faid to be born in the fame day." 

By which expreflion he feems fo to have divided 
the obfervance of days, that a man born after fun- 
fet before midnight, has that day his birth-day 
from which that night commenced. But on the 
contrary, he who is born within the fix fiicceeding 
hours of the night, feems born on the day fol- 
lowing that night. Varro remarks alfo^ in the 
fame book, that the Athenians aftcd differently, 
calling the intermediate fpace from fun-fet to fun- 
fet, one and the fame day» The Babylonians, ftill 
otherwife, confidered as an entire day the fpace be- • 
twixt fun-rife and fun-rife i whilft many of the coun- 
try of Umbria reckoned the interval betmxt mid- 
day and mid-day, as one and the fame day: Which, 
indeed," fays Varro, ^' is abfurd enough } for he 
who amongft the Umbri is born on the calends at 
the fix^h hour, muft appear to. have as his birth-day 
the fpace of half of the calends, and that which pre- 
cedes the fixth hour of the following day/* 

It appears fi-om various proofi, as Varro has ob- 
ferved, that the Roman people reckoned each day 
from midnight to midnight. The facred gcremo- 
nies of di^ Romans are partly by day and partly by 
night, but diofe which ^re obferyed by night, are at- 
tributed to the days, and not to the nights. Thofe, 
therefore, performed in the fix laft hours of the night 
are afcribed to the day which iinmediately follows 
diat night. Moreover, the ceremony and cuftom of 
taking the ^ufpice§ teaches the feme Qbfcrvance. 

N4 Foi^ 
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For the magiftrates> when their auipices^ and the bu^ 
fioeis confequent upon them, are to be performed on 
the fame day, take their aufpices after midnight^ 
and execute confequence of them after the mid- 
day following ; and they are faid to have taken the 
aufpiceSj and acconnpliihed what was to be done^ o(i ; 
the fame day. Befides this, the tribunes of the 
people, who mult not be abfent a whole day frorn 
Rom^9 when they depart ^ftcr midnight, and return 
after the iirft torch % before the midnight following, 
are not faid to be abfent a cpmplete day, if before 
the fixth hour of the night they make their appear- 
ance in any part of Rome. Quintus Mucius aMp, the 
l^wyer^ ufed to fay that a >^oman was not legally 
ulufpata ^ Yho, with a view tp matrimony, began 

to 

* Aflttr the Jirfi urchJ] ^ It was the duty of the tribunes to 
keep a perpetual watdi over the rights and liberties of the peopl^ 
fox which reafbn'they not only were never aUent from Rome an 
entire day>l>ut the doors of their honies were continually open fox 

, the admiffion of all petitioners and complainants, and as a placf 
of afyliim. According to Macrobius, Saturn, i. 3, the Romans 
thus divided their night : the laft period of the day they called 
fuprema tempelbs, which I hardly know how to tranflate better 
than Uter|dly the laft period of day; then came the vefpera^ 
which may perhaps be rendered the twilight % then the fax» or 
candle-light s then the concabia* which is when people are in 
their Iirft flecp ; afterwards the nox intempeila> or the time oif 
night when no bufinefs can be done ; after midnight, the incU- 
natio mediae no£lis, or the turning of midnight ; then the cock, 
crow ; next the conticinium, or the time when the cocks ccafe to 
crow ; then the diluentum* or break of day; then the morning. 
^ V/urpataJ]'^ The three modes of contracting ma^mony 

t amongft the Romans were conlarreatione, ooemf»tione» and nfn. 
The £rft was when the rites were peiftxmtd with die fbtemmtj 
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%o cohabit with a man'on the calends ^ of January, 
and did iiot leave him before the fourth of the 
calends of January next enfuing: for the (pace of 
three nights could not be fulfilled, which, accord- 
ing to the twelve tables^ fbe ought to be abient 
from her hufband, uforpandi cau&i for the laft 
fvi hours of the tliird night belonged to the fol- 
lomng year, which began on the calends. But 
as we liaye found all thefe things concerning the 
periods aad linaits of days as conformable to the ob- 
iervance and difcipline of ancient law in the books 
of the older writers, I had never any doubt but 
that Virgil pointed out this particular, not plainly 
apd openly, but as became a man treating poetical 
fubjeds by a refinedj and as it were, (ilent intima* 
oon of the andent cuftom. He fays— 

Torquet mediqs nox humida curfus, 
£t me &VUS equls oriens afilavit anhelis/* 

^ which verf^s ^ he pblique}^, as I iaid, wiflied to 

intimate. 

Df fiicri$ces» and the offerings of bnrnt cakes* The coempdo 
was when the parties conhaAed to each other by the ceremony 

of giving and receiving a piece of money. The marriage by ufe 
was when a woman, with the permiffion of her friends, cohabited 
a whole year with a man without being abfent for the fpace of 
three nights : this was held leit folemn than (he foregoing. 

♦ Caletufs.]^Thc Romans reckoned the days of their months 
Isy the calends^ nones and ides. The calends were fixed lo the 
mft day of the month; the nones were h called becanfe they 
leckoned nine days fiom them to the idei ; the ides were about 
the middle of the month. 

' In ivhich ver/es,] — A iimilar sUttiion is implied in another 
nailjure of the ^Dcid • ' 

^ Hue 
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intimate^ that what die Romans seimed a dvQ dafi 
commeaced at the futth hour of the night. 




Chap. IIL 

0/ dijlmguijhing and examining the flays oj Plautus i 
/hue frmmfcuoufly fim are wiib iruiby etbers are 

falfely afcribed to him, Plautus wrote flays in the 
bakehtmjej N^ius m $rym% 

I FIND to be true, what I have heard fome ac- 
complilhed men oblerve, who have examined 
moft of the comedies of Plautus with minute and care- 
ful attention, that we .iliouid not depend upon the ex* 
planation of ^lius,Sedigitus, Claudius^ Aurelius,Ac* 
cius, nor Manilius, concerning thofe plays which are 
termed ambiguous, but look to Plautus himfel^ to 
the turn of his mind, and ftyle. It was this rule of 
judging which we find Varro ufed. For, befides the 
twenty-one which are termed Varronian, and which 
he feparated from the reft as not being doubtful, but 
umveiially allowed to be by Plautus, he aflented to 
certain others, induced by the ftyle and the humour 
anfwering to thofe of Plautus, and to him he afcribed 
them, though they went by the names of others. 
That> for example, which I have recently pemfedi 

m 

** Hac vice (ermonum roicb aurora qoadrigit 
Jam medinm seditrid curAi trajecenit axem.'* 
That is« it was now midnighti See Macrobius, Saturn. I. i. 5. 

• and 
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and which is called Boeotia \* for» tbou^ it was 
not amongil the twenty-one, and was pvtn to 
AquUius, Varro had no doubc but tiiat it was writ-* 
ten by Platitus ; neither will any reader to whom 
Plautus is familiar, entertain doubt, if he reads thefe 
verfes only of that play; which as they are^ if I taxf 
fb iay, moft Plaudnian, I have remembered and 
tranfcribed. There a hungry parafice fays^ . 

The gods confound the man who firft found out 
How to diftinguiih hours ! confound him too 
Wiio in this place fet up a lun-dial 
To cut and hack my days fo wretchedly 
Into fmall pordons i When I was a hcffp 
My belly was my fun-dial: one more fure. 
Truer, and more exad than any of them. 
This dial toM me when 'twas proper time 
To go to dinner, when I had aughc to eat; 
But now a-days, why even when I have, 
I can't fall-to unlefs the fun give leave 
The town's fo full of thefe confounded dials. 
The greateft part of its inhabitants. 
Shrunk up with hunger, creep along the ftreets.** 

My 

. * / ftwV fgS'U ttnU/s the fun give lanfg.} —I hK9t f^TCn 
the tninflatioti of thb fragment as I Ibond it in the tranikdoa 
by I'hointon and Warner. Inhere is a pafTage and fentiment 
exadly correfponding in the leticrs of Alciphron, wliich I give 
from tlie tranilaiion* publiihed by Mr. Monro and myfelf ;— 
One pttraiite writing to another, fays, « The hand does not yet 
point at fix, whilft I» pinched with hnnger, am aimoft jneady to 
peiiflb— Well> Jet ns call a coundL or rather let ns find a bean , 
and rq»e, and go and hang ooHelves. If we throw down alto- 
gether the column which fupports that curfed dial* or place the 

index 
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My friend alfo, Favorinus, when I was reading the 
Nervolaria^ of PlautuSj which is one of thofe dM 
are diiputed, and had heard tius verfe. 

Old wheezing> ptificky, mere foundered hags^ 
With dry, parch'd, painted hides^ ftiriveird and 
flrnink,'* 

delighted with the facetious q\iaintners of the words, 
^xpreflive of the yices and uglineis of harlots,—- 

This fingle verfe/' fays he, ** is enough to juftify 
our belief chat ttus was by Plautus/' Myfelf alfo, 

y^hen I wa^ very lately readino; the Fretum which 

index fo that it may gain a fbw h^urs, we ihall contrive a (ciieme 
worthy the invention of Palamedes himfelf." 

According to SalmaUus^ the Aril fun- dial ever feen in Rome 
was placed ther^ i$i the 499th year from the building of the 
city* Some coam|entators» notwithfUnding the eneomiiiint 
which Gellius paffi;^ on this play> believe that it was not written 
by Plantos, but by one Aqiulius. 

• Ner^'olaria.] — M. Marolles is of opinion, that the name of 
this play may be taken from Nervus, which has many fignifica- 
tipAS. It may pofTibly be fo, as CiHellaria from Ciila> Aulularia 
firom OUola* and fome others. See Thornton's Plaotosj^ where 
the fragments of this play are colleded and tranilated* which 
tranflation I have ufed. 

• Fret urn, ]-^The Romans gave this name to the Straights of 
Gibraltar, by way of diftinftion. In his verfion of this fragment, 
which follows, Mr. Warner, who continued and completed the 
tranflation began by Mr. Thorntonyfeems to have made an unac- 
conntable miftake. He renders it thus« firftreadtngy I camiot tcQ 
why* ^ JmSimm refponfiim : Why» this u like what's find, diat 
Ani&ima wna gaw for an/wer at the games, 'The proper 
reading can furely be nothing elfe bat Aniilinum rejponfum, and the 
meaning has an obvious allufion to the oracle of J upiter Ammon 
in the defarts of Lybia-o'* JDo which yoa wilj, yoa will be th^ 

fnfferer.'f 
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fijme will not allow to have been by Plautus, enter* 
tained no doubt of its being his, and the moft gt'- 
nuine of all. From this I tranfcribed thefc two 
irerfes, enquiring after the oracle of the Ram:~ 

^ Wb/y this is like the oracular anfwer given 
at the great games : 

Ifl 

Do not do this, Vm ruln'd : if I .do it, 
I (haU be punifli'd for it.'* • 

Marcus Varro, in hh firft book on the Comedies 
of f lautus, ^ves thefe woids of A^cius For 
neither were the Twins, the Lions, Condaliunii nor 
the Old Woman> the Twice Violated, Boeotia, nor 
die Countrynnan, nor the Men dying together, by 
Plautus, but by M. Aquilius.'*-^We alfo find, in 
the fame book of Varro, that there wa» a certain 
writer of comedies, whofe name was Elautius, whofe 
plays having the infcripdon FlauU \ were conlidered 
as by Plautus, when they were, in faA, named not 

Cuierer.^' Linceu obferves (fee Thoniton's Plaittiu) chat tfaitif 
very like a paflage in the biftory of Safanim, ver, 22.—^ If I do 
dus thing, it is dfath to me sand if I do it noi^ I camoc efcspe 

youT hands.** 
♦ Flauti.]^ See the famous epigram in Virgil. 

* Die quibus in terris et eris mihi magnos Apolb 
Tres pateat CaH fpatiom non amplius ulnas." 

Where the poet plays on the ambiguity of C«/r» which may meaA 
heaven* but which he intended to mean one CmUiu of Mantaa^* 
wbofe grave wat of no greater extent than it ddcribed in thefir 

verfes.— Confult SoHnus ad Salmaf. p. 1222. fiy others this ^ ^ 
has been underftood as a riddle on a well. See alfo Hcyne* ; 
who ipeaks of another interpretation^ voL i. p« 6j. ...jf^" -^^iii^ 

^kju^jd by Google 
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Plautinse from Plautus, but Plautianas from Plati- 
^ tius. There were a)x>tit one hundred and thirty 
plays whidi go by me name of Pbiitus; but Ltxnus 
iElius, a moftiearned man, was of opinion, that no 

j tnorc t h«rtwenty»ftve were his. Still there is no 
doubt but that thofe which feem not to have been 
written by Plautus, but are aicribed to him, were by 
certain ancient poets, and retouched and polilhed by 
him, and moreover, have much of his appropriate ftyle. 
But both Varro, and many others, have related that 
the Saturio ^ the Addiftus ^, and another, the name 
of which I do no; remernber, were written by him 
in a bakehoufe, when, having loft in trade all the 

^money he had obtained in the employment of the 
a£bors, he returned in want to Rome, and to obtain 
a livelihood hired himfelf to a baker, to turn the 

' Saturio. ]— Of this play there remain three fmail fragments. 
Satnno mesQS a glulton. In his Peiia he calls a pmfite by 
this name. 

** T Qx, O Saturio opportune advcnilli mihi. 
£4/. Mendacium edepol dicis, atque baud te decet ' 
Nam Efurio venio^ non advenio Saturio." 

Here he puns upon the word Saturio. It is thus rendered ia 
Thornton's Flautas : 

« Tox^ YonVe nick'd the time« Saturio. 
Sat. Now, by Pollux, that's a fib. 

And milbccomes you mightily; for troth 
I come Hungurio, not Saturio, hither." . 

Fefttts &ys, in thb play of the Saturio " Plautus mentions 
the Romans having been uTed to eat the flefli of young puppies.** 
« AMffuf.l^^Tht Man adjudged."— Of this play one frag- 
ment only remains. — See the life of Plautus prefixed to Thorn- 
ton's tranflation from Petrus Crinitus. 

mill 
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mill called a hand-mill ^. Thus alfo we are told of 
Ncevius, that he wrote two plays in prifon, the 
Hariolus, and Leontes, when, ''on account of his 
^ conftanc abufe and reproaches uttered agamft the 
chief men of the citjr, according.to the cuftom of the 
Greek poets', he was thrown into prifon at Rome, 
by the triumvirate; from whence he was after* 
xmds delivered by the tribunes, when he' had te« 
punged from thofe plays, which I have above men- 
tioned, his fiiults, and acrimony of di&ton, by which 
he had before offended many, . ' 

^ Haud-milL] — The mills of the ancients were worked by ' 
afTes, or by men ; the £cft were called afinanae^ the iecoxid tniliii* 
tiles, or mannales. ^ ' 

^.X)fthe Greek /mT/.]— This aUiides to the eld* oomedy of die 
Greeks, whieh, as in the example of Ariflophanes, abtiTed the 
nobleft, and perhaps the moft deferving, of rfie citizens with in- 

- temperate acrimony. The Clouds of Arillophanes is by many 
alferted to have occafioned the death of Socrates. I will not 
prefume to fay that this was actually the fad, b'ut it cannot be 
denied, that this ridicvlpiu repidentaiion of Socfatet could not ^ 
£a^ to diminiih the reverence wlddi the Athenians before (»aid 
to hisper^ and chara^r* The allegadon agaiaft Socrates, 
whidi in tlus play was (adrically introduced, was in fac- 
ceeding times, and in a folemn court of j udicature, brought 

^ forward with every feriouij aggrav ation. Thus dangerous it is 
to inilii into the minds of the uninformed and iU-judging, vulgar . 
prejttdices, concerning the intriniic rectitude and truth of whick'^ 
they are anaUe to decide* Nssvios, the poet here mendoned^ 
was driven into exil^ and died at Utica» a place made me- 
morable by being the lait retreat of Cato. 
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PukHus j^icmus^ and other $nen of roKkt before tbty 
arrived iH eid. age^ ufuatty fifwed their heard and ' 
ebeekSm. , 

I HAVE found it written, In the books which 
treat of the life of P. Scipio Africanus, that 
Publius Scipio, the fon of Faulus, when he had 
triuniphed over the Carthaginians, .and had been 
cenfor, was accofed before the people by Qaudius' 
Afellus, a tribune, from whom he had taken his 
horfc ' in his cenforihip. And that^ whilft accuied> 
he neither omitted to (have his beard% to wear a 

w^hite 

* TakiM hi hr/e,] ^When the knights were mnftered (if 
this term be proper) before the cenfor, they to whom no objec- 
tion made, advanced to the cenfor's chair, leading thcrr 
horfe, and were fulFered to pafs, by a fixed form of words. 
From thoie againft whom there was fome formal allegat20A» their 
horie was tnkeii away, and ordered to be fold. 

* Siavi iiskMrd*]'^ From tbe eailielt ages of the woiid t31 
die> prefent^ the beard has been confidered as a mark of re* 
verence and honour, and has been cultivated with the extremeft 
care and affiduity. To take a man by tlie beard was the higheft 
degree of infamy that could poilibly be oifered to an/ one. To 
take the beard of one and kifs, was a proof of levevence and 
afieaion^See Samttel, Book IL c. xx. ver. 9. •* And Joab took 
Amaia by the beard to kifs lum.** The kiffing of the beai^ in 
oriental countries was very frequent, and, I believe, is now ; and 
many would rather fufFer death than the lofs of their beard. 
Many implore charity by their beard* and as our beggars would 

fay. 
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white drefs, nor did he wear any of the habits of 
perfons accufed. But as It appears that Scipio was 
at this time under forty, I was furprifcd to read 
this of his ihaving his beard. I hnd, however^ diat 
at the fame period other eminent men were ao 
cullomed to ihave their beards at the fame age ; and 
therefore we iee many ftatiies ^ of the ancientSj not 
very old, but of middle age, fo reprcfented, " 

m 

fay» For the love of God«^ Beggars in the eaft iky, Give at 
charity by your fafcard*'' and, So may Coi ^our bis blefflngs on 
your beard.'* From this ancient^reverenee for the beard, it ob- 

vioufly follows, that the catting oft the beard was the grcatcH 
poflible mark of humiHation and forrow. In ancient Rome, the 
moment any individual laboured under the weight of public ac- 
cnfatioii, he changed his garment, and ihaved bis b6aid« Indeed 
^le fubjed of be9rds is ahnoft inexhenftiblcL; in maay coantries 
it is thought a made of ibrrov to fuffer the beard to grow ; in 
many, the attention to the beard is an anicle of religion ; and 
in Rome it was the general cuftom to wear the beard, till the 
year 454 from the building of the city. — See Pliny, who fays, 
that the perfbn who firft introducol the cuitom of regulirly 
ihaving the beard erery day, was Scifno A&icanfis; With weHpeSt 
to the habi^ that worn by peribns pablicly aecafed was white. 
*-See Livy, B. VI. c. xx. — Cicero pro Ligarib.' 

* M/my jfafues.'] — The Greeks wore their beards till the 
time of Alexander, they who then firil lhaved, were dillinguiflied 
by the appellation of Shaven. Plutarch fays, that Alexander 
ordered the Macedonians to be {haved« that tha enemies might 
npt ieize them by their beai|ls» 
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. Chap. V* 

* 

fbi vice of luxury and effmmag of carriage cenfured 
• mtb feverity imd wU^ m s certain num^ hy jircefi-- 

kms the ^hilojopber. 

PLU TARCH relates, that Arcefilaus the phi- 
lofopher ufed a ftrong exprefllon concerning a 
certain too eSemmate rich man, who yet was faid 
to be uncorrupt, chafte^ and faultlefs. When he faw 
that he iifped^ that his hair was artfblij dlfpofed, 
. and that his eyes were wanton % and exprellive of 
voluptuoulhefs — It is of no confequence," fai(^ 
he^ whether a man be a Pathic be&re or be* 
hind" 

' His eyti wrt woMimi*} — See Apuleius, E. X. — Longe 
ibavior Venus pladde coflnioven» eontsntiqiie lente veftigiio^ et 
kviter flnQaaiite ipinoU et fenfim aanatiiite ci^te» caefnt ioce- 
dere^ 'molfiqiie tibiamm fono delicatit refpondere gefHbus; et 
nunc mite cotiniventibus nunc acre comminandbus geftire pu* 
piUis ct nomnunquam faltarc folis oculis*' — where the expref- 
fion of « faltare foils oculis" fems much to correipoiui with 

octtloi ludtbundos*'* 
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Chap. VI. 

Of the force and nature of the palm-tree : that its wood- 
rejijls the weight laid upon it. 

ARISTOTLE, in his feventh book of Pro- 
blems, and Plutarch, in the eighth of his Sym- 
pofia, relates a thing really wonderful : — " If you 
place a great weight upon the wood of a palm-treo 

* 

■ Weight upcnthe wood of a palm-tree,'] — To this fuppofed pro- 
perty of the palm-tree, Cowley alludes in his Davideis» as well 
as to its being a reward of vidory 

" Well did he know how palms by oppreflion (peed 
Victorious, and the viftor's facred meed. 

With refpeft to the eilimation in which the palm was anciently 
held, on account of its noble properties and nature, clafllc writers 
aboand in the ftrongcft proofs. According to Pliny, the Oriei>- 
tals firft of all wrote upon palm-leaves; and Varro fays, the Sibyf 
in Virgil wrote her predidlions upon the leaves of palm. In 
the Revelations of St. John, the fervants of the Almighty are 
defcribed as ftanding before the Lamb in white garments, with, 
palms in their hands. The Perfians at this day in^putc to the 
palm-tree the virtue of preferving them from peftilfence, for 
%vhich reafon they are found in abundance on their public ways, 
and about their villages and cities. In remoter times, the p^lm 
of Engaddi feems to have been the moft admired fgr its iize and 
beauty.— See EcclefiaiHcus, xxiv. 14.-^" I was exalted like a 
palm-tree iti Engaddi (or Cades,)" 

To the above-mentioned quality of the palm, there Teems to 
be an oblique allufion in the Timon of Shakefpcare 

** You fhall fee him a palm in Athens again ; and flourifh 
with the highell," 

O ^-^ continually 
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continually increafing this, till the weight is too • 

great to be fupported, the palm does not give way 
downwards, nor bend inwards, but rifes againft the 
weight, and bends and fprings upwards : for which 
tealbn," fays Plutarch, " .the palm in contefts was 
confidered as an emblem of viftory, it being the 
nature of this tree not to give way to preffure and 
oppofitiom" 

» 



Chap. VII. 

Story taken from the jimals^ of ^intus Cfdicius, a mi-* 
Etary tribune : fc^Jfage from the Origines of Cato, m 
which he cmpares the valour of Cadicius with that 
ef the Spartan Lemdas. 

* 

MCATO, in his book of Origins, has re^ 
• corded an aft of Quintus Caedicius % a mi- 
litary tribune, really illuftrious, and worthy of being 
celebrated with the iblelnnity of Grecian eloquence. 

» ^ntus C^dicius.'\ — Authors arc very much divided con- 
cerning tbe name of this illuftrious perfonage. Florus calls him 
Calphumins Flamiaa. There is a fimilar hB, recorded in the 
Bridfli annals, of an officer, whofe name I am unable to recoiled^ 

who, for fome important purpofe, was called upon by his general 
to go with a detachment on a fervice where their deftruflion 
was inevitable. He willingly accepted the dangerous diftinc* 
tion; but fortonately« by the intervendon of a truce, he and Jas 
brave companions were preferved. Examples of Roman bravery 
Biighti)e adduced witboat number* 
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It is nearly to this cffeft:— The Carthaginian ge- 
neral in Sicily, in the firft Punic war, advancing to 
meet the Roman army, firft occU[Med fome hills and 
convenient fituations. The Ronnans, as it happen- 
ed, got into a pod open to furprile^ and very dan- 
gerous. The tribune came to the conful, pointing 
out the danger from the inconvenience of the poll, 
and the furrounding enemy — I think," fays hcj 
if you would fave us, you muft immediately order 
certain four hundred to advance to yonder hillock* 
(a rugged and elevated place) and command diem 
to take pofleffion of it ; when the enemy (hall fee 
this^ every one amopg them that is braye ^ ardent* 
will be intent on attacking and fighting them, and 
will be occupied by this bufinefs alone, and dieic 
finir hundred men will doubtlefs all be flain^;— tyou* 
whilft the enemy fliall be engaged in flaughter, will 
hav^ an opportunity of withdrawing the army from 
this place ; there Is no other poffible method of 
efcape." The conful replied, that the advice ap- 
peared wile and good; But whom^' fays he, ihaU 
I find* that will lead thele four hundred men to 

• tha; 

* Hill0eA,]^yermcsaD, a wart, or excreftence on the body^ 
literally. 

> WhmfiuM J/nd.]^See MiltOB, Bdok It 402. 

- ■ " But whom (hall we fend 
In iearch of this new world ; whom fhall we find 
^Sufficient? Who ihall tempt with wand'ring feat 
T^e darfa^ nnbottom'df infinite abyfi^ tec &Cm 

Thb fMf he fat; and expedation held 

His look fafpenfef awaiting who ap^ear*d. 
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that fpor, againft the battalions of the enemy 

If," anfwered the tribune^ you find no one 
clle, employ me in this dangei^ous enterprizej I offer 
my life to you and my country." The conful 
dianked and praiied him. The tribune» i^th his 
four hundred men, advanced to death. The enemy, 
aftoniihed at their boldnefs> waited to fee where they 
were going ; but when it appeared that they were 
marching to take poilef&on df the h^U, the Cartha- 
' ginian general fent againft them the ableft men of his 
army> both horfe and foot. The Roman foldier$ 
were fiiifrounded, and being furrounded, fought : th^ 
conteft was long doubtful, but numbers at length 
prevailed ; the four hundred to a man were dtfaqr 
flain with the fword, or buried under miflile wea- 
pons. The confulf in the interval of the engage- 
ment, withdrew his troops to a pofl, high and fecure, 
but die event which happened to this tribune who 
commanded the four hundred, I fhall'fubjoin, not; 
in my own, but Cato's words : — The immortal 
Gods g^ve the military tribune a fortune fuitaUe to 
his valour: for thus it happened, when he was 
wounded in eve^y other part, his head alone wa$ 
unhurt^ and when thqr diftinguifhed him amoi^ 

, To fecond or oppofe, or undertake ^ 
The periloiis attempt : but ^1 iat iiivte» 
Pondeiing the dang^ mth deep thoiights."^ 

See alfo in Homer the epifodc of Dolon 

^ Is there, (ays he, a chief greatly hntve, " 
His life to hazaid^ and hi^ cotmtry fave ^ 

Fear held them mute, alone untaught to fear 
f jrdides fpoke^T-Thc man you feck is here," 

t'le 
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die dead, exhaufted widi W0unds> and l»«athing 

v/ith difficulty from a lofs of bloody they bore him 
joff. He itcovered^ and often afterMids perfomw 
cd bold and eminent fervices to his country ; and this 
exploit of bis detaching thefe troops> preierve4 the 
remainder of the army. But the p|aee, vrhere the 
fame deed is done, is of great importance. Leonidas ^ 
of Lacedaemon, whofe conduft was the fiime at Ther- 
mopyte, is extolled ; on account gf his virtues all 
Greece celebrated his glory> and raifed his name to 
the highcft degree of eoiinence, teftifying their grati- 
tude for Jus exploit by monuments, trophies^ ftar 
tucsy panegyricst hiftories> and other finf^l^r meiin$^ 
•But to this tribune of the people, who did the fame 
thin^^ and faved his country, ipiall praife has been 
affi^ied/*— M. Cato has, by this his tellimonjr, 
adorned the valour of Caedicius. But Claudius 
QuadrigariuSi in his third book of Annalsj* af- 
fimts diat hi;s name was npt CaB(Scius> bv^ Va- 
krius. 

* LeofMu,] — ^^The floiy of Leonidas and Thermopylae moft 

lie too familiar to require recital here.— It may be found St 
in the folymmA, or ieyenth book of Herodotus, 
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Chap. VIII. 

Celebrated letters of the confids Caius Fabridus mi 
^ jEmiliusy to king Pyrrhus^ taken from ^inlus Clau- 
diuj I the hijiorian. 

, • . ^. 

WHEN king Pyithus* was m Italy, and had 
been conqueror in one or more engagements, 
and, notwithftanding all the efforts of the Romans, 
the greater part of Italy had revoked to the king, 
a certain Timocharcs, of Ambracia, a friend of 
Pyrrhus ^J'camc fccrcdy to Fabricius the confd, affc- 
ing a reward, for which, if it were given hinn, he pro- 
mifed to deftroy the king by poifon. This he af- 
firmed wotilH be eafily 'accomplilhed, as his fons 
gave the king his wine at entertainments. Fabri- 
ciiis fent informatioil of this to the Ifcnate. The 
Icnate fent ambalTadors to the king, coninianding 
them not to difcover Timochares, but to caution 
the king to live with greater circumfpcdion, and to 
guard himfelf againft the treachery of thofe about 
him. This ftory is related, as I have told it, in the 
hiftory of Valerius Antias. But Quadrigarius, in 
iiis third book, a£rms that not Timochares, but 

' Probably Q^Ckudins Quadrigarius. 

* Pyrrhus,'] The llory of Pyrrhus, and how he was invited 
into Italy by the people of Tarentum, to affift them againil ihc 
Komans, is recorded by Plutarch, and Juftin. 

' Frimd of FjrrJbus,] — This perfon is by fame wnters re- 
ported to hare been.phyiiciaa jtQ Pyrrhus* 

' •' Nicias^ 
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Nicias, went to the conful ; and that ambaffadors 

were not fent by the fenate, but by the confulsi and 
that the king returned thanks, and highly extolled the 
Roman people by Icftter, and alfo ctoathed and dif- 
miffed all the prifoners he had in his power, C.Fa- 
bricius and Q^^nulius were the confuls $ according 
to Quadiigarius, die letters which they fent to king 
Pyrrhus on this occaGon were to this eSed:— 
The Roman confuls^ fend health to king Pyr- 
rhus. On account of die . injuries received from 
you, we are ever anxious to oppofe you, with ardor 
and widi enmity. But, for the. fake of general ex- 
ample aiid fidelity, we with you to be preferved, 
that we may finally conquer you in arms. Nicias, 
your familiar faend^ came to us, aiking of us a 
reward, if he fliouW deftroy you privately ? To this 
we denied our alfent, nor might he for this cxped: 
any advantage from us; at the lame time we 
thought proper to inform you of this, left if any 
fuch thing had happened, the world might have 
thought it done by our fuggeftion j and becaufe it is 
hotagireeable to us to contend by means of bribery, 
peijury, or fralud.— Unlefi you take heed, you will 
pcrilh/^ 

^ The RcmoH coiiftiJj.y^lt is unneceilkry to jcomment upon 
this letter, or the hiBt which it commemorates, both are charac* 
texiilic of tlie nobkft vktaes which can a4oni hvmanity. 
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CitAP. IX. 

tnai^ and of what Jm^ was the t^Je which in the 
^rmrb is called Equus SganusJ* Colour of the 
korfes called Jpadices.i' meaning of that ward. 

GABIUS BaflfuSy in his Commentaries, and 
Julius Modeftus, in his fecond book of Mif- 
cellaneous Queftions, relate a ftory of aSeian borii^ 
worthy of remembrance an^ admiration. Thejr 

"Write, that there was a certain Cneius Seius, who 
h^d a horfe bred at Argos % in Greece, of which 
there was a conflant report that he was of that 
race of horfes which belonged to the Thracian Dio- 
med, which Hercules, having flain Diomed, car- 
ried from I'hrace to Argos, They affirm that this 
horfe was of an extraordinary Sze, his neck long^ 
of a forrel colour, his mane full and fhining, and 
very fuperior in all the other excellent proper- 
ties of a horfe. But they add, that this horfe' 
was attended wi^h this fingular fate * or fortune, 

that 

' At ArgQs.'\^^h3X Argos was eminent iox its breed of 
horfes is infficiently Rotortoos. 

Aptum dicit equis Argos.^ HoR. 

Perhaps the moll excellent horfes of antiquity were produced at 
Cyrene in Africai and Sicily in Europe, which horfes ahvays 
won the prize at the Olympic games.— ^ee Pmdan 

• Witbtbis fingular fate.]^lx. is the opinion of Erafmus (fee 

his Adagia) *'That this fuperftitious prejudice with refpeft to the 
Seian horfe^ togk iu rife from the wooden horfe, by means of 

Khkli 
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ifaac whoever po(!cfled him would inevitabty, him- 
^.ftflf, his family, and fortunes, come io utter ruin. 
Firft of all, therefore, his mafter, Cneius Seius, was 
condemned and put to a cruel death by M. An* 
tony, who was afterwards one of the triumvirate for 
fettling the commonwealth. About the fame dnoe 
Cornelius Dolabella, the conful, on his way to Syria, 
was induced by the fame of this horfe to turn afide 
to Argos, and having the extremeft delire to poflefs 
him, he purchafed him for a hundred thouiand fcf- 
cercea: but this fame Dolabella was in Syria op« 
preffed and flain in a civil commotion^ Soon after- 
wards this, lame horfe^ which had belonged to Do- 
lebella, was taken away by C. Caflius, who had 
oppofed Dolabella. It is well known that this 
Caflius, his forces being routed, and his army de« 
flroyedj perifhed by a miferable death. Then An- 
tony, after the death of Caflius, having gotten the 
viftory, defired to poflefs this famous horic of Caf- 
fius, and having obtained it, he alfo, vanquiihed 
and fbrfaken, came to a melancholy end. From 
hence came a proverb, applied to unfortunate men, 
and it was faid Tbai 'man has the Seian borfe.* The 
fame meaning is annexed to another ancient pro- 

.wliich the drifam^tion of Troy was fuppoled to be accompliihed." 
«t^This is by op means improbable. He farther tells as, Tha| 
the ancients encouraged a fimilar faperftition with re(pe£t to cer« 

tain things being invariably fortunate; they, for inllance, wlio 
carried about with them in lilver or gold the image of Alexander 
the Great, were fecure of fuccefs in their undertakings." A like 
abfurd opinion has long been prevalent ainongft the vulgar and 
ignorant of thb coimtry, who imagine great virtue to exift in aa 
ipfant*8 caw], and that they who have this are eert^ of not be« 
ing drowned* 
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verb, when we fpeak of tlie "Tholofan goUK For 
when Caepio^ the conful^ had plundered die 
tx)wn of Tholofa, in Gaul, and had ibund vaft 
quantities of gold in the temples of the place, who- 
ever in this plundering, had touched the gold> pe- 
rifhed by a miferable and agonizing death. Gabius 
Baffus iays that he had feen this horfe at Argos^ and 
that his beauty, ftrength, and colour, almoft exceeded 
belief i which colour*, as I faid before, we call 
fbcenkeusy the Greeks fometimes ^oiiruue, fometimes 
irwaiixa, fince a branch of the palm, torn with its 
fruit iironi the tree> is denominated Jpadix. 

* I'bthfan gold.} -i- Tbis is mentioned by Cicero and Stiabo^ 
and is fuppofed to have been pluncfered from the temple at 
BelphL The reader may find an account in Herodotos of a cala- 
mity which peHecnted certain Scythians, who were engaged in a 
iimilar offence againft Venus, by plundering one of her temples. 
There is a proverb in Northumberland of an import not altoge- 
ther unlike this : " To take Hedor's cloak." — In i Percy 
of Northumberland rebelled againft Elizabeth, bat being routed^ 
be took refage in the boufe of one Hedor Arniftrong» who be* 
tnyed bim. It was £dd> that this He£lor« who was bcftj^ ricbii 
and in confiderable efteem, became fnddenly poor> and nniver* 
fally hated : whence the proverb of " To take Heftor's cloak,'* 
fignified either to deceive a friend, or to come to mifery in con* 
fcquence of having been treacherous. 

* ff^Jbich colour.] — The curious reader will find a long diiler- 
tatioo on the colour here mentioned^ in the Plinianae £xercita« 
tiones of Sabnaiiiu on Soliniis.«*See aUb Gellios^ h» II. c. xzri 
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C H A p. X. 

^at in matrf affairs of nature, conjidence is placed in 
the efficacy of the number feven, (f wbicb Vanr$ 
treats at large in bis Hcbdomades'* 

MVARRO, in the firfl: of his books named 
• Hebdomades or de Imaginibus, relates 
many virtues and various properties of die number 
fiwrcn s called by the Greeks Hebdomada. — " This 
number," he obferves, forms in die heavens the 
greater and leiTer Bear, jilib the feven ftars* called 

* Numba- fiven,"] — The faperftitlous prejudice of the an- 
cients with refpefl to particular numbers is fufficiently notorious ; 
« of thefe the numbers three, four, feven, and nine, appear to have 
loeea the mod remarkable. With reipe£l to the number three 
in ptrticttlar, there are inanmerable paflages in andent aatliois* 
There were three Graces* three Facet* three Furies* the Mufes 
were three times three* the bolt of Jove was trifid* the (ceptre 
of Neptune was a trident* and the dog of Pluto had three heads* 

Ariflotle dc Cculo fays to irat, kccI tx TrapTec tok 7fn7i> t^pcTTat.— 
The tetrad, or quaternion number, was the myfterious number * 
of Pythagoras, comprehending, according to liim, all perfedion, 
referred by fome to the four elements, by others to the four Car- 
dinal yirtues. Some have fuppofed that Pythagoras by this 
number intended to exprefe the nafhe of the Deity* in alluiton to 
the Hebrew appellation of God. Of the number (even much is 
faid in the chapter before us ; more may be found in Cenibrinus 
de Die Natali; and Hill more fanciful things in Philippus C\i- 
rolus, an annotator on Gellius. Upon the number nine it can- 
not be necefTary to expatiate. Plato and othea made a fubt^e 
riillin^on betwixt the numbers feven and nine, fuppoftng the 
§S>tma to ^fluence the body^ the latter the mindf 
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the Pleiads. It forms thofci moreover, which fome 
call Erratics, but P. Nigidius, Erranes." He 
affirms alfo, that there are feven circles in hea-» 
ven round its axis> the two leaft of whichj at eitlier 
extremity, are called Poles ; but thefe, on account of 
their linallnefs, do not appear in the iphere called 
Cricote. But neither does the Zodiac want diis 
number feyen, for in the feventh fign are the fum* 
mer and wmter iblfticea» in the feventh £gn are die 
sequincxes. Thofe days alfo on which the halcyons ' 
in winter time build their nefts on the water> be afiirms 
to be (even. The moon too, according to him, com- 
pletes her orbit prccifely in four times feven days i 
For, on the twenty-eighth day," lays he, the 
moon returns to the point from which Ihe fet out s 
the author of Which q>inion was Ariftides of Samos ; 
in which thing,'* he continues, " it is not only to be 

ob&rved that the moon performs her orbit in four 
* 

times feven, that is to fay, in twenty-eight days, but 
that this number feven, if you begin from one ' till 
you come to feven, comprehends the fum of the ' 
numbers through which it pafies, and, adding itfelf^. 
makes twenty-eight days, which is the term of the 

* //ia/fyow — -This became a proverbial expreilion for 
times of tranquillity. The Ladiis borrowed it from the Greeks* 
who called a fea-bird by the name of Halcyon. Of this bird 
Pliny and others relate that it is never (een but in (erene wea- 
ther ; that it builds its neft on the open Tea ; that the number 
of days employed by them in incubation is fourteen. The poets, 
Greek and Roman, abound in beautiful allufions to th<m : Virgil 
calls them the /avourites of Thetis : " Diled^ae Thetidi Haley- 
oines;*' the ^ry ofCeyjp and Alcyone is beautifully told by Ovid. 

* Jh:aM o«f.]«— Tbat Is, in algebraic terms* 

- 1 + 2 + 3 + 4 + 5+ 6 + 7 = 28. 

^ lunar 
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hmsLT orbit." He adds, " that the force of this 
number belongs and extends to the birth of men. 
For when the femen is depofited in the womb, it is 
in die firft feven days rounded and coagulated fo as 
to be prepared to receive its fhape : afterwards, on the 
fourth feven (or twenty-eighth) day, of that which is 
to be a male, the head and fpine of the back is formed. 
But on the fevcnth feven day, that is, on the forty- 
ninth day, the entire man is perfefted in the womb/* 
He affirms alfo, " that this power of the fame num- 
ber has been obferved, that before the feventh month 
neither male nor female can be born fafely, and 
agreeable to nature ; and that tliofe who are the re- 
gular time in the womb, are born two hundred 
and eighty days from the time of their coiiception, 
that is, on the fortieth feven day. The danger- 
ous periods alfo of the lives and fortunes of men, 
which the Chaldaeans call climafterics \ are moft 
momentous, as he afferts, every feventh year. Bc- 
fides this, he declares that the extreme height of 
the human body is feven feet which feems more 
confiftent with truth than what Herodotus, who 
was a ftory-teller, relates in his firft book ^ that 
the body of Orcftes was found under the earth, 

♦ ClimaSlencs,'] — It fcems remarkable that the conftant pro- 
'grelfion of knowledge, particuUrly in what relates to the human 
body, fhould not have been effeftual enough to overcome a pre- 
judice fo abfurd and ill-founded as this relating to climadlerics. 
The climafteric years arc 7, 14, 21, 49, 56, 63, and 84, whic^ 
laft arc denominated the grand climacterics, and reafonably 
enough are fuppofed to be the moll dangerous. 

* In his firft hook.] — See toy note at this paiTage, Hero- 
dotus^ Vol. I. p. 69, 70, 

of 
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of the length of fcven cubits, which is equal to fix- 
teen feet. Unlefs, indeed, as Homer fccmcd to 
think, the bodies of the more ancient among' men 
were larger and taller; and that now, as if the 
world was decaying, men and things are equally di* 
minifhed* The teeth aUb, fcven above and below, 
are produced in the firft fevcn months, are fhed at the 
end of feven years, and new ones are produced in twice 
feven years. The veins aUb, or rather the arteries in 
men, doftors who cure by the aid of mufic affirm to be 
affeded by the feventh note, which they term the fym- 
phony by fours, which is done in the combination of 
the four notes. They think alibj that the dangerous 
periods in dileaies occur with greateft laolence on 
thofe days which are formed of the Icvcnth number ; 
and that^ to ufe the medical terms, the critical 
time, or the crifis, feems to happen to every one 
on the firft, fccond, and tliird feventh dayj and, 
what muft ftill farther increafe die force and in* 
fluence of this number feven, is, that they who de- 
termine to perifh by hunger, ufuaily die on the fe- 
venth day. This is what Varro, with extreme 
acutcnefs, has written concerning the number feven, 
but on the fame fubjed he heaps other things toge* 
ther, ftupidly enough ; fuch as, that dicrc are in the 
work} ieveh wonders of iu^ that among the an? 
cients there were feven wife men, that there were fe- 
ven chariots in the Circeniian games, and feven 
chie& felefbed to make war on Thebes. He adds 
' alfo, that he himfclf had then entered his twelfth fe- 
ven years, on which day he .had written feventy-^ 
quks feven books^ of which many, as he was pro- 

fcribed. 
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Icribcdt had been loft amidft the plunder of ^ his . 
iibraiiea. 



ChXp. .XI. 

The trjfiing arguments hy which Accius attetnpts to 
frcve^ m Us Didafcalks, thai H^fiod was fri$r t9 
Homer. 

WRITERS arc not agreed concerning the 
ages* of Homer and Hefiod. Some afErm^ 
that Homer was more ancient than Hefiod, among 
whom are Philoehorus' and Xenoj^anesi others 

think him younger^ as L. Accius^ the poet^ and 

■ Philocborus, "l-^To this J)erfonage frequent allufioii is found 
in the ancient writen» pjutkulariy in Strabo^ Plutarch* &c. H« 
wrote ft Itiftofy of ASmm, and other books. Xendphanes ia 
mentioned by Diogenes Laeitias; he was a poet, who wrote 

iambics and elegies againft both Homer and Hefiod. Accius 
the poet has been fpoken of before, Ephorus was an liiftorian, 
a difciple of Ifocratcs, who wrote a Grecian hlftory. The nnef- 
tion here introduced has employed the pens of many learned. nien# 
at different times, but there ha^ been no deciiive conclufion on 
the fubjedt. The curious reader will find much on this matter 
in Salmafins; it is alio dtftufled at confiderable length by Li-* ' 
lins Gyraldtts de Poet Hiil. Cicero was decifively of opinioic 
dlat Homer was the oldeft of the two ; and to this the mor^ ^ 
learned feem generally to have inclined. See alfo a Curious En* 
quiry into the Life and Writings of Homer. The country, al.'b, 
of Homer has been a like fertile fubjed of difputation ; tiiis 
alfo will be fi^und t9 be amply invefligated in the hook above* 
maatoed^ 

Vol. I, . P Ephontfp 
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Ephorusj the hiftorian. But Marcus Varro> in his 
firft book de Imaginibus, fays^ It is by no means 
evident which was the more ancient ; but there can 
be no doubt but that they lived partly in the fame 
period, which appears from an epigram infcribed 
on a tripody which is faid to have been depofited by 
Hefiod on mount Helicon/*— Accius, in the firft of 
his Didalcalics, ufes fome trite arguments to prove 
that Hefiod was the oldcft.— " Homer," lays he, 
•* whilft; in the beginning of his poem he aflerts that 
Achilles was the ion of Peleus, has not added who 
Pclcus was, which he doubtlefs would have done, if 
it had not appeared to have been already mentioned 
by Hefiod — of the Cyclops, alfo," he adds, " arid 
particularly that he had but one eye, he would not 
have pafied over lb remarkable a thing, if it had 
not been already declared in the verfes of Hefiod.** 
There is equal dilagreement concerning the coun- 
try of Homer. Some fay he was of Colophon, 
gdiers of Smyrna^ fome of Athens, and fome that 
he was of iEgypt. Ariftode affirms that he was 
born in die ifland los. Varro, in his firft book, 
of Images, infcribed this on that of Homer 

*^ This white goac marks die tomb of Homer, 
With which the letae ' facrificed to his manes/* 

Seven cities contend for the birth of Homer 

Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis, los, Argos, 
and Athens^ 

« 

I$f^,] — or the people of los, an ifland of the Myrtean iea« 
«ne of thole called ^ Sporades. 

« 

Chap*.: 
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Chap. XII. 

That a drunkard was called " bibofus " by PuMius 
. NigidiuSi a man of mhmt learnings a term equallj 
new and eiftard. 

PI NIGIDIUS s in his Grammatical Com* 
• mentaries; calls a perfon greedy of drink ^A? 
bax^ and bibofus, I confider bibax as anfwering to 
edax^ xifod by many writers. The word btbofus 1 
have not yet found, except in Labcrius, nor is there 
another word fimilarly derived. For it is not 
like vin$fiiSi vitiefus,x or other words ib ufeds' 
for they are formed not from verbs, but nouns. 
I^berius^ in the play call^^d Salinator, has this 
word: 

non annofa^ non bibofa, non 

procax." 

* iA/i]^«i]«-is oflien quoted by Gdlius and others; and of 
Laberias mention has been made in the firft book. We have,. 

in our own language, a word of rare occurrence, derived not 
fropi bibojust but from bibax, and applied to a man given to : 
drinky bibacious. We have many iimilar words derived from, 
Latin verbals iiMr» as m i decia us from midax, daring. 
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Chap. XIII. 

T[bat Demojlhenesy while quite a ybuth^ when be was 
iile difciple cf the pbikfrpher PbfiOf bearing by chance 
CalliJiratuSy the orator^ fp^^^ ^ public affemblyy 
tenjed to follow Plato^ and aita^bed himfe^ to Col* 
Uftratus. 

HERMIPPUS* has recorded, that Demof- 
thenca, when ir^ry young, often went to tbe 

academy, and was accuftomcd to hear Plato. — • 
" This Demoftheae&y" fays be, kaviog his houie, 
as was ufual with Urn when he went to Pto<^ 
faw a number of people running together, he en- 
quired the reafon, and found that they were haftenif^ 
to hear Calliftratus *. This Caliiftratus was an ora- 
tor at Athens in the time of the republic: they 
call futb demagogues. He thought proper to turn 

• Hermippus'\ — was a biographer, which ap]>ears from Dio- 
genes Lacrtius, and from Plutarch. There were two writers of 
this name, the one here ineationedj and a fe^ood, who lived in 
the time of Adrian. 

^ Cailifiratm.\^lx. is neceffiiry to diiluigufliUut ptrfim hqOk 
It nmnber of odieft having the ftne name* The M mm* 
tioaed in thii chapter Ug I believe, alio to be fbmdbi Xeao* 
phon. Oropof wat a town on die coninet of Attica, and wn- 
frequently the occafion of difturbances and difputes to the 
. people of Athens — See Book YII. c. xiv. Quintas Carolus ap- 
plies this to a perfon, and imagines Oropus to have been a 
man's name, which, perhaps, is not fo abfurd as his brother 
commentatort are incbncd to fi^pole^ though^ pio(ably» he ii* 
* >i ftakffnt 

aiitdc 
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a little afide, that he might difcover whether this fol* 
licicude was due&ol ta any thing worcb hearing* 
He came, and heard Calliftratus fpeaking that fa- 
mous oration concerning Oropiis* He w$$ ib mov^ 
ed» ibftened, and captivated, that from tfiis moment 
he began to follow Calliftratus^ and forigdc the aca« 
demy, and Phto/' 



Chap. XIV.' 

f& ^aks improper^ who faySy " Dimidium librum kgty* 
or^ " iUmidiam fabulam audivi,** with ether expref* 
Jions rftbe Jam kind. Thai Mmrm Varro bos af^ 
Jigned the cauje for Jucb impropriety \ and that none 
cftbe ancients were gmby efit. 

TH E phrafe of dimidium librum legi, or dmidiofn 
faimlanh or any fimilar exiMreflion, is, in the 
o^ion of Varro^ wrong and vicious : he obierves, 
that we ought to fay dimi£atum librum^ not dimi^ 
£um;ZBd4kmidi4Uamfaimlamyncslibnidiam* On the 
contrary, if half a /extary * is to be pouned out, we 
ihould not ufe the expreffion of dimdiatus JesUmiusi 
and he who for a thouiand pieces due to him re- 

' It muil be confefled (hat the Englifh reader will £nd but 
little in this chapter to intereil and anoie him ; it ii, neterthe* 
leis, a verjr cnrioiis grammatical diifeitatioD^ and worthy the at- 
tmdon of many. 

* Bextary,'Y^k fextary contained two cot)'l«, and a cotyla 
^as equal to twelve ounces of any liquor. 
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ceives five hundred, we fhould not fay that he ha^ 
received dimidiatum but dimidium : But i^'' he adds, 
a filver bowl be clirided betwixt me and any other 
into two parts, I ought to call the bowl dimidiatum^ 
not dimidium I but of the filver contained in the cup, 
that which is mine is dimidium^ not dimdiatum***-^ 
He difcriniinates, and argues very acutely concern- 
ing the difference betwixt dimtdium and tSmidiatum i 
and he adds, that Q^Ennius has this judicious ex- 
preiBon : — 

Sicuti fi quis ferat vas vini dimidiatum^ 

As if the part wanting to fuch a vefiel is not to be 

called ditnidiata, but dimidia. The whole of this his 
argument, which, though acute, is fomewhat obfcure, 
16 thisi^Dimidiatum is as it were di/mediatumy and 
divided into two equal parts j dimidiatum^ therefore, 
cannot be faid but of that which is a&ually di* 
vided ; but dimidium is not that which is dimi£atumy 
but wliat is a pare of the dimidiatus. When, there- 
fore, we would fay that we have read the half of a 
book, or heard the half of a fable, if we fay dimidiam 
fabulamy or dimidium librum^ we are wrong, for you 
call the whole dimidinm of that which has been di-* 
vided, or dimidiaius. — J^ucilius, therefore, following 
the iame idea, fays, 

Uno oculo pedibufque duobus dimidiatus 
Uc porcus/' 

Thus in another place-^ 

« Quid ni i et fcruta quidem ut vendat fcrutarius 
laudet 

Prjtfraftam ftrigikm, foleam improbus ^/wi-, 
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In his twentieth^ he evidently takes care to avoid 
•faying £nttdiam boram: inftead of dimidia he ufes 
dimidium in thefe lines — 

^ Tempeftate fua atque eodem uno tempore ec 
horse 

Dhmdio ct tribus confeftis dumtaxat candem 
Et quartam." 

Por when it feemed obvious and natural to iay 

Et hora 

Dimidia tribus/' 

he carefully and ftudioufly changed a word which 
was improper. From which it is evident that 
midiam horam could not properly be faid, but either 
dimidiatam boram^ or dimidiaift partem bor^e.—PlaLu- 
tus, moreover^ in his Bacchides, fays, dimidium auri, 
not dimidiatum aurum ; ailo in the Aulularia, he fays 
dimidium oifcurii, not dimidiatum ebfcurium in this 
verfe— 

Ei adeo obfonii hinc juflit dimidium dari." 

In the Menaechmi alfo, he lays dimidiatum diem^ not 
dimidium, in this verfe—- 

Dies quidem jam ad umbilicum dimidiatus mor- 
tuu — s." 

And M. Cato> alfo, In the book he wrote on agricul- 
ture, fays — The feed of cyprcfs muft be fown thick, 
as flax is accuftomed to be fown. Place this beneath 
the earth» at the depth dimidiatum digitum* Smooth 
the whole well with the fctt or hands/* — He fays 
dimidiatum digitum, not dimidium i of the finger we 
jhoiild iay dimidium, imt the finger itk\£ £midiatum. 

P 4 M. Cato 
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M. Cato alfo wrote thus of the Carthaginians : — 
Homines defoderunt in terram dimiJiatosy ignenii- 
quc circumpofuenint— Ita int»Hecenint»" Nor have 
any who ej^prcflid themfelves properly ever ufed 
chefe words in a manner different from what I have 



Chap. XV. 

Thai U is upm remdj and in tie memory of many thdt 

great and unexpe^ied joy has Juddenly brought death 
upm mmpfy Ufa Mng expiUed, and unable tejuftain 
the violence of the Jhock. 

ARISTOTLE die philofopher relates, that 
Polycrka, a noUe female of the ifland of 

Naxos, expired from hearing abrupdy an unexpeded 
matter of joy Fhilippides ^ ajUb, a comic poet of 

Ibmc 

• VnexpeQed matter of joy?^ — ^Thc effefls of Aidden grief or fud- 
df n joy are reprefented to be fimilar, probably arifing from a fi- 
milar operation or a^oii on the organs of the body. Examples 
of both kinds in hiAory are very numeront. It^is tdd of a Ro- 
man lady* whofe foa» ^trary to aU cacptftirioni retoned iaie 
from tlie batik of Cannae. The moment bchdd kimt (hf 
fells as if deadj on the ground: 

Calor oiia relin^it, 
Labitur et longo vix tandem tempore £itiis.** - 

Montaigne has a curioas chapter on the cfiefcs of fudden joy or 
(brrow. 

* Pbilipfidal^ w^s a Greek comic poet» fragments of 

whoid 
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ibme merits when, being cUdf he had conquered, 
contrary to h^s expedacion^ in a poetical contefl^ 
im ib overpowered widi joy, that he fuddenly 
died. The ftory alfo, of Diagoras of Rhodes, 
has been celebrated* — This Diagoras had three 
youths, his fons, one a pugilifl:> one a pancratiaft \ 
(he third a wreftler. He faw them all vidorious^ 
and crowned at OlymfHa on the iame day. When 
thefe,thrcc young nfien, embracing their father, placed 
their crowns upon his head, and kifled him; and 
when the people, congratulating him, heaped on 
all fides flowers upon him, in the ftadiumi in the 
fight of^all, he expired in the embraces and arms 
of his fons. We find alfo, written in our An- 
nals, diat when at Cannae the army of the Roman 
people was cut to pieces, an old woman receiving 
intelligence of the death of her fon was afieded 

v/hofe works are to be found in SokUu* Plutarch, Athenzas, and 
others. What I have rendered « overpowrered widi joy>" is in the 
original Utijpm gaudentt which> tranflated literally* it •* rejoiced 
fSAll joyfully/' A fimUar mode of expreflkm eccnrs in tie ele- 
venth book of Apuleius — " la;tum cepifTe gaudium." Our tranl- 
lators of the gofpel have the phrafe of " Rejoiced with exceed-. 
2fig great joyj*' In Romeo and Juliet Shakipeare ufes this An- 
gular fentence - 

A joy pail joy calls o«t on me^** 

• Pancratiaft.l — That is, who was not only a pugilifl, but a 
wreiUer alfo. In the games of Greece, fome only boxed, others 
at die &ne time boxed and wreftled* and were called Fan- 
cradaftes. 

^ Death rfher ^.]— The ftory is related In Valerias Man* 
mus> with this addition— He fays of one mother, that, finding 
• jbcr fon mum iafc» after fome prodigious ilaughter, ihe died in 
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with extreme grief. But this intelligence happened 
not to be true^ and the you^g man not long after- 
wards i^tumed from that batde to Rome ; the old 
woman^ on iuddenly feeing her, fon> oppreifed with 
die violence, and as it were a torrent ofunexpe&ed 
joy rufhing upon her^ expired. 

Ilia arms for exce(s of joy* Another mother* having heard her 
Ion was ilain* and afteiwania» contrary to her expeflation* fee- 
ing him retani in health* died fiom Ae fime caufe. See alfi> 

Pliny, viiL 54. '» 

r 
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^be different periods at which women produce children^ 
treated by phyfidim and plrilofopbers : opbnmofau^ 
iietU poets upon that Jubje£f» Many other things 
wart by of record. Words of Uifpoerates, tbepby/y- 
eian^ from his treatife tti^ » rpo^n^. 

BOTH phyiicians and eminent philofophers 
have oamined concerning the period of ges- 
tation What is the time of human.geftation in 
the womb i'* — The general opinion, and what is 

ulually receive^ as true, is, that after a woman has 

Pirtod gefiatron.] — This fubjeft, with tiie various opi- 
nions of the more celebrated of the ancients concerning it, nlay 
be found treated at fome length in Cenforinas de Die Natali, 
c. vii.— A whlmfical ftory is related in Herodotus, Book VI. of 

the wife of Arifton, king of Sparta, to which, with my note on 
this particular fubje^, i beg leave to refer the reader. 

t conceived 
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conceived in her. womb, the infant is produced, 
feldom in the ieventh month, nerer in the eighth, 
often in the ninth, but more frequently in the tenth, 
and that this is the extreme period of the fermatioa 
of a child, ten months not begun, but completed.—^ 
Plautus, an old poet, fays tliis in his comedy called 
Ciftellaria:— 

" Then flie, whom he had known. 
After ten months were completed, here brought 
forth a daughter/* 

Menander alfb, a ftill older poet, and who was ad- 
mirably fkilled in the opinions of mankind, fays the 
fame. I add the paifage from his Plocius — 

A woman brings forth at ten months/' 

But our Caecilius,' when he wrote a piece with the 
fame name, with the fame ftory, where alfo he has 
borrowed much from Menander, when he mentions 
the month when a woman brings forth, has not 
omitted the eighth, wh;ch Menander did. ■ Thefe 
are bis lines— . . ' 

Is a woman accuftomed to bring forth at ten 
months i 

" Aye, in nine, or even feven or eight.** 

That Caecilius has not faid this inconfiderately, 
nor differed from Menander, and the opinions 
of many, raflily, we are induced by M. Varro 
to believe. In his fourteendi book of Divine 
Things, he has affirmed, that an infant is fometimes 
born in the eighth month 5 in which book aUb he 
fays, that fomeumes this happens in the eleventh 

month, 
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inooch^ and he ekes Arxftotle as the autikor of 
ibch opimons. But the caufe of dib dii^eement 
about the eighth mondi may be found in the book 

Hippocraises m Fwd, m wluch are tfaefe worda-^ 
•* There is, and there is not^ a geftation of eight; 
QiQiiths«^'~Thia o^fcffioot at once obfcore, abrupt^ 
and contradiftory, is explained by Sabinus the phy- 
fidan> who has made a very fenlible commentary on 
Hippocrates> thus—** Tbef are^ as appearii^to have 
\&, after abortion i and yet thy are not^ as dying im- 
inediately, ib diac they have an exiftence in appear*^ 
ince> but not in reality.'* 

But VtuTofiqrSy die aadent Romans made no ao 
count of thcfe, as unnatural birdis; they thought the 
ninth and tenth months the proper jajs^ natural pe-*' 
liods of a woman's g^atton, aU others iiot : for whidi 
reafon they gave names to the three Fates, fironci 
Imn^ng forth, and from the nindi and tenth months : 
— ^ Parca," fays he, changing one letter only, \% 
derived from Parta. Nona and Decima alfo came 
Irom the natural periods of geftation." —> CsfelUus 
V index alfo, in his Ancient Readings, layjs,-— 
^ There are three names of the Fai:es***Nona, Decu- 
ma, and Morta * and he adds this vcrfc from the 
Odyfley of Livy, our moft andent poet :— - 

^ When will the day come which Morta has fore« 

toidr 

But Csefelliiis, who was a reipe&able perfon, has 
confidercd ^ortam as the name, when he ought to 

*^ MmriuJ] — > See SoHnns ad Salmafiiun, wliere it is prefiimed 
Aat Llviiu uTed Mora lor Moinu 

have 
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hare fuppofcd it put for mxram. Myfelf alfo, befidcj 
what I have read in books on the htnmn geftatioii» 
find that this happened at Rome. A woman, of fair 
and ingenuous condudk, and of undilputed chaftitfy 
brought forth in the eleventh ntonth after the deadi 
of her huft)and, and a ftir was made on account of 
die tinnie, as if flie had conceived after her huAsandV 
death j for the Decemvirate had affirmed, that an 
b&nt was born ki ten mondis, not in eleven. But 
die lacred Hadrian^ after tnveftigating the matter, de<« 
creed> that it was poflible that the delivery might be 
even in die deveitth oiOBtb ; which decree of his on 
this fubjedb I have read. In this decree Hadrian 
iays» that he has ib determined, after dulj iavefti<» 
gating the opinions of the old philofophers and phy- 
iicians. This very day alfo I have accidentally 
Kad, in the Satire M. Vant), catted die Tcfia- 
ment, thefe words—" If I fhall have one or morf^ 
fons born in tea months, if they be ideots \ let 
diem be dilmherited r if but one be born in the Se- 
venth month, like Ariftode, let Accius have th^ 
fame as Tidus \" By which oU proverb, Vaim 
intimates what was vulgarly applied to dui^ be- - 

* /<^//.]-iJathe original ^Xs^^'afinilyne/' a very old 
pfOTCitnal CKfrdfion Ibr ideots. Tba audits had a pr^udice^ 
iluit induct bom st ten ttODtht weie aeceflaiily fjasf^ aad^ 
Uockheadi. LitersOy tendefed, it it at aflet « fvbandi aofciil* 

tatorcs lyr2»" hearing the lyre ; correfpondent to wliich is tiio 
£ngliih one, of " throwing a pearl to fwLie.'* 

♦ «* Let Accius have the fame as Titiusr'— Thefe 
{(Bern to have been law terms of the fame iigmfication and im-* 
port with oar " John Doe and BicJiard IU)r» ' namet ufed 
aay peribnt iadifenimnateljr, 

5 twixt 
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twixt which there exlfted no difference. — Let Ac- 
dus be as Titius>'' chat is> let thofe born m ten, and 
thofe born in eleven months, have one and the 
lame right. But if it were fo, and the delivery of 
wonnen could not be protrafted beyond the tenth 
month S it may be afked, why Homer makes Nep- 
tune lay to a young womanj whom he had ttcendy 
enjoyed — 

Hail> happy nymph ! no vulgar births are ow'd 
To the prolific raptures of a god. . 
Lo> when the year has roU'd around the Ikiei^ • 
Two brother heroes ihall from thee ariie:'* 

When I had referred this to many grammarians^^ 
ibme of them contended, that in the time of Homery 
as, well as of Romulus, the year confifled not of 
twelve, but ten mondis ; others, that it was more 
iuitable to the dignity of Neptune, diat a child by 
him fliould be a longer period in forming 5 and others 
had Other frivolous opinions. But Favorinus ob* 
fcrved, that 7r«/>i7rAo/A£ka £MauTjj did not mean the year 

' Beyond the uuth month. — ^The ancient year of the Romany 
k is well known, confided but of ten months, thus named : 



Martins having 


• 


51 days. 


Aprilis . — 




30 


Mains — 




3« 


Junius ' — 




36 


Qu in tills 




31 


Sextilis — 




30 


September * — 




30 


Qdober — 




3» 


November — 




30 • 


December — 




30 



^ce on ihis fubje^ Cenibrinus de Die Natalit c« xviit. 

icntirely^ 
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entirely, but almoft, finilhed — (non confefto anno 
icd affcfto) where he ufcd the word not in its 
common fenfe,, for affe&a, as M. Ciceit>> and the 
moft elegant of the ancients, have faid, was applied 
to thofe things which' were not advanced or drawn 
out to the vcrf end, but nearly approached the cnd« 
This word occurs with this meaning, in Cicero's 
oradon on the Coniiilar Provinces. But Hippocrates^ 
in the book of which 1 have before made mention, 
having defined both the number of days in whicb 
ibe conceived foetus is formed in die womb, and 
that the time of its geftation was from nine to ten 
months, which, indeed, was not always certain, but 
happened fooner in fome cafes, later in others ; fi- 
lially ufes thefe words : ~ But thefe things admit 
of more and lefs, in general and in particular, but 
neither to any great extent*." By which he 
means, that though it fomedmes happens foonerj 
yet not much fooner; and though fometimes 
later, not much later. I remember that this was 
invefligated at Rome with great diligence and 
anxiety, in a bufinefs then of no fmall importance. 
Whether an infant, born alive at eight months, but 
dying inftantaneouOy, gave the privilege of three 
children ^, fince the unnatural period of eight mondis 

ieemed 

* The pai!age, as it now ftands in Hippocrates, Has (bmt pb^ 

Icurity ; in the editions of Gellius it is evidently corrupt, his 

own interpretation Subjoined, proves th.it he did not read it as 
his editors give it. I have cndeavoared to make Ibmclhin^ ia< 
telligible of it. 

' Of three children, 'I — "Jus trium liberomm*"— ancient 
Aome every land of honourable diiUn^tocx was pud to thofe 

wh» 
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feemed to fome an abortion, and not a birth ? But 
^ I have mendoned what Homer fays of the hiitk 
at a year, and of the eleventh month, all indeed that 
I knew; I cannot pfoperly omit; what I haveiead in 
Plaiius Sccimdus's fcventh book of Natural Hif* 
fOfy. As it fecms to exceed beliefs I have iubjoined 
the words of Pliny 

" Maffurius relates, that L. Papirius, the praetor, 
" die fecond heir claiming the law^ decided the pof> 
feflion of the efFefts againft him, when the mother 
affirmed that Ihe had been delivered at thirteea 
months, fince to him there appeared to be no find 
period of gcftation/*— In the fame book, of the 
fime Pliny, are thefe words Yawning * is haH ilk 
the dme of delivery, as fneezing immediately after 
coidon occafiofis atx)rtion/* 

wlio had a nomeroiis offspring. Aooordlng to tlie nrnnber of 
their children magift rates claimed precedency, and candidates 
for public offices were preferred. The particular privilege 
daimed by thofe who had three children wsa, exemption from 
the difcharge of foch public duties as it war inconveniioiit or 
di&greeafale to them to fervo. In the timet of the emperort 
diis was greatly abaled, and the privilege of three children was 
granted as a court favour, or a bribe to individuals, who were 
cither not married at all, or* if married, had no legitimate chil* 
dren. 

' Tmni^g,'}^Yzvming being an indication of exhaaHed 
Cresgth» of wearinefs, and laffitude. Sneeziag » afpecies of 
eoond&nivaiid therete might diflodge what was coMeiTed. 
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CilAP* XVIL 

i/ has been recorded by men of great authority^ that 
PkUo purchiifed three books of PbUohus^ the Pytha^ 
gorean^ and jirijlotle a few of S^eij/ippuSy the phib^ 
Jopher^ at an incredible price, 

IT is related that Pklto the philofoplter had a 
very fmall paternal inheritance, notwithftand*- 
ing which, he bought three books * of Pliiloiaus *, 
the Pythagorean^ at the price of ten thoufand 

denarii j 

* BoMgbt three ^9if/.]— *At!ienfeus gires a eatalo^e of illui^ 

trious ancients, who were eminent for their colleiftions of tooksi 
Plato is not amongft them. Tlieir rarity and value, before the in- 
vention of printing, and in the infancy of letters, may be eafil/ 
ihugined. In Cicero's Letters to Atticus, Wc find him contU 
hually entreating his noble friend by ho meitns to part with the 
books Which he had coUedled ifi Greece, till hehimfelf fiioold 
ftble to purehafe them ; and a very ourions itote, in the firft vo- 
lume of Robertfon's Charles the fifth, informs us, that about th* 
year 855, the countcfs of Anjou paid for a copy of ihe Ho- 
Inilics of Haimon, biOiop of Halberotadt, two hundred fhcep, 
five quarters of wheat, and the fame quantity of rye and millet. 
He adds, that even in tlie year 1471, when Louis the Eleventh 
borrowed the works of 'Raiis, the Arabian phyfician, he not 
only depofited in pledge a conilderahle quantity df plate, but 
was obliged to procure i. nobleman to join with him as furety in 
a deed, binding himfclf under a great forfeiture to reftore it- 
The libraries of the ancients were accefiible to the public infpec- 
tion; and we are infoi ined, that of this kind tliere were no lefs than 
twenty-nine in Rome.— See tlic fubje^ treated in the ilxth 
book. 

* FhilolauSfl '^z, native of Crotoifa, and memorable, as 

Vol.!. Q being 
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denarii ' j which fum feme affirm to have been 
given him by his friend Dio\ of Syracufe. It 
is alfo faid> that Ariftotlc bought a few books be- 
longing to Speufippus^ the philpfopher> after his 
deceafe, for three Atdc talents ^% This> in our hkk 
ney, was equal to feventy-two thoufand fcfterces. 
The fevere Tknoa ^ wrote a mott calunuuous book» 

which 

being the fir(l of the ancient philofophers who mamtained tiiat 
•the earth revolved on its axis.— Sec JOiog. Laertius. 

* Denarii.^ — The word denarius is fonned of denas arist or 
(en aHes. The as varied in its weight, and the denarius was 
exchanged fometinies i<K ten, and fometanes for fixtieen afles.— > 
See Lempriere's accarate tables at the end of his Clafiical Die* 
tionary. 

^ Z)/V'.] — Lacrtius fays, that Dion) Tuis gave Plato the im- 
menfe lum of eighty talents but of l>io he only fays that he 
w.-as Plato's friend, and once favcd his life, when^on accowit of his 
feedom of ipeech, the tyrant had refolved to put him to death. 

' ^/«^/»/,]— >wa» the nephew of Pkte, and focceeded hiar 
in his fchoot; he was of a debauched and nnamiable temper»^ ' 
and died of a difgraceful difeafe. He received of his pupiJs a 
tegular gratuity, which Plato did not. He eredled the ftatue* 
of the Graces in Plato's fchool: other particulars concerning 
him may be found, either in Diogenes Laertius^ or ia £n£eld's 
Hiftory of Philofophy. 

* Am€ i«/r«r/j.]-»The English reader may be dtreded, for 
iiiffident information' concerning the valoe of Greek or Roman 
aioaey» either to Arbuthnot's Tables of aadent Coins« or Len^^ 
priere's ClailicaL Didlionary. The Attic talent was about 
j^. 193. 15/. confequemly the fum here given for theie three 
books was jf. 581. 5/. 

' Timon.'\ — Suidas gives thk account of Timon : — " He was 
of Phliosj of the Pyrrhonic fchool, wrote books which he called 
SiUiy or Reproaches of the Philofopher." 

This peHbnage^ of whom Diogenes Laertins makes roeadtm^ 
ainft not be Gonfounded with Ttmon the miianthrope, whom ow 

Shakefpeare 
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which he called Silli. In this he reproachfully 

iaflies the philofopher PlatOj who, we have before 
remarked, had a fmall patrimony^ becaufe he had 
purchaiedi at ah immiefille pricey a bodk on the Py« 
thagorean difcipline; froni which he had compiled 
ihat noble dialogue, named Timsiis* Thefe are 
Timon's vierfes— 

And thoti, Plato, Whom the defire of teaching 

pofleffed, 

Boughtcft a litde book for a great deal of filven 

Inftrufted by which> thou didfl: learn to write 
fuch things/' 

ShakeTpeare hai imiiidrtali^secL tlis verfes called Silli are nieii. 
tioned by Plutarch, Athenseos, and others, and have been called^ 
by Henry Stephens in his Poeiis, Philolophica. I have pireferred 
the reading which H. Stephens has adopted in his edition of thefe 
fragments, to what occurs in the editions of Geilius. 



Ghap. XVIlL 

• 

0i;o were the *^ piddrii Jenatoresf ani wBy fo edtted. 
The origin of tbofc words from the conjular edidli by 
which they are tdhwid to give their efimm in the 

^ /eruUe. 

MANY have thought that they were called 
pedarii fenateres * who did not in the lenate 
make a verbal declaradon of their fentimentSj but 

walked 

* . * J^ukrli Jlit0^*}^n fhe fnbjeft of ih^ Romaa ienate* 
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walked over the houie to fupport the opinion of 

another. What then? when there was a divifion 
about any decree, did not all the fenators walk from 
one fide to the other ? The following is the meaning 
given to this expreflionj according to Gabius Bailus, 
in his Commentaries. He fays, that anciently thofe 
fenators who had paffed the curule chair were, by 
way of honour, carried to the fenate houfe in a chariot. 
In which chariot was a chair, in which they fate, 
which for this reafon was termed the curule chair. 
But thoie fenators who had not yet arrived at the 
curule magiftracy went on foot to the fenate houfe. 
Thofe fenators, therefore, who had not yet attained 
the higher honours, were called pedant. — But M. 
Varro, in his Menippean Satire, termed Hippocyon, 
fays, that fome knights were called pedarui ^ he 
Iccnis to mean thofe who being not yet elefted by 
the cenlors into the fenate, were not fenators, but 
having borne the popular honoui^, came to the fe- 
nate, and had a right to give their votes. For they 
who had been curule magiftrates, but were not yet 
Cie6led by the cenfors to the fenate, were not fe- 
nators, and, becaufe they were infcribed laft, were 
not alked their opmions, but acceded co what the 

every thing relating to their conftitution, forms, atid privileges, 
may be found in the learned treatife of Middleton. With rc- 
fped to the pedarii Jenatores, the diiUndion feems to have been 
this^-thcy were not in fa£l what might be called proper fe- 
nators* but had the privilege, after diichargtng cerUun offices 
of nagiibacy, of going to the fenate honfe. They had not 
the power to vote, nor authority to declare their fendmentf* 
otherwife than by fdently going over to the party whoTe opinions 
they efpooTed. 

principal 
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principal men afftrted. Tlie edift intimated this, 
whick the confulsi when they fummoi^ the fenators 
to the houfe ftill ufe, in conformity to ancient cuf- 
tom. Xheie are the words of the edid 

" Senator^s quibufque in fenatu fcntentiam dicere 
licet." 

Senators, and they who have a right to vote in 
the fenate." 

I have ordered alfo a verfe of Laberius, in which 
tlii$ expreilion occurs, to be tranfcribed. I read it 

in the comedy called Scriptura." 

Caput * fine lingua pedaria fententia eft/* 

I obferve that by moft people this wotd is ufed bar- 

baroufly, for inftead of ^edarii, they fay ^edanei. 

* Caput, The opiiuon of » fenator pedarius is a head 

without a tongue," 



Chap. XIX* 

ne reajon^ according to Gabius Bajfus, isuhy a man 
was called parens^'' and what he thought the 
meaning of that word ; on the other hand^ the man* 
ner, in which Favorinus has ridiculed his tradition. 

WHENEVER we were at an entertainment 
given by Favorinus the philofopher, and the 
diflies began to be ferved, a flave placed at the 
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table read fomething* of Greek literature or our 
own. One da7> when I was preient, the book 

of the learned Gabius Baffus was read, which treated 
of verbs and nouns. Ii| this was the foUowii^ 
paflfage Twrcus is a compound word, and as it 
yrere far arcai for as goods are fecreted in a cheftj| 
iuid there kept and prefervfxl, fo a careful man, and 
one content with a little, has all his goods kept and 
bidden as it were in a cheft. For this reafon hs, 
is, named farcusy as it were far arca^ as good as a 
^:hcft." When Favorinus heard this, " This Ga- 
t>ius Baffus,'': fays he, M has fuperftidoqfl;, and with 
a forced and difagreeablc interpretation, perplexed 
the origin of this word, rather than explained it. 
For if fiftitious explanations might be allowed, why 
is it not more confiftent to fuppofe th^t a man \% 
palled far cm becauie l^e ansdoufly prevents his mo- 
ney being expended and wafted, as it were, fecmu 
arcus? Let vis rather adopt that which is more 
fimple and niore true: Parcus is not given to ^ 
man from either area or arcendoy but he is fo calle4 
from fairvm or farvum^ becayfe he is literally litdc 
and mean.'* 

' J Jlanjc read fomething.] — Of this cuHom, alike elegant and 
inftra^ive, I have before made mention. The more opulent of 
the ancients had always in their retinue fervaots regularly edu* 
cated» for the purpofe of reading to them at entertamments.^ 
0f the word parcus Grmunrios gives a ftfll betier interpretatioii. 
Parcere b uied for fir*vare» or to keep ; therefore parcus may 
come a par undo ^ that is, a /er*vattdo» I \^ 

V : : ' BOOK 
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B O Q K IV. 



. C H A p. I. 

Djfcmje of Fmorims the pbilofopber in the Socratic 

metbodj to a boajiing grammarian. Difimtbm oftbo 

mQtiri " ppius^'* from ^intu^ Scavda^ 

» 

A GREAT multitude, of all ranks, were in 
th^ yeflibule of the palatine palace, expcding 
the faluce ' of Csfar \ There, in a circle of learned 

' $aliai.]^t was caSomary for the clients and dependants 
of the greatt when ILome was in its iplendonr» to wait upon 
them at an early^hoor in the morning to bid diem good-morrow. 
They had the appropriate name of falutatores, or falut^ers, given 
fhem, which, as may be naturally fuppofed, was fometimes ap- 
plied as 3 term of the extremeft contempt. To this cullom we 
have frequent allofion in all the earlier writers, but in Juvenal 
ffpecialiy 

Solicltus, no 

Tota faiutatrix jam turba percgent orbem." 3at. v« 2i. 

It was not nnofnal with theie faluters to attend their patrons from 
their houfes to the fenate houfe or forum; of which Shakefpeare 
{eems not to have been ignorant, when he makes Cafca, Bn tus, 
and the other confpirators, go to Casfar's houfe to condutt him 
to the fenate. 
* Caf/arJ]-^Thu, in aU probability^ was Hadrian. 

Qj^. men. 
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rnen, and in the prcfcnce of Favorinus the philo^ 
fopher, a certain perfon^ Ivho knew a fmattering of 
grammar, was making a difplay of Ibme fchool 
trifles about tlie genders and cafes of nouns* His 
brow was contradled, and, with an afitrded gravity 
of voice and countenance, he feemcd like an inter- 
preter and regulator of the Sibylline oracles: then^ 
looking at Favorinus, whonn he fcarccly knew, 
" The word penus ^ alfo," iay^i he, has different . 
genders, and is varioufly declined. The ancients 
ufed hoc penuSi and btcc penus, and in the genitive 
cafe both peneris, peniteriSy peneriSf wdpmoris. Lu« 
cllius, moreover, in his fixteenth fatyr, ufed mun- 
dus ^ (female ornaments) not as others do^ in the 
mafculine, but neuter gender^ as thus : 

I^egavit quidam uxori tnundum omne penumque . 

Quid mundum ? cjuid non ? nam quis disjudicet 
ifthyc?'' 

Concerning all which he teized us with a number 
of quotations and examples. As he feemed mod: 
difguftingly full of himfclf, Favorinus mildly inter- 
rupted him — " My good mafter/* fays he,'" what-, 
ever your name may be, you have told us % num* 
ber of things of which we were ignorant, and which^i 
indeed, we did not defire to know. For what does 
k fignify to me, or him with whom I am Ipeaking, 

' /V/////. J— The prccife meaning of the word penus is ac- 
caratcly defined by Cicero, in his fu ll book de Natura peorum» 
\vhere he fays, « Penum eiTe omne id quo veicimtiir homines;" 
whatever conititutes die food of men may be called /rff«r. 

^ Mmt^j^j.}— Nonius Marcellus fays of this word, thaf it 
was ufed indifcnmiiia.ccly of the mafculine and neuter gender. 
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of what gdoAsr pemts is, or hdw it is declined, if no 

one in the ufage of this has been guilty of a bar-* 
barilin? But this, indeed, I really want to know,, 
what penus is, and what fenfe it bears, left I fhould 
call a thing in daily ufe, like the foreign tradefmen ^ 
attempting to fpeak Ladn, by an improper name.** 
— " What you afk," he replied, " is eafily an- 
gered: — Who does not know that penus means 
wine, corn, oil, pulfe, beans, and other things of this 
kind — " And pray," returned Favorinus, " does 
penus alio mean millet, panick, acorns, and barley ? 
for thefe are things nearly fimilar/' — When the 
Other hefitated and was ^nt, I do nmt wifh,'' he 
continued, that you fhoukl be under any difficulty 
in confidering whether the things I mentioned are 
exprel&d 1^ pemts i but can you not^ without giving 
any particular fpecies of fenus, define what pertus is, 
by &dng its kind» and explaining its diiferences ?" 
— I do not perfefHy underftand," anfwered the 
otheri what kind, and what difierences you mean.'* 

9*Tr4uig/mejt.]'^Thty who carried on the di^erent trades at 
RjDDie were, almoil without exception^ foreigners, and canie 
from Syria, i^gypt, and other remote conntries, and are always 

mentioned contemptuoufly by the Latin writers. Perhaps I 
(hould have remarked on the exprcfllon of *' good mafter," that 
it was a familiar mode of expreffion amongft the Romans ; " vir 
bone, mi bone, oh bone," being terms which perpetually occur. 
*)Phe term " Good Mafter," applied to our Saviour in the gofpel, 
was rejedled by him as imperdnent. The fame mode of expref- 
£oa prevails amongft omfelves in ccnnmon converfation, and is 
nfed by our beft writers without any appropiiate fignificatton^ 
good fir, good man, good fellow, good friend| are very ?om- 
inon terms of addrefs. 

You 
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— Tou alk a thing,"" &id Favtmnus, cxfAAied 
fJearly, to be explained more clearly, which can 
hardly be done: this is goicrally known, that evety 

definition confxfts of the genus and difference. But 
as you wiih me to cxpisan this ftiU more fully % out 
of rcfpcft to you I wSi do fo/'— He then began 
$& follows ; 

<f If I were to alk you to tell me, and define 

by words, what is a man, I think you would not 
reply, that you and ( were men, this would be 
to ihew who is man, btit not to lay iriiat man is. 
But if I were to alk you to define particularly what 
a man b, then certainly you would fell me that mail 
is a mortal animal, fufcepttWc of realbn and know* 
ledge^ or you would ufe fome other ^erms, difcri- 
minating him from all other ^iinalSf In like man- 
ner I now alk you what penuj is^ not to name any 
fpecies of fcmi^."^ — Then this qoxcomb replied, in a 
foft and humble ttme^** I have neither learned, 
nor delired to learn, philofopbyi and if I do no( 
know whether barley is ofpefm, or by what words 
perns is defined, I am not o|^ that account ignorant 
of other parts of Ipirning/'— Then Favorinus fmU. 
ingly replied, To know what penus is, does not; 
belong more to our philofophy than to your, gram- 
mar. Yoi} remember, I beUeye, that i% has olteQ 

* Still more fully. '\ — Literally, •< If you wifli me to chew it for 

you firfl;" a phrafe taken from nurfes chewing the food before 

they give it to infants : its application in this paffage is fuffi- 

dently obvious :— If you wifh me to make that more eafy 

which 18 eafy enough already."— See Erafmus's Proverbs. 

* 

been 
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Ib^cn enquired whether Virgil &id ^ ^ penm inftnicrc 
jongam,' or ^ longo ordme/ for you caqnot but 
' know that ic Jias be^ read both ways* Bur^ tq 

put you in better humour, not even our ancient maf- 
tcx&i who have l^ea denoouqated wife men of the 
laWj thought properly to have defined what femts 
is. I have been told that (^Scsevola, in explain-* 
|ng the word pemts, thus ei^prel&d himfelf : 

' Perns is that which may be either eaten or 
jdrunken ; and that» as Mutius fays, whiph is made 
|ieady for the mafter of the fiimily, or the children 
pf the matter qf the femily, qr for the family about 
the mdter, and Im chiMren dping their buiinefs^ 
• ftems properly to be fenus. Thofc things which 
are prepared every day to bp eaten. or drunken at 
pinner or at fupper^^ arp not penust but thofe things 
rather of this kind, which are coUefted and preferved 
jfor fixture ii|e, which ^rc called peiiMS becaufe they are 

' Ftrgil /aid.] — The lines are in the firft ^neid, line 707, 

** Quixujuaginta intus famulx quibus ordine longo 
Cora penam ftniere et flammis adolere penatea*'^ 

Upon which paflage confult Heyne, vol. ii. p. 1 1 7* 

Dryden tenders the paflage thus :->«» 

^ Next £fty handmaids in long order bofq" 
The ceniers* and with fames the gods adore.*' 

In which pafTage the word in queftion is paflfed over without no» 
ticei it is evidently borrowed from the fevcnth book of the 
pdyiley* 1. 105, thus rendered fay Pope 

** Full fifty handmaids form the lioufhold train» 
Some turn the mill> or fift the golden grain ; 
Some ply the loom, their bufy fingers move 
Like poplar leaves when Zephyr fens the grove.'* 
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' not produced, but kept Withm, and in dofe cuAodf 

(penitus ) ' — ^When I gave myfelf," he continued, " to 
the ftudy of philofophy, I had not thefe things addi- 
tionally to learn, fincc it would be no Icfs difgracefol 
for Roman citizens fpeaking Latin not to demonftrate 
a thing by its proper term, than not to call a man by 
his name ^** — Thus did Favorinus ^ lead common- 
place converfation fiom trifling and pninterefting 
fubjefts to thofe which it was more ufeful to hear 
and to learn, with no abrupmels or oftentacion, but 
pertinently and agreeably. — On this word fehus I 
have thought proper to add, that Servius Sulpicius, 
Jn his Critical Remarks on Scasvola, obierved, that 
according to Cato iElius ^, not thofe things only which 

miglit 

y ' Co/Sf « mM ly bit Mwv.]^This ts, in modern tunes, confi- 
dered and felt/ tmongfl die politer part of the worid, as an nBt of 

rudcnefs. I'hc Romans, at leafl the more diftinguifhed among 
them, to avoid this, were attended in public by nomcnclatores, te 
tell them the names of thofe they met.>»See Horace : 

Mercemnr fenrum* qiu didat nomina bevum 
Qui fodiat latns & cogat trans pondera dextnun 

Porrigcre.** 

This afFedation of forgetting the names of thofe you know, 
is very happily ridiculed by Shakfpeare^ in his character of Fal- 
conbridge:«— 

Well, now can I make any Joan a lady.— 
Good den> Sir Richard—- God-a-mercy, fellow 
And if his name be George* 111 call him Peter; 
' For new-made honour doth forget men** names^ 
Tls too reQ)e6Hve, and too fociable 
For your converfing.** 

* Cmio j£/f«i.]^This man's name was Cato ^tus Sextos : 
• was a conful in the year of Rome 5559 and remarkable as 

w«D 
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might be eaten or drunken, but frankincenfe alfo, and 
wax lighcst were fexus, and generally whatever was 
prepared on this account. ButMaflurius Sabmus^in 
his fecond book on the Civil Law, fays, that even 
whatever was prepared for the catde which the maf- 
ter ufed was alfo penus ; that wood, twigs, and coals, 
by which penus was to be made ready, were by fome 
alio confidered as pentu. But of thole things which 
were to be fold, as not wanted at home ^^'j or ufed in 
the fame place, fuch only were pemis as were tor an- 
nual confumption. 

wcH for his acccmpfifiiiiieiits of genius and Ieanmig» as for Ids 
integrity and tempm&oe. He is hononrably mentioned by Bn» 

nius, who calls him Cordatus Homo ; by Cicero^ by Pliny, and by 
Plutarch. 

*® Not lAjanted at /jome.] — The word is promercalia — thofc 
things which the mailer of a family puts apart for iale> after re- 
ferving what is required for his ufe at home. 
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CkAr.iti 

Diffirence betwixt morbus*' and vitiuth:** the 
fwvir fif tbeje wvrds m thi edi^ of the adUesi 

Whether an eunuch^ or barren woman^ can be re* 
iurmdi Mffiereui Jieniiments i^m this Jubje^. 

# 

IN t[At part of th€cdid of the curiile aecfiles ' which 
treats of the fale of (lavesj it is thus written ; — • 

U TixuLUS * i, SCRIPtORUM • SIN6VL0RUM . UTIIy 
fiCRiPTUS • SiT • COBKATO • ITA • UT£I • INT£LL£GI ^ 
AICTE • POSSIT . QjriD • MQRBI « VITII • VB i ^OI « 

Q^. SIT . QUIS . FUCITIVU§ . ERRO 4 VE . SIT . NOXA i 
VS»SOI*UTUS 4 VON i sit/'. 

For 

• Curule adiles.'\'^\x. was the bulinefs and duty of thefe ma« 
giUrates to attend to the repairs of all the public buildings; and 
they were referred to as judges and arbitrators in the transfer of 
ciUtes by fale or exchange. They were called corules from their 
privilege of fitting in puUte on ivory chatr^- which was allowed 
alio to the di£lator, the confuls, the cenfors, and the praetors. 

yT'ttulusy £ifr.]— The explanation of this form is attended with 
feme difficulty ; but it fecms to be this : — It was ufual amongfl- 
thofe who fold flaves at Rome to fpeak of their dii^'erent accom- 
pliihments and good ^ttalities; a3» that they were frugal* honeil; 
ingeniont, &c« To prevent tfaereibre» impofition and fnxAi 
the ffdiles palled an edi£l> obliging the Have merchants to give 
with the Have to be fold, a tme accotint of his delefts, as weU a^ 
of his good qualities. To make it, therefore, at all perfpicuous, 
it feems indifpenfably neceiTary to read, inftead q£ /criftommg 
firoprum ; the meaning of the edift will then be this : 

^ Take care that ^ charato (tituhuj of each flave be iii-. 
fciibed* that it may be dearly undcrftood what difcaic or deleft 

each 
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For which reafon the old law7ers have enquired 

which is properly called morhoftm mancipiumi and 
which vitiofum, and what is the difference betwixt 
morbus and vitium Csdius Sabinus> in the book 
which he wrote on the edi£t of the curule aediles^ 
lays; that Labeo defines the meaning of nmrhus thus s 
*^ morbus efi * habitus cujujque corporis contra naturam 
qui ufm gus facU det^iorem.** — But the mcrbus^ he 
fays, fometimes takes place in die whole, and 
fometimes only in pare of the body. The morbus of 
the whole body is, as it were, a confimiptioii or (e* 
▼cr; a partial morbus is as a blindnefs or lamenefs.— 
^ Balbus ^ autm^* he fays^ €t atypiu vUiqfi. magis 

qtum 

• 

each may liave ; whether he be a fbgtdvey or a worthlers* and 
whether he be free from all judidal pwiiflraieats.'* 
This tittthu» which I haire tranflated charaAer,** was fttTpend. 

cd about their necks. It was farther cuHomar}', when flavcs were 
fold, to make them run and leap about, and to fhew themfclves 
naked, that the purchafers might have an opportunity of exa- 
mining their ftate of body. If the perfon who fold the ilave 
could be proved in any refpe6l goilty of falfehood concerning 
him. he was fined to the amomit of twice the fum in qneiHon*^ 
See Heineccius, p. 513. 

* Difference betwixt morbus and nfhttm,'] — This difference is 
defined accurately by Cicero, in his fourth book of Tulculan 
Qucllions, in a fcntcnce which may be thus rendered : — I'hey 
call a corruption of tiie whole bqfly morbiu^ imbecility in con* 
^undion with morbus, they call agrotath, 

* Morbus efi.l^^ Morbus is the ftate of any body contnuy 
to nature^ making its nfefaUiefslefs." 

Balbus.] — ^They who ftammer, or have any impediment In 
their fpecch, are rather ^'itiofi than morhofi ; as a horfe who bites 
or kicks is njitiof.'.Sy not morbofus* But he to whom the term 
mwbui VDAi be applied is alio vitio/us* is there in this any 

contradi£tion« 
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quam morbqfi Junt^ ut equus mordaxy aut calcitroi vU 
tiofus nm morhjus eft^ Jed cui morbus efty idem etiam 
vitiqfus ejL Neqiie id tamen contra fit, Poteji enim 
fii vitiofus fft, nott morbofus ejjfe, ^uamobrem^ qtmrn 
de bomine morbofo ageretur^ nequaquam inquit^ it a di^ 
(eretur*- , oyANXi ob id vitium minoris ekit." 

Concerning an eunuch, it was aiked, Whether he 
wa^ fold contrary to the asdiles.edid, if the purchafer 
was ignorant that Jle * was an eunuch i — They fay^ 
that Labeo replied, that he might be returned as 
being morbofus : for Labeo alfo averred, that fows f 
when fold, if barren, nlight. Concerning a barren 
Wfunan, if her ftcrility was from nature, they fay 
that Trebatius contradicted Labeo. For when 
Labeo fakl that fhe might be returned as being im- 
perfedb, Trebatius thought that, confiftently with diis 
edift, it was otherwife; and that the woman could 
not be returned^ if her fterility was originally a defect 
of nature. But if her health had fuffcred, and the 
defeat arofe from thence that (he was incapable of 
conception, then fhe might be confidered as 
perfect, and might properly be returned. It was 

contradi^on. It is pofiible for a man to be tfiiiofus and not 
morbafus ; Tor which rea(bn» when they fpoke of a perfon who 

was morhofusy they by no means faid this He will be of i<> 
much Ids value on account of tliis 'vitium^ 

* So''jcs,'\ — The Aquilian law made quadrupeds liabte to the 
fame rules, with refpe^l to buying and felling, as flaves. But here 
Was a nice diitin^tion betwixt the quadrupes and pecus. The 
qnadrupes was the animal only which was broke to carry bar- 
dens. The pecus was id quod perpafcat.— There was a doubt 
amongH the Roman lawyers, wlicther fows came under the dc- 
noQiinaiion of quadrupeds.— See Heineccius and JuiUnian, 

alio 
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difputed of one dim of fight^ called in Ladn 

lufcitiofus, and of one who was tootlilefs, feme 
tontending that fuch might be retumedi others not^ 
ianlels this dcfcft prbcecded From difeafe. With re- 
fpc& to one tootlilefs, Servius affirmed^ that he might 
be returned; Labeo thought otherwife— " Far ma:^ 
Tiyy^ faid he, want Jome one toothy and few men are 
more difeqfed m that account. And it is moft abjwrd ta 
Jay that men are bom imperfe^f^ for infants are not 
born with teeth^ — It muft not be omitted, that in 
the books of the old lawyers morbtis is diftinguiflied 
from vitium : vitium is perpetual, whilft morbus is 
futged to Tariadons. But if this be {o§ contrary to 
the opinion of Labeo above-mentionedi neither a 
blind man nor eunuch is mdrbofusi I add the words 
of Maflurius Sabinus^ from his lecond book of 
Civil Lawi — " An inlane or dumb perfon, or one 
who has a limb torn or wounded, or has dny de<^ 
feft making Mm lefs ufcful, is morbojus. He who 
is fhort-fighted may be confidered perfed, as omi 
*irhO rilns fl9wly4'' . 
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Chap. III. 



Np oIHms m mattimonial £/piues i^bre the CarvXm 

divorce. The proper fignijication of the word pel" 
kx,** and Us d&tuatm. 

T "1 7 E are informed from tradition, that for five 



V V hundred years after die building of Rome» 
there were no actions or fuits on matrimomal dif-. 
putes> either in Rome icfelfj or in Latium ; indeed 
thefe was no occafion fi>r any, no divorces having 
taken place. Servius Sulpicius alfo^ in the book he 
wrote» d€ Dodbiis» fays, that furedes on mattimo^ 
jiial difputes became firft neceflary when Spurius 
CarviliuS) who was alio called Ruga» a noUe per* 
fatly caufid him&lf to be divorced ' from his wife^ ^ 

becauiie> 

* Dh/€r€ed,^^T)M £iAis secordedby-DionyiiaisHalicarmir- 
fesifis. by Pliny, by TeituUian* and by Gellius* Mr. Gibbon,, 
relatingitliis, fays, he was qneftioned by die cenfors, and hated 

by the people, but his divorce rtood unimpeache^ in law: " The 
warmeft applaufc," he adds, " has been laviflied on the virtue* 
of the Romans who abftaiiied from the exercife of this tempting 
prinfUigi above live hundred years ; but the fame fad evinces the 
■nequal terms of a connedionit in whidi the flave was unable to 
renounce the tyrant, and the tyrant was oawilling to refinquKk 
his flave.**— See what the hiftorian fays on the fobjed of di- 
YO^ce^ Vol. viii. pa^e 63. — " The firll caufcs of divorce, as 
allowed by Romulus, were drunkennefs, adultery, and falfe keys; 
thofe afterwards allowed were the moil trifling and contemptible 



that can be imagined. Some examples are eaumerated by HeL-^ 
necdtts^ and are fiKh as thde: pervQc(enfis of temper; Sulpl- 

«iu» 
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beCdule, from A natural defed, fhe produced hhn 

' no children* This happened in the five hundred 
and twenty-third jttr after the building o( the city^ 
* in the confulfhip of Marcus Atilius and Publiiis Va- 
lerius. This Carvilius is faid to have loved the 
wife whom he put away^ wkh great affe£t:ion i her 
manners and conduft were moft dear to him ; but 
the iandtity of his oath got the better of his iiicli- ' 
nation and his love) being compelled to fwear before 
the cenfors that he married for the fake of having 
children* A woman Was denominated pellex % and 
accounted infamous, who v/as conne£ted and lived 
with a man^ who had a wife legally married to hini* 
This appears from a very old law, faid to be king 
Numa's;— "Pelex^ . asam . junonis* n£.tagito« 

citts Gattos Aipodi^ted Ids wife becattfe flit! was feea oat of doors 
without htT head-drefii Aiitlftius Vetas divorced his wife be«^ 
caofe flie whifpered privately with her flave ; Sempronius So* 

phus fent away his wife becaufe fhe went to the games without 
his permilfion. Some fent away their wives becaufe they were 
loo oldi others because they had formed more agreeable en<» 
gagementsi (bme wives retired without conteft, on feeing they, 
were not agreeable to their hiiibands^ on which occafions they re- 
ceived prefents from him* £ec. 

* P#/inr.]*«i»Othet« were of opinion^ that without Aiy parti* 
cular drcumllanccs of infamy or difgrace, (he was fimply called 
pellex who lived with a man as his concubine, fine nuptiis, with- 
out the ceremonies of marriage. 

* Pekx.]-^** Let no harlot touch the altar of Juno, if Ihe does, 
let her with diihe veiled hair facrifice a female Iamb to Juno."— • 
Juno was refpe^d as the goddefs of marriage, and to be ex« 
^udbd from her altkrs mail neceiiarily have been confidered as 
highly difgracefttl. This negled, alfo^ of the hair wa^ no finall 

R 2 pniuihxnent. 
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SI « TAGET * JUNONI • CRINIBUS • DEMISSIS . ARNAM • 

F£MINAM . CAIDITO." — PeUcX is aS ttaXXcx,^, Of ttoA- 

Aomif, being, like many other words^ derived from 

die Greek. 

punifhment, as in all circumllances of religious ceremony the 

Roman matrons were hiinutely attentive to the diipoEtion of 

their hair. 

• % 



Chap. IV. 

§ 

What Servtus Sulfidus^ in bis book De DotihuSy* 

has writUn of the law and cuftom of ancient mar-- 
riages. 

SER VI US Sulplcius, in his book de Dotibus 
informs us> that in the part of Italy which is 
called Latium, the law and cuftom of marriages 
was of this kind : ^ 

« 

" Qui uxorem dufturus erat ab co undc ducendit 
crat, ftipulabatur earn in matrimonium duftum iri : 
eui datiirus erat, itidem fpondebat daturum. 1$ 
contraflus llipulationum fponfionunique dicebatur 
iponfalia. Turn quse pronufia erat, fponia appelk- 
batur, qui fpopondcrat dudurum Iponfus* Sed fi 

* De Dotibus,'] — " Of Portions.*'— The curious reader will find 
every thing relating to thi^ fiibje£t treated at length by Bri/To- 
lu lis, in his tra£t concerning marriages* and by Heineccins, is 
his Syntagma, fiy the iame authors alib» the marriage cerms» 
iblemnities, and coftoms have been accurately invefligated.<-»See 
alio Gibbon, vol. viii. ^6. 



I 
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poft eas ftipulationes uxor non dabatur auc hon du* 

ccbatur, qui (Hpulabatur ex fponfu agebat. Juciices 
cognofcebanc. Judex quamobremdau acceptave non 
cflct uxor, qiijercbat. Si nihil juftae cauis videbatur, 
litem pecunia aeiUmabat, qua^itique interfuerat eain 
uxorem accipi aut dari, eum qui (poponderat aut 
qui ftipulatus crat, condemnabat." 

This law of marriage, Servilius fays, was ob- 
lerved till the time, when by the Julian law the 
rights of the city were extended to all Latium *. 
Neratius fays the fame thing in the book be wrQtb 
« Of Marriages/' 

^ JU Latium.y^T)m is ftiU an indefinite expreffion^ for it 
varied in the different periods of the Roman greatnefs. At firft 

it comprehended no more than a very fmall diftridt. It after- 
wards comprehended the difFerent tcri iiories of the furroanilng 
nations, whom Romulus and the kings nis fucceflbrs fubdjed: 
it feems finally to have been ufed as fynonymous with the w^Lole 
' of Italy. Virgil» defcribing ^neas as direding hi<^ courfe to 
Italy» vies the exprelEon of—'* Tendimus ia Latium*" evi* 
dendy in this latter ienfe. 
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Chap. V, 

Stery ih ferJUfy ef the Etrufcan Joothfayers j c» 

ivhich account this verfe wa; Jung hy th€ hoys aboKt 
the city of Rome 

•* Mabim confiUum conjultori pjfwium 

THE ftatuc in the Comitium' at Rome of 
Horteius Cocl^ a moft valiant man, was 
ftruck by lightning ' j on account of which light- 
ning expiation was ^ inade» and footh^iyers 
were ient fbr from Etniria, with an unfti«idly 
and hoftile dii|K>fition to the Roman peopki endea^ 
vourcd to cou&tera^ this expiation by oppofite res 

ligiou3 rites. They malignantly advifed this ftatue 
to be rcn^oved to a lower pkc^, that the fun, from 

^ CcmitiMm,'] -^Tliis wis a pjace near tfte Arum* wliere die^ 
|loman people on public occafions aflembM, whence the aiein* 
blies dM^sfdyes were aftenvards caQed Comitia, 

* Horatius Cocles.']-^'V\(\s man alone fuftained the attack of 
the Etrurian army, at the entrance of a bridge, and when k wa^ 
broken downj^ Avam over to his countrymen. 

^ Struck by ^Thc fuperftition of the ancient Ko- 

man5 inclined them to believe that thunder and l^htning were 
indications of the wrath of heaven, and to be expiated the 
folemnities of religion. It was not> however, deemed indiibii- 
minately an ill omen.— »Sec an example to the contrary in Livy, 
Book !• c. xlii.— .The ufual expiation was the facrifice of a 
flieep.— -See Herodotus, Vol. II. p. 254. — All places as well 
as pcrfons, ilruck with lightning* were viewed with a kind of 
|nou$ horror. The places were always forrounded with a waU* 
tbe things ^ iterfons. were biu^ed ivith muchlfolemnity, 

the 
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die oppofing fhade of the buildings every where 
furroun4"ig it, might never ihinc upon it i which> 
when they had perfuaded to have lb done) they were 
accufed and brought before the people, and having ' 
confeffcd their perfidy, were put to death. It ap- 
peared that this ftatue, which indeed certsun reafons 
fuggefted afterwards proved to be juft, fliould be 
roxioved to a noorc elevated fituadon, and it was 
accordingly placed in a lofty pofition, in the area 
of the temple of Vulcan ; which thing turned out 
well and profperoufly for the commonwealth. Af« 
terwards, becaufe the Etrufcan fbothfayers who had* 
given perfidious advice were proceeded againft and 
pumibed, this verfe, pertinently made, was £iid to, 
have been fung by die boys throughout the city : — 

Malum confilium confultori peifimum elt.*' 

Evil counfel * is moft pernicious to the giver 
of it." 

^ This ftory of the foothfayers, and of this Iambic 
verfe of fix feet, is found in the eleventh book of the 

4 JJ«i//7 couttjelt &c.] — This kind of proverbial cxpreflionjma 
been common in all times and languages. We have in fcrip- 
ture> '* They digged- a pit for me, and have falka into the * 
midft of it themfdves*'*— Simikr to thii is die phraie, ** Sibt 
parat malom qui alteri parat;*' and Virgil had this idea in mindf 
when fpeaking of TolnmnioSi in his twelfth^ iEncid>- 

" Cadit ipfe Tolumnius augur. 
Primus in advedbs telum qui torferat holies.'' 

** The fatal augur falls, by whofe command 
The truce was broken, and whofe lance embrued 
With Tiojan blood* th' unhappy fight xeaew'd." 

R 4 Greater 
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Greater Annals, and in Verrius Flaccus, his firft 
book of Things wordiy of Rcmcrtibrance. This 
verfe fecms to be tranllated from a fimil^ one oi 
Hcfiod:— 

Evil counlcl is moft pernicious to the givef 
ofiu". 

% 



Chap, VI. 

t'be words of an ancient decree of the fenatCy in which 
an expiation hy tbe mofi fokmn facrifices was ordered^ 

' becauje the Jpears of Mars had moved in the chapel. 
.ffitf terms bojiia fuccidanea^^ and^^ porca pr^sci'^ 
danea'' are explained. Capita Ateius called certain, 
bokdays feria praddane^J* 

WHEN an earthquake happened it was for- 
mally announced, and .^n expiaupn made i 
tfa\]s I find it written In Ancient Memorials, that it 

' was 

• * 

' Eanbq»aU iu^pmetl.^^'f^htn any ph^nomcnt^ contnty 
to the afaal courfe of nature, occarred, it wa$ formally announced 
to the fenate, by the confuL The Sybilltne books were then 

ordered to be confulted, and expiations and fi^pplications di- 
re6^ed to be Tolcmnly performed. The fpears, or arms of Mars, 
mentiqnedin the iubfequent paragraph, were termed ancilia; 
they were prercT\ ed in the capitol by a feledl body of prieils, 
caUed Salii. Upon their prefervation the fafety of the %omaii 
empire was prefamed to depend ; it was impious to move then^ 
from their place, except on certain occaiions, and with peculiar 
foleamitiea. There was, in fad, but one ancile, but it is re- 

ported 
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lyvas announced to the fenate that the fpears of Mars 
tiad ihaken in the chapel of the palace. On tliis act 
count, a decree of the fenate paffcd, in the confuL- 
fliip of Marcus Antonius and Ai^lus Poftumius, of 
Yrhich this is a tranfcript ^ : 

" quod • C . JULIUS . L. F. PONTIFEX . NUN- 
CIAVIT • IN • S4CKARIQ • IN • REGIA • HASTA^ • MAR- 
TIAS . MOVISSE' . DB • EA • RB . ITA • CENSUERUNT • 
UTI . M . ANTONIUS . CONSUL . HOSTIIS . MAJORI- 
BUS • JOVI • £T • lifARTI • PR^CURARET. • £T ^ CiB- 
TBRIS . DIS . QUIBUS . VIDBRETUR . PLACANDTS . UTF 
PROCURAS.SET. SATIS. HABENDUJyi. CENSUERUNT . SI. 
QiCriD • SUCCID ANEIS . OPUS • BSSET . ROBIGUS • ACCEDE- 

^ET." — As the fenate ufed the words hqfii^ JuccidayieXy 
]t was enquired what this expreifion meant. In the 

• icomedy of Plautus alib^ whicli is called Epldicus, I - 

ported of Numa, that, in order to fecure the prefervation of this 

one, h*i ordered a nu:nber of others to be made, fo exa(!-tly re- 
fembling it, th^t t]ie <jUiterence betwixp them could not be. di£> 
.tinguiflied. 

* 7>««/?r/^/.]— This edi^may, perhaps, be thus rendered S 
Since Caias Jiiliiis, high prieft, has formally annoitnce4» 
l^t in the fanduary of the palape the fpears of Mars have 
jnoved, on this fnbjeft they have tbqs decreed-^That M* An- 

• tonius, the conful, Ihould take care and oftcr the greater hoftise 
to Jupiter, Mars, and fuch other of the deities as he thinks it is 
necellary to appeafe : and if it fhall be neceffary to add any fe- 
condary viftims, let the god Rubigo be honoured." 

Gronovius doubts whether the god Rubigo is here meant, or 
wiiether it ihoald not be read Robius» which is found in fome 
Hiawircripts. If this be adtautted, the meaning will be, If 
there be any fecondary victims, let a red ox be facrificed."— 
There was a god honoured at Rome by the name of Rubigo, 
peculiarly woriliipped by huibandisen^ having inEuence over 
corn. 

have 
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luvc heard the fame tenn inveftigatcd in theft 
verfes : — * 

«^ .Mar-— Piacultrem * oportct fieri ob ftidddam* 

tuam 

Ut meum tergum ftultitias tus fubdas /ucd^ 
daneum,** 

But the hojlite are called fucr/dancae, the letter ac- 
cording to the nature of the compoynd vowel) being 
changed into /} for they arc, as it were, fiicr^^aneae, 
for if the firft hojiia were not deemed fatisfadlory 
and adequatcj others wert brought afterwards^ and 
flain which, after the firft were already flain, were, 
for the fake of expiation, fubftitutcd and flain after- 
wards (/uccidebantur ) and were therefore named 
Juccidane^y the letter i being pronounced long, I 
underftand there are Ibme who make this letter in 
diis word, barbaroufly, Ihort. But, by the lame ver- 
bal reafoningi thefe iacrifices were nanoed pr^H* 
dane^ey which were flain the day preceding the fo- 
lenm iacrifices* The hog alfo was named prati'- 
doMAy which as an expiation it was cuftomary to of- 
fer to Ceres before the taking of the firft fruits, if a 
family in which a death had ha{^ened had not been 
purified, or had neglcfted any of the eflential rites 
' of expiation. That the hog and certain iacriiioes 
were named, as I have fsud above, fr^cidane^i is fuf- 

^ MeH^'^PiacuJarem^ ^cJ^Thefe lines are thus rendered ia 
Thornton's Flautus : 

•* Andmuftl 

Atone then for your folly ? Shall my back 
Be oiFered up a facred vidtim for it - 

I ficientljr 
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ficiently notorious} but what were tbt feri<e pr^ci^ 
dtmi4B is, I bdieve, kis obvious. But I have fub- 
joined the words of Ateius Capico, from his fifth 
- book de PontiBcio jure. ^ Tib^rio Coruncanio ^ 
pontifici maximo feria praiiianea in atrum dienrv 
inauguratse funt. CoUegiuna decrevit non haben- 
dum religioni quia eo die ferU fraHitma ef^ 
fcnt.'* 

— ^ When Tiberias Conmcarius was ponti/Ssx 
maxiniiiSy the firue frmdama were ordered on an unfertn- 
nate day; bnt the college detenmned that it would not be im« 

pious to celebrate the feria pracidane^ on this day«" 



Ch*p. VII. 

r 

Of an Eptftle from Valerius Probus the grammarian^ . 
addrejfed u MorceUuh uf$n tbfi accent ef cerim 
Carthaginian wordu 

VALERIUS Probus the grammarian was in 
his time very eminent for learning. He pro- 
nounced Haonibai \ Hafdrubali and Hamitcar at 

* ifmw^tf/.]-— Gronovins obierves, that the laft iyllable in 
Hanmbal is loag, being in the oriental tongue the fame as Baal, 
from whence the Greek word ^i»Ao^. In the Carthag'miaa 
tOQgue Hanoibal iigaified lord of favoor:" Hamikar in like 
manner is compofed of words which ijjiport ^ z ftrong j^rince/' 

Notwithftandittg what is here faid, Jnvenal nfes the laft fyi>- 
bbh of Hanntbd fhort^ 

Hannibal ct iUntes colUna in ttrie mariti.^' 

widi 
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with a circumflex upon the penultima, as appears 
from a letter of his written to Marceiius, in which he 
4flreits> that this pronunciation was that of Plautus, 
Ennius, and many others of the ancients. He, how- 
ever) introduces only a lingle verle from a compofi- 
tion of Ennius, which is called ** Scipio — I add 
this verfe, which is a tetrameter, where, unlefs the 

4 

third fyllable of Hannibal's name be circumflexedi 

the metre will be defedive the verfe of Ennius is 
this:— » 

x 

Qui propter Hannibalis copias confide rant.** 

• Scipio.] — The fubjcd of this poem is prcTimied to be the 
CXjpIoits of Cornelius Scipio Africamis. 



Chap, VIIL 

fnfat Caius Fair ictus /aid df Cornelius Rnfiims, a co^ 
vetms moHj ^bm, though he hated him and was his 
enewfi he took care to have ekSed mjul^ 

FABRICIUS laiifcinus was a man who had 
obtained great glory, and performed many il- 
luftrious anions. Publiu$ Cornelius RiiiinMs was 
alfo a valiant man, and a good foldier, admirably 
Ikilled in military difcipline, but he was an extor- 
tioner, and xnHerably coyetous, Fabricius neither 
liked this man, nor ufed his friendfhip ; indeed he 
hated him for his manners* But when, in very pe^ 
rilous times of the commonwealtl^ confuls were to 

be 
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be elected, this Rufiniis foUicked the conful£bip, and 
as his opponents were contemptible and unwariik^ 
chara^ers, Fabricius exerted all his influence to 
have Rufinus made confuL Many being greatly 
aftonifhed that he Ihould ftrive to make that man 
conful who was a mifer, and whom he perfonally 
hated ; Fabricius replied, It is not furprifing that 
I would rather be plundered than fold This 

Ru&iusj 

■ Than yo/f/.]^That is, " I would rather be plundered as an 
individual, than fold as a ilave to the enemy.'*— This face* 
tious reply i$ recorded alfo by Quintiljan* with a little periphra* 
ib ; I would rather be robbed by a cidzcn than (bid by an 
eneniy.''-«»It feems a little abfard^ that the fame perfbn ihould 
be iligmadzed as a fordid mifer by his neighbours, and pu- 
nifhed as a luxurious ciii/eu by the magillrate. This quota- 
tion from Cicero does not appear in any manufcript, and was 
probably not infcrted by Gellius, but by lome other hand. 

We learn from this chapter the extent of the cenfor's office. 
That feverity» which in a rifmg ftate was a juft and neceiikry 
jneafure, as advancement was made in wealth and its cqncomi- 
tant Inxaries* became other ridiculous or nnavailing. The mode 
of expelling a fenator was to omit his name, when the members 
of the houfe were culled over. This duty originally belonged 
to the confuls, but the ccafors were exprefsly created to relieve 
ti.em of this part of their trouble. ~ See Middleton's Trad on 
the Roman Senate. Many examples are recorded of ienators 
being expelled by the cenibrs* but it was often done» as appefirs» 
from the diflionourable modves of private diflike or revenge. 
The term exprefling the duty of the cenfors with refpeft to the 
fenate was to this efFeft — See Cicero de Leg.-—" Cenfores pro- 
brum in fenatu ne rclinquiento. Is ordo vitio carcto — ceteris 
fpccimen ello." — " Let the cenfors leave nothing infamous in 
the fenate* Let this order be free from iiain; let them be an 
example to the reft." 

We 
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lliifiiitis, when he had been twice conful, and had 
difchargcd the office of diftator, was by Fabriciusi 
when ocbSot, expelled the fenate for hii luxury, be** 
caufe he had in his houfe ten pounds weiglit of 
filven But what I have mentioned as the repdy 
mack by Fabricius concerning Cornelius Ruflnus is 
recorded in other places, M. Cicero, in his fe- 
Gond book de Oratore, iays, this aniwer was givent 
not by Fabricius to others, but by Fabricius to Ru- * 
iinus himfelf, on his thanking him for being ap- 
pointed conful through his means. Thefe are Ci^* 
ccro's words : — 

It is a mark of acutenefi when by a trifling cir- 
cumftance or exprelTion, what is fubtle and obfcure 
becomes illuftrated ; as when P. Corneliusj a man 
who had the chara&er of a mifer tuid extortion^y 
but who was very valiant, and a good general, re- 
turned thanks to C. Fabricius, becaufe, though his 
enemy, he had made him conful during a: great and 
formidable war. — * You have no occafion to thank 
me/ was the reply, < if 1 had rather be plundered 
than fold/ 

We learn alfo from Cicero, that it often happened that men 
ejqpcUed the fenate by thf ccnfors for imputed crimes, were 
agsia relbicd to their dignity, and were afterwards cenibrs diem* 
lelves. 



Chap* 
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Ch AT. IX. 

tbi fropir meamng of " religiofus the Vdriousfigni^ 
fiiatums to wbkb it is applied: the words of Ni- 
gidiiis Figulus on this fubje^^ taken from bis Com' 
memories. 

NIGIDIUS Figulus, who next to M. Varro • 
wasj I think, the moft learned of men» in his 
eleventh book of Grannmatical Commentaries, re- 
cites a verfe, £rom an old poem, which deierves 
be remembered 

Religentem ' efle oporcet, reli^ofum nefiu/* 

Whoie this verie is he does not £iy, but in the 

fame place he obferves — " This is the invariable 
purport of fuch kinds of words as vinofus,mulierofus, 
religiofus, nummofos, fignifying alw4ys the excefi* of 
what is in queflion. For which reafon he was 
called religious who had bound himfelf bjr an in- 
temperate and fuperftitious regard to religion, which 

* iZr%0i/«8s.]— 'The meaning of this verfc feems to be, « We 
Mghl to be attentive to tke duties of religion, without being fii- 
perftidous;" or» perhaps otherwife, thtts«-^< Weoaght to enter- 
tun 8 rational fear of the deity, and not a fnperftitifBs fear/* 

• Signi/ying f;rr^.]— TMs moSt be conceded with fome ex- 
jccption. — See on this fubjeft the Adverfariiof Barthin, p. 1647. 
—With refpeil to the examples here fpccified, it is, I believe, 
true» unlefs of rtligiojus^ This word is coniidered as fynonymous 
with/fM by Gataker» in his Opera Ciitsgiy p. jt6* 

. thing 
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thing was imputed to him as a fault.*' — But beficidf 
what Nigidius has faid, religiofusi by another change 
of meaning, began to be ufed for a chafte perfony 
and one who coniined himfelf by certain laws and 
limits. In like manner thefe words, whic^h have the' 
lame origin, feem to have a different fignification, 
religiofi dies and religioja debibra: religiqfi dies arc 
thofe which are infamous, or clogged with fome ill 
omen, on wiiich it was not deemed expedient to 
engage in divine things, or commence any hew bii- 
finefs, whidh days, a multitude of ignorant peopld 
abfnrdiy and falfely call ncfajii. Therefore Cicerfry 
in the nintli book of his Epiftles to Atticus, fays — 
*^ Our anceftors conlidered the day of the batde of 
Allia ' as more unfortunate than that when the cit^ 
was taken> becaufe this latter calamity was the con- 
iequence of the former* The orfe day, thereforCf is 
religiojus, the other not commonly known." — But 
the fame Cicero, in his Oradon about the ^ppoiht- 
n:icnt of an accufer, ufes the exprefTion of religioja 
delubra^ not as ominous and calamitous, but as full 
of dignity and veneration. But Mafliirius Sabinus^ 
in his Commentaries de Indigenis, fays — " Reli^ 
giojum is that which, on account of a certain fanftityy 
is remote and fepa rated from us, the word coming 
a reliquendo, as cserimoniae a carendo." — According 

• ^///«. J— This river flowed into the Tibcr^ at the dlfbtnct 

of about niiu'Ly miles from Rome. In this place the Roman 
lei^ions were defeated by the Gauls, under the command of Bren- 
uus. Virgil, in his feventh ^neid, calls the Allia an iaattTjpi* 
clous name 

" Quofque fecans infaoftum interlmt Alfia fionieiii^ 

to 
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to this interpretation of Sabinm> thofe temples and 
ihrines are religio/a, which are to be approached, not 
TUlgarly nor rafhly, but chaftcly and reverently, as 
inQ>iring awe and veneration, and by no means t5 
be profaned. Thofe days are termed religiofii which, 
.from a contrary reafon, we pais by on account of 
their being tinfertunately ominous. For which rea* 
fon Terences in his Self-tormcncor, fays — Then 
by way of gift I hare only — ^weU, well: for to tell 
her 1 have nothing, I religioufly avoid." 

But i& as Nigidius obferves, all words of this ter- 
mination (ignify excefs, and have therefore a bad 
fcnfe, as vinofus, mulierofus, verbofus, morofus, fa- 
mofus, why not then, ingeniofus, ibrmofus, and offi^ 
ciofus, with Ipeciofus, which come from ingcnium, 
forma, officium, why not alfo difciplinofos, cpnfili- 
ofus, viftorioilis^ which M. Cato has fo written ? and 
why not too, facundiofa, which Sempronius Afel- 
lio, in his thirteenth book of Annals, has thus ufed: 

Fafta fua Ipeftari oportere, non didla, fi minus fa- 
cundiofa efient i* why, I fay, are all thefe applied, 
not in a bad but contrary fenfe, although they re- 
fpedtively fignify exccfs of that which they exprefs ? 
Is it becaufe a certain neceflary limit muft be pro-t 
pofed to the words I firft adduced ? For it may be 
laid of gallantry, if exceflive and immoderate ; of 
manners, if too various; of words, if perpetual, infi- 
nite, and obtruliyei of fame, if too great, reftleis, and 

« Terence* m a ftibleqiient paiBige;* iiiei the teim rr* 

ligio/ut in a bad fenje 

' ' *^ Ut ftdtae et xnifere oxanet fumus 
Religiofsc," 

* Vol. L S ^ invidious % 
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invidious; that they are neither praifeworthy nor 
tilefuL But neither genius> duty, beauty, diiciplinet 
Couniel> vidory> nor eloquence, can be circuno^. 
icribed by any limits, for die greater and morb ei-^ 
tenfive they are, by fo much the more arc they 
entitled to praiie. 



Chap. X. 

fbi crder of a/king opmtu, as ohfervei in the Jenate. 

Difpute in thejenate between Caius Cajar the confide 

md Marau, Caf9, tvto c^jfitimd tbe wMe 4^ m 

/peaking. 

BEFOR£ the law which is now obierved in 
holding the fenate^ the order of taking the votes 
varied Sometimes his opinion was firft alkedr 

■ Taking the 'votes ^aried,'\ — Every thing relating to the Ro-i 
man fenate is accurately and elegantly mentioned by Middle* 
ton in tlie tra^ abovementioned. Originally it was the cnfloBl 
Ibr die oooAil fa& to ipeak bimfelT on die lubjeA introdvoed, 
and then toafit the opinions of the fenators by name, beginning 
widk thofc of the higheft rank. In the later ages of Rome, the 
conful paid the compliment to whomfocver he thought proper. 
G^lius treats more at length on this head. Book XIV. chap. vu. 
It appears tliat this compliment extended only to a few of tho 
conful's more intimate friends^ or near relations^ and that alier* 
wards the opinions of die fenators were regularly ^ed, acocnd* 
ing to their rank and ferity. 

^ who 
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who w^s firft cholen by. the Cenfor s to the fenaic i 
Ibmetimes theirs, who were the confubeleft; fome 
of the confuls, influenced by private attachment 
or connexion, p^d a compliment to fuch as thef 
thought proper, by alking their fentiments firfl:, 
contrary to the iifual cuftom. It was neverdiele^ 
obferved, that when the ufual cuftom was not fol- 
lowed, the fentiment of no perfon was aiked firlt^ 
but of confular dignity. C. Giaefar, in the confuU 
ihip which he held jointly with M. Bibulus, is faid 
to have afked the fentinlents of four only, contrary 
to the ufual cuftom. Of thcfvi four, the firft he 
aflced was M. CraiTus, but after he had betrothed 
his daughter to Cneius Pompey, he began to put 
the queftion firft to Pompey. Tiro, the freedman 
of Cicero, relates that he afllgned tlie reafon of this 
to the fenate, which he affirms that he had heard 
from his patron! This thing alio Capito Ateius 
has recorded, in the book which he compofed on 
the Senatorial Office. In the fame book of Capita . 
this alio appears:—" Caius Caefar the conful,*' he 
relates, " alked the opinion of M. Cato. Caro 
was unwilling that the matter in qii^flion fhould be 
accompliflied, becaufe it did not fecm falutary co 
the ftate. In order to protrad the matter, he made 
a long oration, and was taking up the whole day in - 
ipeaking. It was the privilege of every fenator, 
when aiked his opinion, to lay on every fubjeA 
whatever he pleafed% and as long as he liked. 

Caefar 

• tf^hate^er /&^/^^^.]— Unlike the cuftom v.-ifely eflab!i{hcd 
in our houfes of parliament, a fenator of ancietit Rome, whca 
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Csefar the conful called the meffenger % and ordered 
Cato, as he did not make an end, to be feized whilft 
Ipeaking, and carried to prifon. The fenate rofe, 
and accompanied Cato to the prifon. This excit- 
ing an odium, Ca^far defifted, and ordered Cato to 
be difcharged." 

called upon to deliver his opinion, might leave die fubjeft in 
qneiHon, attd expatiate as he pleafed upon anyr other. This is 

a/Terted, as well by our author as by Tacitus : ** Licerc patri- 
bus quoiics jus fcntentiae dicendx accepi/Tent, quae vellent cxpri-' 
mere, rclationemque in ea pollulare.'* — Ann. 13, 14.— The fe- 
nators were allowed, whenever they had the power of declaring 
thdr opinions, to introduce whatever they thought proper, and 
to require a difcuffion of it. 

' MeJfnger,]^Thit word in Ladn is viator, which feems in 
every refpeft to correfpond with what wc nnderftand by mef- 
ftnger. Perhaps I might with equal propriety have tranflated 
viator by apparitor, or fummoncr, for which latter word we 
have the authority of Shakfpeare. The great men of Rome, rc- 
iiding at their villas, kept thefe viatores ormeflengers to come for 
them when any quellion of particular importance was debated. 
Many examples are recorded in the Roman hiftorians, befides 
the prefent, of the time wliich ought to have been employed in 
ferious deliberation about the welfare of the ftate, being con- 
fumed in ufckls and impertinent fquabbles among the fenators. 
Happy would it be, perhaps, if the fenators of modem timea 
were always free firom imiilalr irapmtations* 
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Chap. XI. 

Certain more refined obfervations of Arijioxenus upon 
Pjibagsras^ tviik fome fimUar remarks rf Plutarch 
m the Jam Juhje^. 

AN opinion equaUy andent and &lfe progref-' 
fively prevailed, that Pythagoras the philofo- 
pber did not eat animal food ' % that he alfo ab* 
ftained from beans^ in Greek xu^jupf. The poet 
Callimachus was of this opinion~^^ Not to touch 

■ Animal yW.]— Every particular which has been recorded 
of the life Pythagoras either interefling in itfelf, or of any 
importance to morals or to meoy will be Ibund in Dr. Enfield'a 
sfidfol Ififlory of Philofopby. Among other ejctraofdinary things 
told of this wonderful man» it it fidd, that he once prevented 
an ox from eating beans by whifpcring in its ear. It is very 
probable, that the founder of a feft, anxious to diftinguifh him- 
ielf, and to fet apart his dffciples from the reft of mankind^ 
ihooid enjoin them many peculiaritieii» which, if reafon does not 
diiapprove* it cannot pofliUy admire i aad> indeed* fome a^ of 
extravagance, which the vulgar and muniwined might revere at 
cficQs of exttfaord&iary wifdom^ But it will not be aflertedt 
that a fuperior mind, like that of Pythagoras, intended any 
thing more by forbidding certain articles of food, than to incul- 
cate the neceffity and the advantage of fyilematic temperance. 

fiayle is of opmion, that the authority and aiTertion of Arif* 
tOHeniM, at here i^orded, is of no great weight. It is certain 
(fee Herodfytns Book II.) diat die <^Egypdaas fcnipaloafly ab- 
flmned from beans, and h is equally notorious ^t Pythagoras 
borrowed many gf his ideas and dogmas from the Egyptians, 

' S J bcaasj 
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beans, nor to eat of any thing having blood % as 

Pythagoras has commanded, fo do I/* 

Agreeably to the fame opinion, Cicero in his firft 
book of Divination has theie words : — ' • 

** Plato dirc(5ls to go to fleep with the body fo 
circumftanced that the mind may be free from per^^ 
turbation or deiuiion. For which reafon it was fup- 
pofed that the Pythagoreans were forbidden to eat 
beans, becaufc this food has a certain vnndy quality 
injurious to thofe who feek mental compofure.'* — 
Thus far Cicero ; but Ariftoxenus S the muiician, who 
was very curious with refpeft to ancient literature, and 
a difciple of Ariftotle, in the book which he has left 
concerning Pythagoras, affirms that this philofo- 
pher ufed no vegetable more frequendy than beans, 
becauie this food gradually relieved the bowels. I 
have added the words of Ariftoxenus Pytha- 
goras gready preferred beans to other kinds pf 

» ■ 

• Having ^/W.]— -The reading of this pafiage has been dir^ 
puted. Bentley recommends the reading of «6«t«»» without 
life, or not having Iife« and othep commentators vindicate va* 
nous readings. Gronovius ridicules the reading of Bentley* 
and recommends mvmv^ov. EpiefhiSi with greater plaufibility» 
Would read aQiuixety non animalia. 

' Jrijhxenus,'] — This writer was not only excellent with rc- 
fyc€L to mulical accompiilliment.s, but he wrote various books on 
mifcellaneous fubjeds.*— >See Athensus> Book XIV. I befort 
obferved* that fiayk treats the opinion of AriiloxeBos on th^ 
fubjefl with ibme contempt; and whoever wiihes to fee the 
opinions of various learned men on the fubjed difcui&d in dui 
chapter, will do well to confult Baylc, at the article Pythagoras. 
According to Suidas, Ariiloxcnus was the author of 453 vo- 
lumes I he lived in the time of Alexander the GrpaC His trea* 
die on muiic was republiihed by Mear£us* 

pulfe, 

V 
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pulfcj as being of an adive and purgative quality ^ 
he therefore particular^ ufed it/' 

The fame Ariftoxenus relates, that he lived much 
tipon very young pigs and kids. This he appears 
to have learned from Xenophllus, the intimate 
friend of Pythagoras^ and from certain others who 
were advanced in years, and lived not long after the 
age of Pythagoras. What he fays of animals is 
•confinned by Ale3ds^ in. the comedy which is 
called the Life of Pythagoras. As to his not eat- 
ing beans, the eauie of the miftake feems to be 
a verfe of Empedocle?, of the Pythagorean fc£b, to 
chis effed 

Oh miferable, moft miferable men, keep your 
hands from beans/' 

Many have thought that xuayMf there meant only 

pulfc i but they who have examined the vcrfes of 

♦ jiJfxis,'] — This poet has been mentioned already in the fe- 
cond book : of the coined/ here alluded to, (wo fragments only 
femaiii. They are foond in the Excerpta of Grodns. I fabjotif 
diem« as they km pertinent a« to tiie fidjed df this chapter, 
and ftemingl/ appl/ to the peodiarittes cf the Pythagorean 
feft:— 

^ iMTif^v Nvi^tf SM )i srijic 

(Take) a cup of pure water^ if you driuki( cru<d# 
It will be harih and iinpalauble." 

** It was neceffary to endure for a time want of food«flth. 
Cold, Bern, fonw, and not waflung." 

S 4 Empe 
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JEmpedogles with more diligence and fagacity fay^ 
that in this paflage the word fignifies teJHaiU^ and 
that they, according to the Pythagorean cuftom, 
were by an occult and fymbolic meaaiog calkd 
kuamii becaufe of a prolific and generative nature. 
From which lat^r propertyj Empedocles in this 
verfe does not wifli to deter men fix>in eating 
beans, but from indulgence of cxcefTive venery. 
Plutarch alfoj a man pf g;reat authority as a teacher» 
in the firft book wMch he wrote on Homer> af^ 
firms, that Ariftotle wrote the fame thing of the Py- 
fhagoreafis, that diey did not abfiain from eating 
animals, but only from a fmall part of them* — The 
words of Plutarch^ as th^ matter is curious^ are 
here fubjoined 

Ariftotle fays that the Pythagoreans abftamed 
from the private parts, the heart, the fea urchin, 
and certain fimilar things^ ufing all others indifcri* 
minately/' 

But Plutarch in his Sympofiacs afferts, that the 
•Pythagoreans abftained from certain filhes. It is 
notorious that Pythagoras himlelf was accuftomed to 
fay, ^t he .was originally Euphorbus^ Thefe 
things, therefore, are more remote than what Clear- 
chus and Dicaearchus have handed down to me<» 

' Mn^ierim,"] — - This is ridisuled by Tertullian, but is af« 
firmed with much folcmnity by Diogenes Laertius, and the Scho— 
liaft to Apolkmifis Khodtut* The nHSntiaii is addiMed by 
lions writers on the fubje^ to prove t|iat Pythagofas owe4 
aiQch of his reputation to hnpoftare, for why, it is aiked» did he 
pretend to thefe, and fimilar wonders, but that he might more 
eafily impofe uppn (he credulity of an ignorant and fuperftitio^ 
people? 
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mory, that he was afterwards Pyrander, then Calli- 
clea, then a courtezan of very beautiful alpeft, 
whofe name was Alee, 



Chap. XIL 

Cenjbrial marks and animadverftons found in ancient mo-- 
numentSj worthy of remembrance* 

IF any one permitted his land to run to wafte, 
and did not plough or keep it in order, or if 
any one had neglefted his trees or vineyard, it was 
not with impunity j it fell within the cenfor's au- 
thority, and the cenfors degraded him. Alfo, if any 
Roman knight had a horfe out of condition, or un- 
leemly to look on, he was fined for impolitia, 
which is the fame as if you were to lay incuria, or 
want of care. There are good authorities for both 
thcfe circumftances, and M. Cato has frequently at- 
tefted them. 

* 

The proper and original jurifdiftion of the cenfors feems to 
have been intended to extend to the immoralities, extravagance, 
and vices of the citizens. This they were authorized to do, 
without refpedl of rani? or fortune, and they folemnly fwore to 
difcharge their duty without partiality. But, after alJ, it feems, 
that the punifhment of the cenfors did not extend very far, nor 
was it confidered as of very ferious importance ; it was often re- 
filled, and often revenged. It might always be removed by an 
appeal to the people, if unjuftly inflifled ; and it does not appear 
to have endured beyond the limits of the cenfor*s year of office. 
A cenfor, who undertook to expel Metellus from the fenate, was 
by him, when tribune, ordered to be thrown from the Tarpeian 

rock,^ 

» 
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rock* which punifhment would certainly have been infliftcd, if 
the other tribunes had not refcued the vidim from the wrath of 
their colleague. This* however* it tnuCl be acknowledged* was a 
fad which happened a long time after the firft creation of the of- 
loe. 



Chap. XIII. 

fbe founds Iff JbUesy modi m a particular 
curi tboji affiSed witb the Jciaiica. 

IT has been credited by many, and has been 
handed down to memory^ that when the punsof. 
the fciatica are moft fevere, they will be afluaged by 
the loft notes of a flute player. I have very lately 
read, in a book of Theophraftus, that the melody of 
the flute, flcilfuUy and delicately managed, has power 
to heal the tntes of vipers. The fame is relat)ed in 
a book of Dcmocritus, which is entided " Of 
f lagues and Peftilential Diforders/' In this he iayi, 
that the melody of flutes is a remedy for many hu- 
man complaints. So great is the fympathy betwixt 
the bodies^and the minds of men, and betwixt the 
maladies and remedies of mind and body. 

On pcrufing this chapter, the Italian remedy of mufical found* 
for the bite of the tarantula will occur to every reader. How 
^reat« or how particular the fympathy may be betwixt the bo^ 
dily organs of men and the afie^ons communicated to tfat 
brain, by the means of the auditory nerve«, is a queftion mucli 
loo fttbtle ibr my capacity to inreftigate; One fimple operatkm 
•fhanaonyAma capable of obvioiMJud fau&fa^gr^ explana- 
tion* 

4 
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< • » 

* 

Chap. XIV. 

JbufidaU fif lhfiiliiu Mancinus tbi adiUj md Mamha 
ahe towrkw : tie iv&nls of tbi decree rftbe ttilmnes 

• to whom Mamilia appealed. 

* • • 

m 

AS I was reading die ninth book of the Conjee* 
tures of Ateiu^ Capito on Public Decifions, I 
met with a decree of the tribunes full of ancient 
gravity. I therefore remembered it; It was upon 
this occafion> and to this purport. — ^A. Hoftilius 
Mancinus was curule aedile. He fummoned Ma- 
milia the courtezan before the people^ becaufe he 

• 

don. Agitation of mind will often occafion, and alwayt !»* 
ereafe, the difeafe called fever, and indeed many other com- 
plaints to which the body is liable. As far as mental agita- 
tion is concerned, moll men muft have felt that it is in the power 
of foft and tender mufic to foothe and comfxife it. The cure of 
tiie bitt.of the tarantula by nmiic is not enough anthenticated : 
wliat icems moft difficcdt to be compfehended is, that die fiunf . 
kind of mofic is not always fooceftfid i one peribn requires one 
inftrument, and one another.— See Mead on poifoRs.— To all 
perfons thus affected quick mufic is, however, indifpenfable. The 
do&ot obferves, that qo one was ever known to be cured by 
flow or penfive harmony. The curious reader will find two ex-r 
traordinary anecdotes of fevers cured by mufic, which had no 
connexion (apparently) with the wounds of poilbnous animals^ 
in the sjd volftne of the Gentleman^s Magazine; and the 
lover of poetry has a beautiful defcription of the efledls of mu- 
fic in exciting the paffions of rage and love in Dryden's ode. — 
See alfo Bayle, article Gondimel, where many entertaining 
anecdotes of the various effeds of mofical founds are recorded. 
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was wounded from her tportmenc ' by a done in 
Che night, and he Ihewed the wound which the ftone 
had made. Mamilia appealed to the tribunes of the 
people^ To them ihe related, that Mancinus came 
€0 her houfe at an unleafonaUe hour $ (he was not at 
liberty to receive him into her apartments & andf on 
his endeavouring violently to break in, he was re* 
pelled with ftones. The tribunes decreed that the 
sdile was properly driven from the place, where he 
ought not to have appeared with a garland *. They 
alfo prevented the aedile from appealing to the 
people. 

Chap* 

* 

* ^artmM,] — The word, in the edition of Gronovius, is ta- 
bulate ; it if read in other places ambnlacro, which Solinus ad 
Salmafium comfis to aaibalsr^ widch would fi|;nify, as he 
walked $iloag* 

* XFir/A agm4mkt,']'^ThMlt Is, vnA aurke of intemperance;. 
For in a drinking party it was always cuftomary to wear gar» 
lands^ as appears perpetually in the claflic writers. The sdile 
was alio guilty of another impropriety. It was particiiUrly the 
province and duty of his office to regnlate tamns and houies of 
iU fiune. Seneca* in hb traft De Vita Beata» calls biodMlib bgr 
an elegant periphrafi«» loca aedllem metocada* places learii^ 
the acdile* And yet in the Afinaria of Plautos, Argyfippns 
threatens Cleaereta the bawd, that he will prefer a complaint 
ngainil her ad tres viros. The tres viri appear to have been a 
kind of fuperior watch* who took care of the ftxeets by night. 
Ovid tells OS* that at an caiiy period of life he was defied to 
this office:^ 

** Deque viris quondam pars tribua una fuL" 

The pardadar condition and drcmnftances of coarteaviif (flW^ 

retrices) at Rome, Is explained at length by Briflbnius, in hit 
kame4 veteri BStv^ Nu^tiarum et J^re Connufai- 
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I 

Chap. XV. . 

Defence of an opinion in Salluji's hifiery^ which his 
enmies cciifwre with violence and titatigmiym 

THE elegance of Salhift*s ftyle, and his care in 
conftrudUng and giving a new turn to his ex* 
preffions, has eicked much invidkmfnelsi and wmf, 
even of fuperior minds, have bufied themfclves to dif- 
CQver and point out blemiflies^ carping at him with 
an equal degree of ignorance and malignity. There 
are certainly fqme things deferving reprehenfion« as 
that paflage in the hiftory of Catiline^ which caniea 
the appearance of negleft and hafte, — It is this « 

To me, indeed^ although an equal reputatioa 
by no means attends the writer and performer of ac- 
tions^ it feems in the firft degree difficult to record 
exploits. Firft, becaufe the ftyle fliould be equal 
to the fubjcdt fecondly, becaufe, when you point 
outfiiults, many will think you influenced by male- 
volence and envy. When you expatiate on the 
great valour and gloiy of the good, whatever any 
one thinks he himiHf could do, he J^ean with com* 

orum. It appears that courtezans were obliged formally to 
leave their names, and intimate their profeiEon, at the sedile'a 
luNife or office.*— See a canons paflage in TadCQs : " Ve(lil]4» 
pnetoria fiunilia gemta» licentiaai ftupii 4^tui ^Mn vnlgavs* 
mom inter veteret recepto.''— ^ VeiHlki, bom of a pttridaii 
ftaiilx* had made ienown her pfol^^ at the fl^Bki« aocofding 
IQ a Qoftom of oar anccilors 

plaecncy ^ 
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placencjTi all beyond this, he deems feigned and 
falfe." 

He propofedy they objedj to relate the caules 

•why it appeared difiicult to record exploits ; but • 
firft, without relating any caufe> he makes complaints. 
For it does not feem to be a caule why hiftory 
Ihould be a difficult work, that they who read, either 
feUely interpret what is written, or do not believe 
it to be true. The expreflion, they fay, of difficulty 
is liable and obvious to mi(interpretation ; becaufe 
that which is diflfcult, h lb from the difficulty of 
the work itfelf, not from the miftaken opinions 
of Others. This is what thefe mal^olent objeftors 
urge. ' But Salluft ufes the word ardtium^ not for 
what is difficult only, but what the Greeks calT 
$\)c-yj^B<; and yaXitrov^ which is not difficult alone, 
but troubiefome, inconvenient, and intradable, with 
the meaning of which words die expreffidn of Sal- 
luft abovementioned is perfc61:ly confiftent. • 

C H A F. 

The ftyle of Sall'jfl cxcrcifcd the critical f>.gacity of many 
wrltci's, both in ancient and rr.odern times. The elegant Afinius 
Pollio reprehended liini as too fond of old and obfolcte words. 
■ " Stfc Suetonius*— ^rom which imputation he i» again ably vin* 
dicated by Bayle^-^e the article RATVAOB.<^Agaiii»DFi 
Blair, in his lediaresy affirm of Salluft, that he attended more to 
the elegance of hi* narrative, than to the unfolding of fecret 
caufcs and iprings. It is, perhaps, a more ferious accufation 
againll him, that he, who in his writings declaimed againil im- , 
morality and vice, was himfclf a very profligate charadler. Ha 
wet A^enmly aoculed of adultery beftt^e the pnetor, and feverely 
reprehended by the oenlbr in a fall fenate for his profligacy* 
The expre&n of Mr, Gibbon on this fiibjeft is kmsiikaA ingn* 
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Crap. XVI. 

Of certmn fB^ds dccHmd by Varro and Nigidius, cm-* 
trary to the ufual cufiom : Jme cxatnples of the fame 
kind from the ancUnts. * 

n 

WE find that M. Varro, and P. Nigidius, 
the moft learned of the Romansj invariabljr 
laid and wrote fenocuis, domuis, and fludub, which 
is the genitive cafe^ regularly from ienatus, domus, 
and flu6hi8 1 whence in like manner thejr (aid, fe- 
natui, doniui, fluftui, &c. This verfe alfo of Te* 
rencei the comic poe^ is in the older books thus, 
written:-— 

Ejus anms <^inor cau& quae eft mortua.** 

Some of the old grammarians have wifhed to 

ftrengthen this their authority by thus reafoning *• 
that every dative cafe lingular, ending in if not like 
the genidye lingular, this latter is formed by adding 

r 

( 

lar.— ** The hiftorian Salluft, who ufefully praftifed the vices 
which he has fo eloquently cenfured, employed the plunder of 
Numidia to adorn his palace and his gardens oh the Quirinat 

Whatevmr his vkos nay have bwa, to which I make aUn* 

with regret, the chara^er of Salltift as a writer ftands hx 
above my praife, and his writings will continue to be read with 
admiration aad inftrudion, as long as a combination of ilrength 
with ekgance ihali be confidered as tlie excellence of hiftorica)' ^ 
compofition.*-^ From this rank/' to borrow aa cxpreffion of 
f hilippus Carolus, ** which he has always enjoyed* there exift 
BO ccidbn 1^ have power to remoFe him." 
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as patri, patris j diici, ducis ; cacdi, ciedis. When^ 
therefore^ they urge in the dative cafe^ we iay^ hutc 
ienatui, the genitive (ingular from this, is not fenatus 
but fenatuis. But all do not allow that in the dative 
cafe it ought to be ienatui radier than fenatti ; as 
Lucilius in this cafe ufes vidtu and anu^ not vidui 
and anui :— - * 

Q^d fumptum atque cpulas vidlu praeponis 
^ honefto.'' 

r 

In another place he &ys, anu noceo. Viii^ alibt 

in the dauve cafe ufcs afpedbu, not alpcftui— 

Teque afpeftu ne fiibtrahe noflro/' 

And in the Georges— 

Quod nec concubitu indulgent.'* 

Caius Csefar alfo, whofe authority refpeding the 
Latin language is very great, fays in his And-Cato 
— Unius arrogan:ia^, fuperbiasque, dominatuque." 
Alio in his third Oration againft Dolabella-*^' Ibi 
ifti quorum in asdibus fitnifque pofita et honor! erant 
et ornatu." Likewife in his books on analogy, he 
thinks all wotds of this kind are to be writMi 
without the i. 

Perpetual examples of this oikge of the ablative of die fburtli 
declenfion, inftetd of the dative^ occur ia Vii|^, Ckevo^ Cmbr^ 
and the beft Latin writers. Rntgnrfim has cottcadl taboW 
of this Nigidias, and illnftrated them widi notes* Ovlar cer** 

tainly wrote two books againft Cato ; his books of analogy arc 
mentioned by Suetonius^ but no fragments of the works here al« 
Ittded to remain. 

I 

C If A P. 
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Chap. XVII. 

Of the nature of certain f articles which, prefixed to 
verbsy appear to become loftg without elegance or fro* 
priety, difcujfed by various injiances and argumnts. 

T N the elevendi of Lucifius arc thefc verfcs 

Scipiadas magna improbus objiciebat Afelt- 

lus 

Luftrum illo cenibre malum infeUxque fuiffe/'. 

I have heard many read objiciebat with the o long, 

which they fay they do to preferve the metre. The 
iame has alfo in another place— 

" Et jam 

Conjicere in vcrfus diftum prasconia volebam 
GranI," 

Here alfo the firfl: prepofition of die verb is long, 
far the lame reafon. Again, in his fifteenth-— 

Subjicit hinc huiniiem et fufier&us pofteri* 
orcm.** 

They read fubjicit with the u long, becaufe in an 

heroic verfe the firfl fyllable cannot pro|>erly be 
ihort. Thus> in the Epidicus of Plautus they proi^ - 
nounce as a long fyllable 

Age nunc jam, oraa te, Epidice, et pallium in 
coUum conjice,** 

Vol. L • ' T ' Uuvc 
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I have alfe heard fubjicit in Virgil pronounced long 
by maoy.— 

Et jam Parnafia laurus 
Parva fub ing^nti matris ie futgicic umbra." 

But neither oi, nor the prepofidon /ui, have the 
nature of a long fyMablc, nor indeed cafi^ unlefi 
when llich letters follow it as are found in the words 
€mifiiimi and imrfnii » or when the letter )i is cut 
off, as Salluft fays, " coopertus faciftoriius.'*'^But in 
thefe inftances whidt I have adduced, the metro 
may be perfect, and thefe prepofitions not made 
barbaroufly long, for in thefe words the fecond 
letter fliould be written, not with one but two S» 
For the word to which the abovc-mcndoned par- 
ticles are prefixed, is not ido but jacio, and does 
not make the perfedl kit but jecU, This, being 
compounded of the letter a, changes a into i> as 
in the words infilio and incipioy and thus has the 
force of a confonant. For which reafon this fyl- 
lable, pronounced a litde broader and longer, does 
not fuffer the iirit fyllablc to be fhort, but makes it 
long by pofidon, and therefore the meafure of the 
verfe, and the regularity of the pronunciation, re- 
mains. What I have faid, tends to Ihew that in 
- this paflagc of the fixth book of Virgil — 

Eripe me his invide mails, aut tu mihi tenam 

Injice — " 

hyiee is to be pronounced and written as above- - 

mentioned, unlefs any one Ihould be fo pcrverfe 
as in c^ .word alio to make the prepofition in long^ 
fcr the fake of tjie metre* In o^kiius, dierefore, 

we 
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T»e afk by what reafon the 0 is made long, fince 
this word is deduced from the verb obicio^ and 
is by no means finnilar tsf motus, derived from 
nioveo> where the is pronounced long. I re- 
member that Sidpicius Apollinarisj, a man of pro- 
found eruditk>(i> pronounced obicis and obicibMs 
with the 0 ihort^ and fo tiled to read this paflage in 

<^ Qua vi ng^aria aka. tumj^anc 
Obicibus rupcis." 

But the kxtcr i, which as I reawked ought to be 
douUe in the word, he pronounced a Utde ftiUer 

and longer. It is confiftent, therefore, that Juinces^ 
which is compounded as tMcesy fhould be pro* 
liounced with the u Ihort. Ennius, in his tragedy 
called Achilles, ufes Jubices for the high parts of the 
air beneath the firmament, in diefc ytt&A 

Per ego deum fublimes fubices, humidus 
Unde oritur imber fonitu fevo ct fpiritus." 

Yet you will hear many read this with the u long. 
This very word is ufed by M. Cato with another 
prepofirion, in the orarion he made concerning his 
confulflaip :— Ita hos fert ventus ad priorem Py- 
lenaeum quos projicit in akumi" and Pacuvius like- 
vofe, in his Chryfes— Promontgrium cujus lingua 
in aji^im projidt." 

Hie line* whici are in the beginning of this chapter cmref 
Bodcff icable pun— Uterally tranflated they havethi* meamB^^ 

T a 
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The tupid Afellus objeaed to the great Sdpio, that when 
he wa3 cenibr 

The luftrum was bad^ and inaufpicious.'^ 

AfeHtts was thcoognomen of the Sempfoaian fiunHy* anif Seni*> 
pronins AfeUio was tribune of the people, and wrote an account 

. of the Numantine war, which was condufted by Publius Scipia 
Africanus. But Afellus alfo means an afs ; Lucilius may there- 
fore be underHood to mean, " A great afs obje^ked to Scipio, &c." 
—The jeft is faid to have been Scipio's own. Afellus was 
boaiting of ibmething he had done; when Scipio obferved» 
« Agas AMoQ," that u, You aded filce AMm,'* or like an 
afs. 

The cenfors took a furvey of the people every five years, on 
which occafion they performed a folemn lufl ration, or facrifice of 
cxplatioa for the people; whence the word luibum was ufed ta 
fignify a term of five years. 

The matter of this long chapter^ Carolus oblenres* 

may be conveyed in very few words.—- The prepofitions ob». 
con> {uh, in, are naturally ihort> but are by many of the old 
wrkcis ufed long*. 



Chap. XVIIL 

Smc things tjf Jfricanus tbt- Elder taken from bifory^ 

ivorthy of notice. 

HOW much Scipio Africanus the Elder' ex- 
celled in the fplendor of his wtaes; of how 
lofty and dignified a mind^ and of bow great conH- 

denc<r^ 

. * The anecdotes here recorded of thb illu&ioas diaiafler 
convey a folemn and important lellbn. We firft learn, that th» 
iniirmitie»-of loankind have been much the fame in all ages, aad 

'in 
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dence in himfefi' he was, is ctvident from a mxildtude 

of his fayings "and exploits. Among which are 
thefe two -examples of his boldnefs and vait fupe- 
riority:— When M. Naevhis, a tribune of the people, 
publicly accufed him, and affirmed that he had re- 
ceived money from king Antiochus, that peace 
might be made with him in the name of the Roman 

in all fbnns of goverament. The iplendoar of Sciplo's vie* 
tones, and the advantages which he obtained Ibr his countfy# 
could not proteft him from the murmurs of the envious, and 

calumnies of the mean. We learn alib, that there is no fecurity 
^gainil injury tOr reproa^h^ but the confcioufnefs of ^tegrity and 
yirtae :-*» 

^ Juftum et tcnaccm propofiti virum 
Non civium -ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inftantis tyranni 
Menti quadt folida, neque aufter 
Dvoi inqoietae tiirbidiis Adri^e 
, Nec fnlminantis magna Jovis nanus p 
$i fra&us iUabatnr orbb 
Impavidum ferienx rainse^// 

See.alfo the fame poet in another pkce 

** Hie murus aheneus efto 
Nil confcire iibij nulla pailefcere culpa." 

The ^i£ts here recorded are found alfo, wi|h little yaiiatipn^ 

in Livy, andin Valerius Maximus. 

The ufual mode of dividing plunder taken in war, as it pre- 
vailed amongil the primitive ^nd i^iore yirtuous Romans, wa4 
this :•— As it was colle^ed by the foldiers it was given into the 
cuftody of the qiueftor ; it was his duty aftenvards to diftribute it . 
again among (l the troops. It was neverthelefs in the power of 
the •generab to reward particular individuals and exploits, of 
which, however^ he fnight |}e ab^ged to render ^ fubfequent ^c- 
(Ount. 

' Ti people,. 
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{leopk, on mikltr and move acceptaUe cofidiHoind} 

with other criminal imputations, unworthy of fo gret^ 
a man; Scipio^ after a ifaort prefact, whidi the 
glory and dignity of his fife demanded*-^" Ro- 
mans," faid he, I remember this to be the day, 
when the Carthaginian Hannibal, the greateft op- 
pofer of our power, was overcome in a mighty 
batde by my arms, in Africa ; when I obtained fer 
you a peace^ and a viftory beyond your hopes. Let 
us not, then, be ungraceful to the gods, but let us 
leave this fellow bere^ and inftandy go and return 
thanks to almighty Jupiter." Having faid this, he 
turned about, and proceeded towards the capitd; 
On which, the whole affembly, who had met to de- 
cide on Scipio's conduft, leaving the tribune, foU 
lowed Scipio to the capitol, and from thence ac- 
companied him to his hoyfe with joy aixl Ibleixu^ 
acclamadons. 

' There is faid alfo to be an oration fpoken by Scipiq 
on this occafion ; but they who doubt its s^uthen* 
ticity do not deny that, thefe were the words of 
Scipioi whigh I have mentioned* There is another 
memorable aftion related of him ! — Two popular 
tribunes, whofe names were PaetiHus, induced, as it 
is faid, by M. Gato, die enemy of Scipio, to harafe 
and accufc him^ infifted with great vehemence in 
the fenate, diat he i}iouId ^e ap acraunt of ^ 
money of Antiochub, and of the plunder which he 
had uken in tliat war. He had been iieutenaQt tq 
his brother' S% Scipio Afiaticusj imperator in dutt 
province. Then SGi|)i0| rifuig, produced a bopk 
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from his bofom *, and affirmed, that every particu- 
lar, both of the money and all the plunder, was 
contained in that book. They infifted that it 
Ihould be read aloud, and depofit«d in the treafury. 

That I will not do," faid he, nor will I fo infult 
myfelf." He then, in the prefence of them all, tore 
the book in pieces ; being heinoufly offended that he, 
to whom the republic owed its glory and preferva- 
tion, fhould be called upon to account for money 
and plunder taken in war. 

* From his ^^w.]— The toga, when held up by the left hand, 
• made a kind of pocket at the breaft, in which any thing might 
be kept. Turnebus has a chapter in his Adverfaria on this par-' 
(jcular wprd, fin us, byt it feems piore fubtle than fatisfadlory. 



C H A XIXp 

What M. VarrOy in his Logijloricunty wrote on rejlrain^ 

ing children in their food, 

IT appears from experience, that children, if in- 
dulged with excefs of food, or of fleep, become 
dull, fo as to have the ftupifying effefts of a le* 
thargy, and that their bodies do not attain a proper 
degree of fize or fl:rength. Many phyficians and 
philofophers have faid this, as well as M. Varro in 
his Logiftoricum, whiqh is entitled " Capys, or the 
Education of Children." 

This obfervation, with refpeA to the food of children, feems 
too plain to be controverted. The book of Varro here men- 

X 4 tioned 
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you are in lb much bettier plight than your horfe 

Bccaufe,' he replied, * I take care of myfelfi 
'whUA my horfe is mder the csirt of my vile (lave 
Statius.' — The anfwer was not deemed fufficiently 
refpeAful, and they degraded him according to cuf- 
tom." — Statius is a fervile nanie, and many flayca 
among the ancients were fo called. Cascilius, the 
writer of comecUes, was a celebrated (lave, and was 
firft called Statius ' , afterwards this was made a cog- 
nomen, and be was named CaDciiius Statius. 

* 8tattuj,]'^li is alfo imagined by fome that Papinius Sta- 
tius the poet was originally of a fervile condition. 

The office of cenfor, with ail the rigour of it& ancient difci* 
pline, was endeavoured to be revived by the emperor Deciaa^ 
in the peHbn of VnkriaOf but tn vaiiu The reader, pahap^ 
will be pleafed to iee whft Mr, Gibbon remarks on this ve« 
aerable office w 

** A cenfor may maintain, he never can reftore, the morals 
of a ft ate. It is impoftible for fuch a magiftrate to exert his 
authority with benefit, or even with effcft, unlels he is fupported 
hj a qtuck fenfe of honour and virtue in the minds of the people, 
by a decent reverence for the public opdnibn, and by a train of 
ufeful prejudices, combating on the iide of nauonal manners. 
In a period when thofc princip'^Ies are annihilated, the cenibrial 
jurirdi(ftinn muft either fmk into empty pageantry, or be COH" 
verted into a partial inftrument of vexatious oppreilion.'* 

The obfer\'ations of Montefqideu on the office of cenlbr aro 
yery valuable. 
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Chap, I, 

y7?e fhilo/bpher Mujonius cmfufes, the commendations^ 
paid to a fbUofiifhir whenJpeMng^ iy hud ofclama* 

tions a^dnoijy com^limentff 

IHAVB heard, diat Mulbnitis ' the philofopher 
ufed CO make this remark, " When a philo- 
fophet encourages, adyiles, perfuades or reprehends, 

or difcufles any thing of philofophic difcipline, if 
fiiey who bear him pour out trite and vulgar 
pratfes without any reftraint or delicacy, if they cry' 
out% and extrayaganpiy a^eded by liis face- 

I tioiis 

• ? Mtifinius.']r-T'Vhtr^ were two eminent men of this name. 
One is mentioned by Philoilratus, in his life of Apollonius, the 
other lived in the time of Julian. It is the former to whom 
Gellias alludes. Philoftratuf £iys, that hU love tif phUdfopfay 
ikvolwd him in di%iaoe and pin^ilim 

* J/ ihey cry o«/.]--Thc different siodet which the nioft,po<^ 
li/hed among men adopt to teftify their approbation of an clo« 
goent fpeaker, feem in a manner to defy the powers of reafon 
and argument to explain. Our Engliih word applaud comes 
from the Latin word plaudo, which fignifies to clap the hands,* 
^htiL was fihe.ifumier in whiqh the Ronians t^ftiied their appro* 

batioil 
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dous expreflfionsj his method of difcourfej and pard-' 
€ular nepeddonsy then you may know that die one 
Jiaa fpoken, and the other liftcned, without effedt ^ 
the fpeaker beipg rather a trumpeter, than a philo* 
fopher. The mind," fayjs he, " of one who hears a 

philofopheri 

IsasSen of what palled in' the theatre^ wHch is forcibly intimated 
]>y Cicero* in one of lii9 letters to Atiicos.-— Popalnm Ro- 

manum manus fuas hon in defendenda republica fed in plau- 
dtndo confumere." — " The Roman people wear out tbpir hand» 
not in defending their country, but in clapping,** 

MMton defcribes the approbadoa with which the fpcech of 
Mammon* in the fecond book, heard* thos >- 

" He Icarce had finiih'd, whenr fuch murmnr fiU'd 
Th' aiScmbly* aa when hollow rocks retain 

The foun^ of Uuftering winds, which all night long^ 
Had rous'd the fea, now with hoarfe cadence lull 
Sea-faring men o'er-watch'dj" ^c. &c. 

In another place, he reprefent? fhe fallen angels as riiing al{ 
H 0Ace« in approbation of tlie fpeech of Satan :r— 

*• A( once \yith him they rofe j 
Theii' rifing all at once was as the foun4 
Of thunder hearf remote/' 

Which mode of expreffidn intimate^ they . aB rofe by one 
fttdden inftantaneotis impuUe. 

In our houfes of parliament, the moft illuflrlous and moft ac- 
complifhed of our countrymen do not fcruple to exprefs their 
approbation of a fpeaker's eloquence by ^vociferating « Htarl 

Homer* ai|d after him Virgil, giye as to nnderftand that the 
profottndeft admiraiion of a fpeaker is indicated by iilence ; fi- 
milar to which is the idea pf Shikefpeare, who calls fUence*. 

the perfedleft herald of joy.'* 

^ toppydiiqnminatiQn w^smade by fome anonyjpous writer 

betwix^ 
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philofopher, if what is faid be ufeful and hl^t^y, 
and prefcribes remedies for inBrmities and vke, has 
iKiither leifure nor inclination for profufe and extra- 
vagant praifc. Whoever the hearer may be, iinlefs 
extraordinarily profligate^ he muft feel a kind of awe 

betwixt the different degrees of admiration felt by an audience, 
on feeing the exhibition of the charafler of Lear, by the iwa 
rivals for theatric (ame» Garrick and Barry 

" Two different modes the town adopts 
To praife their different Lears; 
To Barry loud huzzas they give. 
To Garrick only tears/^ 

■ 

Ovidalfo well diftinguiflies betwixt the apphufe paid to the 
eloqueoce of Ajax, and of Ulyifes. When Ajax had finiihed 
fpeaking, the audience exprefl^ their approbation aload ; but 
when Ulyiles ceafed> there was filence. It feems that the lively 

temper of the French nation indulges itfelf in the moll ve- 
hement and clamorous emotions on hearing any public fpenker 
whom they admire ; and fcruple not in their national ailembly 
to interrupt the mod ferloiis debates by tumultuous ac^lama- 
Cions. Allowing for the in£ae|ice of caftom> for national cha- 
vsiSter, and other external agencies^ I think I am joftified in 
concluding, that the ftronger and more* energetic the mind is, 
the Id's the paffions principally exercifed wi;l be openly dif- 
playe3. This idea receives fome confirmation frvom the faCt, 
that untutored ravages fuifer all the agonies of torture^ and con* 
ceal the deadlieft extremes of rage and revenge^ beneath a 
gloomy iilence ; and that fome nations did anciently, and do 
even now, rufli on to battle with fhouts and clamour* 'others 
with a felemn and awftil Silence. ' • ' 

It feems very difFicult, if not impoflible, to explain moft of 
thefe external modes of teftifying at the.inftant, approbation or 
diflil^e, from the principles of the aflbciation of ideas, or from 
reflexion; they feem rather the refult of the fenfation of the 
moment;* without any intervention of the memory or judgment. 

Vol. I. - T 7 whiUt 
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v^htlft the philofopher is fpeaking> muft iilently ex-- 
pcriencc emotions of lhame, of repentance, of plea* 
fure, and admiration. His countenance and fcnfi- 
bility win be varioufly changed and affe£ted» in pro- 
portion as the difcouffe of the philoropher fliall • 
have mterelled him> or awakened the ingenuous or 
moibid qualities of his mind. — He further bb- 
fcrved, that extreme praiie was not remote from 
admiration, but that the extremeft admiration did 
jiot produce words, but filence. — " For this rea- 
fon^' he condnued, the wifelt of poets makes 
thofe who heard UlyfTes relate, in a moft delightful 
manner, his travels, when he had finiihed ipeaking 
npt leap up with vociferous clamour, but he repre* 
fcnts them as being univerfally filent, as ifaftoniilxed 
and confounded with the foothing gratification of 
their ears, extending even to their power of vtt?* • 

ranee," 

« 



Chap. II, 
Of JBexander^s bmfe^ called Buc^balus. 

THE horfe of king Alexander was, y^appeai--. 
ance as well as in name> Bucephalus'. 
Chares has reported^ that he was bought for thir- 
teen 

» Buctphalusy'] — having a head like an ox ; from jSaj^ an ox, 
and KE^aAij, a head. A fpccies of ferpents v^ere called xi^«9it«» 
and the Athenians judici-cuily named fo. S.ee liefychius at 
the word itif v^ou ^2aiy partlciilar anecdotes and defcrip* 

dons 
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teen talents, and given to king Philip, a fum equal 
to three hundred and twelve thoufand fefterces of 
our money. Concerning this hoHe tt ieems worthy 
of being remembered, that when he was made ready 
and armed for battle, he nev«r would fufier himfelf 
to be mounted by any but the king. It is further 
memorable of this horfe^ that when> in. the Indiaa 
war, Alexander was mounted upon him, and per^ 
forming the nobleft exploits, he had careleisly en- 
tangled himfelf aonidfl: a phalanx of the enemy : 
ipears from all parts were heaped on Alexander^ 

tions of this horfe are to be found in Pliny and Qaintus Curtint. 
According to Salmafios in SdliiMiiii» it is dilpnted whether h9 
Ihonld not more properly be called Bucephalea. With refpeft 

to the price faid to be given for this horfc, it the lefs furprifes 
OS, when we remember how large a Aim was given in our coun- 
try for the famous Eclipfe. It is remarked alfo of this £clipfe« 
that in his outward form he was not very beautiful* bat eovA 
and lafge* as Somcd rather for ftrength than fpeed. 

According to PKny, Bucephalas would admit any other rider 
to mount him, as well as Alexander, except when lie was decked 
with the royal furniture. 

A feUertius was in our money worth aboot one penny 3 J far- 
things. A hundred thoufand feAertii are worth £. 8»072« 8/. 44/* 
Thefttm9therelbre»givenfbrBucephala8,wasabout^.24,3i4. is. 
as nearly as can be computed. 

The Chares mentioned in this chapter was of Mytilene, and 
wrote the life of Alexander. He is often quoted by Athena:us 
and by Plutarch. A fimilar faft is recorded by Homer* of the 
horfes of Achilles* who, when Achilles iirft returns to combat, 
are by Juno enabled io tell the warrior that they will bring him 
home that day (afe from the battle • 

" Achilles, yes, this day at leaft we bear 
Thy rage in fafety thro* the files of war* &c." 

and 
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and the horfe was covered with many and deep/ 
wounds^ in the neck and in his fide. Ready ta 
expire, and almoft exhauiled of blood, he bores 
Che king from the midft of the foe with a moft ra- 
pid pace, and having carried him beyond the reach 
.of their (pears, he dropped down, and, certain thac 
his matter was fafe, he breathed his laft, as if with 
the confoladon of human fenfibility. Upon this - 
king Alexander, having been viftorious in this war, 
built a city on this fpot^ andj in honour of his horfe, 
maoci it-Bucephalon. 



Chap* III. 

JPT^at was the original occafim which kd Protagoras 

to tbejludy of pbilojoj^bj. 

THEY fay that Protagoras^ a man eminent m 
his purfuits of learning, with whofe name 
Plata has infoibed his celebrated trad ^ when a 

' Ceithated traa,} *Protagoras> or the Sophift. This anec- 
dote is related by Plato, by Plutarch, and by Diogenes Laer- 
tius; but, as Gronovius remarks, by none fo fully as by Gellius, 
After Protagoras had fuccefsfuUy promoted the ftudy of philo- 
fophy, and was become rich, he was banilhed by the Athenians 
for his impiofis writings. His books were collected and barned 
puUidy in the market«place ; perhaps the firft example on re« 
cord of thb kind of pnmihrnent. He was loil at fea> in his paT*. 
lagier from Epi^us to Siuly. 

young 
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young man hired himfelf out to procure a liveli,« 

hood, and was accuftomed to carry burdens, whiclv 
fcrt of men the Greeks call ft;^G«f o/»«i, and we in . 
Latin iajuli. He was once carrying from the ad* , 
joining fields to Abdera, of which he was an inha« 
bitanty a number of fticks fecured together by a 
ifiort rope. It happened that Democritus, a citizen 
of the fame place, a man very highly reipedtable 
fer his virtue and philofophic attainments, as he was 
walking without the city faw him with this burden^ 
'Vfhich was inconvenient to carry and hold together, 
walking with eafe> and at a quick pace. He came 
near him, and contennpiated the wood, which wa$ 
put together and fecured with great (kill and judg- 
ment, he then alked him to refl; a litde; with which 
requed, when Protagoras complied, Democritus 
obferved of this heap, and, as it were, mafs of wood, 
that it was lecured by a fmall rope, and adjufted 
and poifed with a certain mathematical nicety : he 
enquired, who thus difpofed the wood; the other 
replied, that he had. He was then defircd to undo 
and place it a fecond time in the fame form ; which, 
when he had done, and put it a lecond time to* 
gether, Democritus, wondering at the acutenefs and 
the fldll of an unlearned man, Young man,'' faya 
he, as you have a genius for doitlg well, there are 
greater and better things which you may .do with 
me/'— He inftantly took him away, and retsuned 
him at his houle ; maintained him, inftruded him 
in phUofophy, and made him what he afterwards 
became. Yet this Protagoras was not an inge- 
\oL.l. V nuoMs 
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nuous * philofopher» though one of the moft ncutff 

of the fophifts ; for when he received a large annual 
iuai from his difdplesi he promifcd to inftraft them 

^ //9rf/»«0»/.]-^Mi]ton feems to have hat! thif idea ofzfo* 

jihi^s character in liis mind, when he defcribed the eIo<|iiClltc 
and accQtnpliihmenu of Belial 

«« Up tote 

Belial, In a6l more graceful and humane | 
A fairer perfon loft not heaven : he feem'd 
For dignity compos'd, and high exploit; 
But all was /alfe and hollow : tho' his tongue 
Dropt manna* and oonld make the worfe appear 
, The better r^oi^ to jperpkx and daih 
A^tnreft cofmiclt.'' 

Thett was aver/ diftinft line drawn in andent GieM be« 
twixt the fephlils and the phitofopliers. It was the pride of the 

fophills to difpute, as is here affefted of Protagoras, on either fide 
of any queftion ; the objefl and excercife of the philofophers 
was the inveftigation and defence of truth alone. The fophiils 
inllrufted and gave leftures for fee and reward; this the phiIo« 
faphers' difilained. The confeqoence of this was, that the ve- 
nerable d]gni[t)r of the chara^ and condnd of Socrates' eic- 
pofcd him to the ridicule and enmities of the fophifts, whofe in- 
fufficicncy in the attainments of the mind, and whofe want of 
fubftantial integrity, he conftantly endeavoured to point out to 
abhorrence and contempt. This Protagoras, his peculi«ritiee» 
and his dodrine^ have often been coofeunded with ]>iagOffas.~. 
€ee Bayle« article Diagoras. 

It may not be imperdnent to add, at the condufion of this 
chapter, that Ammonius Saccas, an illuftrious philofopher of the 
third century, and one of the principal inftrudors of Longinus« 
received from the fcurrilous Alexandrians the name of Saccas, 
0)ft, account of his having followed the fame empbyaeat wida 
Protagoras* of carrying burdens for his livelihood. 
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by what diipofiaon of words^ the weaker caule 

ihould be the ftrongeft, which thing he thus cx- 
pittflcd in Greekj to» irritt Aoye? xffirlM iromv. 



Chap. IV. — 

the fbrtffe iiMitiAcefimi* wbkb, tbcugb va* 
rioujly ufed by learned men in books, is not generally 



I AND Julius Faulus the poec^ a man the moft 
kamed in my lemembrance, were fitting in a 
Ihop* at the Sigillaria*. There lay for fale the 
. Annals of Fabius \ books of good and undiipyted 

antiquity, which, .the feller afferted, were perfect.. 

. From ihtJCoMxt it ihoBld icon that this wtu % 

meaning. It may aa well come fram worA>libfO!» to weigh«. 
as from liber» a book. 

• * Sigillaria,'] — Probably the name of a flreet in Rome, where 
things were expofed to fale. It comes from the word figillum, a 
iiiiaU image. Gronovlus, in a former note* fays> that the tradef*- 
men of Rome fold figilla, or tokens which were given m fiiend* 
Hup from one peribn to another. I think it will admit of ano* 
ther interpretation. It may mean a fign^ and not impoffibly that 
of the tutelar god which each tradefinan who had wares to fell 
C3cpofe4 before his doors. 

> -Fabius Piftor, who lived in the time of Hwuhftlf 

«nd wi;9le the hiHory of the Punic war* 

' U 2 BuC' 
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But a certain grammarian of the higher rank, beings 
'delired by a purchafer to examine the books, af- 
firmed that he had found one defeft in the bookie 
whilfl: on the contrary, the bookfeller offered to 
riique any pledge, that there was no &uk even in a 
fingle letter. The grammarian ftiewed, that in the 
fourth book it was thus written:—" Quapropter 
tum primum ex plebc alter confiil fiifhis eft, duoet^ 
vicejim amo S poftquam Romam Galli ceperunt/* 
i— It ought not, he £ud» to have been written 
duoetvicejimoy but duodevicefimo. For what is the 
meaning of duoetoU^fim ? -^Thc iame perfon, in 
aiiodier place, has written thus Mortuus eft 
anno duoetvicefimo, rex fuic annis viginti et unum/' 

• 

♦ Duoet*vicefimo /iff/ftf.]-— Duoetvicefuno anno means in the tw'O- 
and-twendeth year; duodevicefimo anno means in the eighteenth 
'ycarw*— This mode of expreilion, of which we have frequent 
caounples in the older wntera^ often tends to perplex chrooolo* 
logical cQiqpatidims thiit>-»teitn» ab confnhtn Coffi annii^ 
flMai, inthe ftcond petr nfter the confaUldp of Colbs; fe- 
cundns a rege, is die nesrt to the king^-^See tlus matter inge- 
t niouily difcaiTed, and fatisfa^rily explained, by Ferizonius in 
his Animadvexiiioiies Hiilorks. 



Chap/ 
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Chap. V. 

Sarcafm aimed hy the Carthaginian Hannibal againjl 

king Antiocbus. 

IN the old books of Memorials, it is^ recorded 
that Hannibal, the Carthaginian, facctioufly ti- 
diculed king Antiochus. The jeft was of this 
kind: — Antiochus difplayed to hinri in his camp the 
numerous forces he had collefted, being about to 
make war on the Romans, and he pointed to the 
troops covered with ornaments of gold and filver 

He 

■ Ornaments of gold and fil'ver.'\ — The defcription here given 
of the army of Antiochus refembles, in all refpefts, the condition 
of the praetorian bands^ in the more degenerate and corrupt 
ages of Rome. Indeed the progrefs of luxury, and its opera- 
tion on the human mind, feems to have been much the fame in 
all ages, and in all countries. As far back ^s Homer, we have 
accounts in the armies of the Greeks and Trojans, of indi- 
viduals diftinguifhed from all their other comrades by their ef- 
feminacy and luxury. Amphilochus, tlie leader of the Athe- 
nians^ is thus defcribed : — 

" Amphilochus the vain. 
Who, trick'd with gold, and glittering in his car. 
Rode like a woman to the field of war." 

The armour of Glaucus was of fine gold, whilft that of Diomed 
was of brafs.— See Vegetius for a particular account of the Ro- 
man difdpline, exercifes, and arms, in the earlier ages of the re- 
public j and the curious reader will be highly eniertuined by 

U 3 the 
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He fliewed alfo chariots armed with fcythes, an4 
elephants with their turrets, and his cavalry, which 
made a Iplendid fliow, with their harnefs, trappings, 
chains, and bracelets. The king then, exulting a; 
the view of fuch a numerous and fplendid army, 
tiirnei to Hannibal, and faid — Do you think that 
thefe can be compared widi, and will they be 
enough for the Romans ?*'— Then the Carthaginian, 
ridiculing the want of valour and of difcipline in thofe 
troops, armed in fo coftly a manner, — Enough 
indeed," he replied, "enough even if we fuppofe 
them as avaricious as poflible/*«*Nothing could be 
faid with more wit, or greater feverity. The king's 
queffion related to the number and fplendid prepara*- 
tion of his army Hannibal's anfwer referred only 
to the plunder. 

the contrail which Mr. Gibbon draws betwixt the ftate of the 
Roman armies in their firft inftitution and their decline. We 
have alfo in our own country an inftrudive lefTon of a iimilar 
kind* The a*rms depoiked in the Tower of London, which 
were undoubtedly worn and vfed by onr hardy fiirefiuihQrt» 
ahum in their Tcry afped our modem ibldiers. Neverdielels, 
we mull not be very, hafty in drawing our concluiions, fmce 
it i» the peculiarity of every age to talk of its degeneracy 
with a fort of afFeded humiliation and regret; nor can we 
remember without a fmile, that the heroes of Homer boaHed 
of their anceftors ftrength and valour* and lamented in mc ^ 
lancholy terms the comparative unworthinels of the times in 
which they themfttves were obliged to live. It b hardly ne* 
ceffary to add, that this fplendid army of Antiochus became aa 
«aiy prey to the more hardy Romans, 

m 

»^ 

Chap. 

t 
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Chap* VI. 



Of military crowns : — the corona triumphalisy obfi^ . 
JmaliSf €ifoicaj muraUs^ cajirenfts^ navalis^ cvi^s^ 
and oleaginca. 

'nr^HE miliury crowns were of various ]dnds* 



JL Of thefe the moft honourable are generally 
undeflVood to be^ the triumphal, the obfidional^ the 
•civic, the mural, the corona caftrenlis, and die 
naval crown. There is one alfo called corona 
ovalis, and laftly the oUve crown, which is worn 
by them who, though not in batde, yet obtain a 
^iumph^ The triumphal crowns were of gold, and 
lent to generals on the honour of a triumph ; this 
i;x>mmpnly is called the golden crown, Thefe an- 
ciently were of laurel, but afterwards were made of 
gold. The obfidional crown is that which they 
who have beqi delivered from a fiege give to. the 
commander who has delivered them : dus is made ' 
pf gcafs, and carp was tal^en that it ihould be 
foriqed of jgrals growing in th^ place in which |he 
jbefieged }iad been confined. This crown of grals 
the fenate ^4 people of Rome gave to Q^Fabius 
Maximus in the firft Punic war, becaufe he had de- 
livered Hoffie firoqi a fie^e^ The civic crown ' is 
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lhat which a citizen gives to another citizen who 
has faved his life in batde» in teftiinony of his life 

being preferved. This was made of leaves of oak, 
iince moft anciendy food and fiiftenance was fiir- 
nifted by the oak, even from the fcarlet oak, which 
kind of crown is next to the other, as appears in a 
comedy of Caecilius 

They are carried with an oaken crown, and 

foldiers vcft. 
Ye gods 1 who would believe it ?" 

But MalTurius Sabinus, in his eleventh book of 
Memorials, affirms, that a civic crown was given 
when he who iiad preferved a cidzen had at the ianie 
time killed an enemy, without quitting his rank m the 
batde otherwife the claim of a civic crown was not 
allowed. He fays, that Tiberius Cseiar being con* 
fuked, whether he could have a civic crown who 
had preferved a citizen in batde, and had alfo (lain 
two enemies, but had not kept the rank in which he 
fought, but that the enemy had pofiefled this, wrote 
back, that he did deferve a civic crown, becaufe it 
appeared, that a citizen was preferved by him on fo 
difadvantageous a fpot, that it cbuki not be nuun* 
tsuned even by thofe who fought with valour.^ 

what u mply detailed and explained by Kenne^ in his Romaa 
Attdqnitief^ by Adium, in lus Manners and Cufloms of the Ro« 
mans; and laftly by Lempriere, in his Claffical Didionary. The 

civic crown was the highcft in point of dignity, and was dif- 
tinguiflicd by extraordinary honours. It was worn on all public 
occaiions^ and at the theatre. The audience rofe up when he 
who wore it entered; not to mention mfny other marks iff £• 
mSar reveieneei . ' ' 

• * Luchis ' 
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Lucius Gellius^ a man of cenforian rank^ fays^ that 
Ciceio> when confiil, was prelentcd with this civic 
crown in the fenatc by the republic, becaufe by his 
adivity the molt atrocious conlpiracy of Catiline 
wa» detcAed and avenged. The mural crown is 
that which is given by a commander to him who 
firft fcales the waB,, and enters an enemy's city by 
aJOTault ; for this reafon it was adorned with what 
refennbled the battlements of a wall. The corona 
caftrenfis is what the general prelents to him who 
firft in an aftion enters the enemy's camp; this 
crown had the imprelBon of a paltiade. The n&- 
val crown is given to him who in a fea fight firft 
ix>ards a viefiel of the enemy ; this was imprefled 
with the beaks of fliips. The corona caftrenfis, tlie 
muralj and the naval crowns> were made of gold: 
the corona ovalis was of myrtle ; this was worn by 
commanders who entered the city with the honours 
of an ovation. An ovation^ rather than a triumph^ 
is granted when wars have not been formally de- 
dared, nor carried on with a regular public enemy $ 
w the enemy is rither mean or inglorious^ as in die 
cafe of flaves or pirates ; or a furrender being unex- 
pe&edly made, the vi&ory is without exerdon or 
bloodftied. To which facility they imagined the 
garland of Venus * to be adapted, as the triumph 

' feemed 

* Garland of The firft perfon who received this re- 

jvard of a bloodlefs viflory was Poilumus Tubertus. To this 
eteganfciifioiii I lecoUeft a beaudfiilsUaiionin (bine verfes on % 
kifi^by an anonymons author: 

* A rca4y 
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itemed to be ratJier that of Vemis tban of MarSt 
TKi myrdc crown Craffiis, when, having finiftied §. 
war widi th^ fugitives, an ovation was granted him, 
igefted with diidain, and kt made kitercft that a 
decree of the fcnate Ihould pafs, direfting hun to be 
crowned wkh laurel^ and not with myrde» It was 
otgeftcd by M. Cato to M. Fulvius Nobilior, that 
iirom motives of ambidon he prefented crowns to 
Ins foldiers, on the moft trifling occafions. Qi» 
which fubjc^t I have added th^ words of Cato : — 
^ For» anciently, who eyer faw any one prefente4 
with a crown when a city was not taken, or an 
cnemy'a camp not burned V — 3ut Fulvius^ 
againft whom tlus was fpoken by Cato> had pre^ 
iented his foldiers with crowns^ becaufe they had 
taken care of an entrenchment, or with aftivity funk 
a well. We muft not pafsj over what relates tt> 
ovations S concerning which ancierit writers^ I 

« A ready oonqueft oft the vi€tor (com ; 

His laurels fade whofe foe ere battle yields: 
No (houts attend the warrior who returns 
To claim tlie palm of uncontefted fields*" 

On aceomit of its confecratkm to the goddefs Venns* the myrtl« 

was forbidden at the feftival of the Good Goddefs (Bona Dea). 
bee Plutarch, in his Roman Queftions. — Another curious reafon 
is given for this interdiftion of the myrtle at this folemnity. See 
Arnobius.-^Fauna, or the Good Goddefs, who drank, it feems, a 
whole barrel of wine without the knowledge of her hu(band, wi|a 
whipped with rods of myrtle.— -Confult alfo Bayle» article Butas. 

' Ovations. ]~^lt may be proper to slientioD, that the ovadon» 
or inferior triumph, was fo called from ovis, a ftieep. In the 
greater triumph bullocks were faGrificed> but in an ovation only 
aihecp. 

know^ 
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JpaiaWf hftve difiecect Spine have afierted» that h^ 

who had an ovation, made his entrance on horfc- 
l^ackj but Sabinus MaiTurius affirms, that they en^ 
fcrcd on foot, followed not by their troo|)s^ but th^ 
fii^ok \x)dy of the fenate* 



Chap. VII, 

fygenious interpretation of the word " perfona," and 
what was Jmd to be its derivetm GaUus 
Bajfus. 

I MUST confefs that Gabius Bi^Ofus, in die 
books which he wrote on the derivation of 
words^ giyes the etymology of the word perjona 
with equal wit and fagacity. He conjeAures that 
the word is derived a perjmando 

•'The 

• J per/bnandoJ]^^ rom founding through. This Intcrpre- 
tatlon of the word perfona is adopted without hcfitation by Mr. 
Coiman, though I think it may be doubted. Tlie ancient maik 
was very different fram that ufed in modem dmes> as may be 
ieen in the plates to Mr. Cobnan's Terence* s^ven from that in 
the Vatican Teience. They oorered the whole of the head» 
and had filfe hair behind them ; the features were hideoufly 
enlarged and diftortcd, from the fame principle which on our 
theatres induces the performers to load their countenances with 
fo much unnatural rarmfh» namely* to produce an effied at a^ 
diflance. The aadent theatres were much larger than oon; 
therefore tids aggrava&m* if wemqr&fay,ofiiatiii;^f wastiie 

more 
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" The head and the countenance," he remarks, 
being on all fides protc&ed by a coycring of the 
malky and one only aperture left for the emiflion of 
die voice; fince it is not wide or diffiile, it utters 
the (blind colleAed and condenfed into one iingle 
exit, and makes the voice dearer and more audible. 
SincCy therefore, this covering of the countenance 
makes the found clear and audible^ it is for this 
caUed ferfona^ the o being made long, on ac« 
count of the form of the word," 

more allowable, and the more necelTary. Wc may add, that 
the Roman made was a mere imitation of the Greek ; and in 
tfiit place I may give ny reaicms fat diipadng the intefpieta- 
tioii here approved by Gelliiu» and which ia reaibned upon by 
CohiMm, If they had been named peribnae, from dieir having 
one hole through which the found was conveyed to (he audience 
fuller and with more ilrength, this aperture would have been 
nearly of the iame dimenfions in all. But this was not the cafe; 
this apertnre was very large in Ibme maiks, very iinall in 
others. The word fti Greek b vftmm; and of ^ Giecbn 
mafk the cnrions itader will find a pardcniar acconnt an Jnliiii 
Pollux, Book IV. chap. xix. fegm. 133, &c. 

I had given the caufe of my diflent from Gellks, and from 
thofe who accept his interpretation of the word perfona* before 
I I had met with a pafTage in the Adverfkria of Barthl^s> under 
whofe authority I am glad to take fhelty^^— See Barthios* Book 
xlvii. page 2207.^He argoei^ th|l^&e drcomfiance of the 
vowel 0, which in fono is ihort> and in peribna is long, renders 
the etymology here vindicated by Gellius inadmi/Tible. At the 
iame time this critic would derive the word perfona from 
vtifjM, which feems by no means more fatisfa£tory, Voillus de* 
lives it without hefiution immediately &om the Greek 
'9Mnf« to wluch the difference betwixt the initial fyllablea itr 
and /fv does not feem a fnffident obje£tion. The muetathefis is 
obvious^ and not unfre^uent, as in Profephone and Perfephone. 

Chap* 
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Chap. VIIL 

Defence of Virgil from the cenfures of JnUus IBginus 
the grammariMi the word *^ iiinus," and iU 
• e^tmclogy. 




P S Quirinali ' Utuo parvaque fedebat . 
Succmfhis trabea^ tevaque ancile genebat.*^ 



Higinus affirms^ that ia the above vedes Virg^ 
has erred, as if he did not perceive that fomething 
was wanting to thefe words— 

^ Ipfe Quirinali lituo." 

For if," fays he, " we allow that nothing is want* 
ing» it would appear as if it were to be underflood 

' * ^rinali, ^r.]— Dryden^s vcrfion of this pailage it 
teiy inadequate 

Above the reft, as chief of all the band, 
Wat ]Kc«t^ae*d| Ut buckler in hit baii^ 
Hu odier wav^d a lon^ diviidB^ waad.** 

The angur's drefs is here deicribed by Virgil. The Ihuus wat 
the angoras ilafi^, which was bent at one extremity; TJie trabea 
was a lobe ftixped with puipki*— See a little iiuther oOf an the 
ftme book of Virgil 

^ Ipfe Q^rinali trabea cln£luque Gabino 
Iniimita lelent (hidentia luniiia oonittl.'' 

In the tran nation of which linet Dryden doet not appear to 
have been more fuccefsful 

The Ronaa eonM their decree dedaret» 
And ia Ut lobet the ibuiding gates vabart." 

Utuo 
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Utuo et irahea JucciyiBuSy which is moft abfurd : for as 
lituus is a ihort lod^^ bent at the ftroiiger end^ fuch 
as the augurs ufe> how can he be faid to be Juc^ 
€b0us lUuo I*' — But Higii^us himfelf has heglc^ed 
to cbferv€, diat this is faid^ as are tnany other things^ 
tilipUally i as thus : — M. Cicero^ homo magna elo^ 
quiHtiai ^ Ro/cius, bifirio Jummd vem^ofe.^ 
Neither of thefe are complete and perfeft, though, 
they convey a complete and perfed meaning^^Aa 
Virgil fays, in another phcc^ 

ViAorem Bucen immani corpore.** 

That is, habentem immanc corpus; and thus elie^ 
where 

^ In medium geminos imnuuu pondere c!ielhia 

Projecit." 

In like manner- ' 

D^miss &me dapiboiqiie crtiratii 
Intus opaca, ingens.'* 

Thus the firft paffage fliould, as it feems, have been 
faid' — Ficus. ^rinaU Mti^ iraty as we fay Statua 
gran^ cofiti erMj^'^ylt efty erat^ and fuit, are ofteii' 
omitted with elegance, and without injury to the fen- 
tence. And flnc^e hietition has been made of Utuus^ 
it ought not to be omitted, that it may be reafon- 
ably enquired, whether the lituus auguralis was lb 
. named from a trumpet, which is called lituus % or 

• Thus in Ovid ;— 

J m Utnutf paj^ flgna daturas erat.** 

.*» The trumpet was about to give the fignal for battle.** 

whether 
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whether the trumpet is called lituus from the lituus 
of the ai^rs i Both are of the fame ihape» and alike 
crooked. But if, as fome fuppo(e, the trumpet is 
called lituus from the found, from the Homeric 
expreffion, Xty^e Piof % we muft ne€effiirily condnde 
that the augur's rod is called lituus from its re&m* 
blance to a trumpet-^Virg^ alfo yfes this word aa 
lynonymous with trumpet:— 

Et lituo pugnas infignis obibat et hafta*" 

' Aiyli ^•(.]— ^rom to make a noife ; or radier* pet' 
haps, ftoon Ai^tf or AiTrtr. — See Hefychias and H. Sttvw'^ 
Glofikrys or ai Grooovins dunks k may be fjromXKnc. 



Chap* IX. 

« 

6"i0y of the Jon of Crcsjus^from Herodotus* 

THE fon of king CroeliisS when he was dd 
enough to fpeak, was neverthelefs dumb, 
neidier when he grew up cotdd he fpeak a word. 

Thus for a long time he was thought mute and 
Ipeechleis. When an enemy, ignorant of the king's 

' Tlus ftoiy of the fon of Crcefus is related at length by He* 
rodotus. See Clio. — See alfo the fortieth Diflertation of Maxi- 
mus Tyrius, who fays nothing about this youth's being dumb, 
but aiTerts chat he was deaf.— >See a long and learned note of 
L archer in the chapter of Herodotus ^rhere this aneodote is le* 
bted,a&dmy tranflttioiiofHeiodotii^ VoL l^page po. 

perfon^ 
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perfon, in the war in which his father "was vanquiQied, 
and the city where he lived being captured, attacked 
Um with his drawn iword, the youdi drew up 
his mouth> making efforts to cry out, and by the* 
force and impetuofity of the exertion» broke, th^. tie 
upon his tongue, and fpoke clearly and articvJatcly, 
calling to the enemy not to kill king Croefus. 
The foe then drew back lus Iword, the king's life 
was iaved, and the youth from that time was able 
to (peak. Herodotus, in his hiftory, is the writer 
of this anecdote i and the words which he relates the 
fon of Croeliis to have firft uttered, were — Man, 
kill not Croefus !" — A certain wreftler alfo, of 
Samos^ whofe name was ^gles, who before was 
dumb, is iaid to have began to (peak from a fimilar 
caufe. For when in fome facred games, the lots^ 
betwixt his own and the adveriary's party were not 
fairly drawn, and he faw the name of another fur- 
reptitioufly inf^rted, he iiiddenly cried out aloud to 
him who had done this, that he faw what he did. 
He thus, delivered firom the tie upon his tongue, 
during the whole remainder of his life ^ke with* 
out difficulty or heiitadon. 

* -The order of wrefUing at the public games of 

Greece was deCetmined in. the following manner:— > A number 

of litde i^uares, about the fize of beans, were thrown into a fil- 

ver ttmy two of each letter were inferted. They who dtew the 

iame letter wrefUed together. 
« 



Chap. 
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Chap, X.* 

Pf tfye arguments, called by the Greeks afnrrgf.f e^T«, 

iy us nafraca* 

AMONGST the imperfeftions 6f arguments, 
thofe appear by far the greateft whicli the 
Greeks coU ftmo-T^c^orr^. Thefe haye been named 
by our countrymea, and properly enough, r^ci^roca. 
This imperfedioA is of this kind : — When an argu- 
ment propofed can be turmed back and inverted 
:againfl: him by whom it is ufe4» and on both fides 
appear aU]ce vidid i like that very common inftance 
avhich Protagoras^ the acut^ft of the iophifts, is faid to 

* The example which Ariftotle gives of the argument here «• 
probated, is thii A certain prieft adyUed his ion neyer to make 
ii .fpeeck to Ifae people; » If,** ftys h^^yoa fliall advife diem ' 
:to what is unjuft, the gods wilt be offended; if to what is jufl, 
you will difpleafc men." — The fon returns avr^rtft^th that this 
could not be, and thaj it was wife to addrefs the people. — " If 
I fay what is juft, the gods will be my friends; if what is un- 
Jttft» I ihall pieafe men.''*— Of this icirt of quibble the andent 
fopfaifis wer^ amazingly ibiid» to ihe diigrace of the hnman un- 
..derftandingt and the injury of trae learning. I give one ex« 
ample of the fpecies of fophifm called the Liar^-^" If, when you 
fpeak the truths you fay You lie, you lie; but you fay. You 
4ie, when you fpeak the truth; therefore in fpeaking the trutti 
yovL lie*"-^Another ibphiim wai called the Homed.*-" Yoa 
liave what yon hare not bft ; you have n^t loft horns, therefore 
yott have homs.*V--T^e reader may find many other examples 
of thefe follies in Enheld'* HiHory of Philofophy. , 

VouL X hav« f 
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have applied againd Euathlus, his difciple. The dif- 
pute and controverfy betwixt them, concerning a bar- 
gain they had made, was this : — Euathlus, a young 
man of fortune, was delirous of learning eloquence, 
and of pleading caufes. He became a follower of 
Protagoras, and engaged to give him as. a reward a 
large fum of money, which Protagoras had fpeci- 
fied. The one half he was to pay down on his 
firil beginning to learn, and he promifed to give the 
remainder on the firft day when he (hould fucccft- . 
fully plead a caufe before the judges. After he had 
been a long time a follower and imitator of Pro-, 
tagoras, and had made a confiderable progrels in 
the ftudy of doquenc^, he refiifed to undertake 
any caufe ; and fo long an interval had elapfcd, that 
he appeared to do this, left he fliould pay the rc- 
msunder of the fum. Protagoras formed a defign, 
which at the time feemed artful enough ; — He de- 
manded the remainder of the fum agreed on, and 
commenced a iiiit againft Euathlus. When they 
appeared before die judges for the purpoie of invef- 
tigating and deciding the matter, Protagoras thus be- 
gan:— Be afliired, thou moft abfurd young man, 
diou muft in either cale pay what I demand, whe- 
ther the dccifion be for or againft you. If the 
decifion be againft you, the fentence will compel 
you to fulfil your agreement, becaufe I fhall con- 
quer* If the decifion be for you, the terms of the 
bargain will be due to me, becaufe you conquer." 
—To which Euathlus replied, " I might meet this 

your captious fubdety if I did not reply a word, but 

apply 

« 
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^pply to another advocate j but I have a much 
greater delight in this vi&ory, beating you not only 
in the caufe, but the argument. Learn, therefore, 
you moft wife mafter, $hii in either cafe I will not 
pay what you demand, whether it be determined 
for or againft me. If the judges fhall determine for 
me, according to their fentence nothing will be due 
to you : if they decide againft me, according to the 
^reement, nothing will be due to * you, becaufe I 
lhall not overcome/* — Then the judges, confider- 
ing this as dubious, and indeed inexplicable, which 
was urged on both fides, and thinking that on* what- 
ever part their determination might be, it might be 
turned againft itfelf, left the quefticm undecided, and 
deferred the caufe to a very diftant day Thus a 
&mous mafter in the difcipUne of eloquence wad 
^onftited in his own argument, by a young man, 
his fcholar> and eluded by a fubdety artfully aU 
ledged; 

• a *very diftant day,'\ — See a curious deciiion of the Arco- 
pagites, in Gellius, Book XII. chap. vii. I'liis mode of de- 
fcninga decifion to adillant period of a perplexing and difficult 
^ueftion* \& ridiculoufly followed by our houfes of parliament. 
It is conunoii .10 refer the diftuffion of a qneftion in the houfe of 
eommons to a period when it is well known the parliament wiH 
«»t meet* 



X 2 Chap. 
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Chap. XI/ 

fie JfUofgfm of Bias on marriage^ is not an exan^e ^ 

the Mrrirr^ff oy# 

ACERTAIN.perfon has though that th^ 
reply of Bias> a wife and eminent man^ was 
like the Antiftrephon of Protagoras before men^ 
tioned. When Bias was aiked by feme one, Whe* 
tlier he fhould marry, or live a fingle life ? he re- 
plied, You will either marry one. fair or ugly. 
If fair, (he will be common ; if ugly, a punifliment: 
neither is good, therefore do not marry." — They, 
turn this ailment thus : — If I fiiall hare a fiur 
wife, I fliall not have a punilhment if an ugly one, 
I Iball ;M>t have her common i therefore it is nghc 

■ Every Englifli reader, on pcrufing this chapcr, will not fail to 
remember that thefe fophiilicai and prepofterous fubdeties were* 
at a period not very remote, in this country, and indeed 
throughout Enrope* dignified by the name of ieanung. in th# 
abfttrd inFeftigatioa of thele mtiicacaei» of vtk ndthcrto Idenoe 
nor to virtae» the Bntft talenfii have been nulemployed* and thv 
fidreft powers of genius perverted. There is a popular argu^ 
ment of Thales on this fame fubjefl, which it may not be imper- 
tinent to introduce. His mother, at a time which to her Teemed 
fuitable, importuned him to marry ; his reply was, that it was too 
' ibon. An interval fucceeded* and ihe again recommended him 
to marry—'* It is now,** fud he, « too Iate.*'^What in this 
chapter is aTciibed to Bias» is by Diogenes Laercins given to 
£ion. 

to 
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lb many but thus converted, fixMrn the other fide 

it becomes cold and weaki for Bias determined 
that it WIS not right to- many a wife, on account of 
one of thefe difadvantages, which were certam to 1 
attend liiai who married* But he who converts it 
does not avert fix)m him the injury which is pre- . 
fent, but favs he is witliout the other which is not 
prelent. But it is enough to defend the opink>n oC 
Bias, that he who is married muft neceffarily fuffer 
one of two evils i his wife muil be either conunon, 
or a punifliment. But our Favorinus, when men- 
tion was accidentally made of this fyllogifm of Bias, 
of which the firft propofitibn is, You will either 
have one fair or ugly/' affirmed, that this was not 
true if disjoined; becaufe either of thefe when dif- 
joined was not a neceflary confequence, which is ef- 
fential in a disjunctive propofition. Fair or ugly 
feem to imply a particular diftinAion of perfon : 
But," lays he, there is a mean betwixt thefe two 
which are disjoined, to which Bias paid no regard. 
Betwixt the moft beautiful and moft ugly- female, 
there is a mean degree of perfonal merit, equally 
remote fix)m the hazard of exceffive beauty % and 

Haxard of excejji^e beauty .'\'^'^^ popular lines in John- 
fen's Vanity of Human Wiihes, feem applicable in this place 
Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty fpring; 
And Sedley cursM the charms which pleased a king." - 

Qttr Milton, who, like Euripides* has fome very fevere reflec- 
tions upon the fex, intimates that the mifery oif man is to be 
principally attributed to woman 

•« But ftill I lee the tenor of man's woe 
Holds on the fame, from woman to begia." 

4 
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the odium of extreme uglinefs, fucli as is expreffed 
by Ennhis in his Menalippe ^ by the elegant word 
Jiata, which would make a woman neither common 
nor a puniihmenti whic^h moderate and modeft merit 
of the perfon, Favorinus> with no little lag^city, 
terms the conjugal." — Ennius, in the tragedy 
ivhich I have mentioned, fays, that thole females 
are of chc fecureft chattity, who poffefs this middle 
degree of perlbnal merit (forma ftaca.) 

3 Menalippe.^ — Vc have the authority of Eufebius for afTert- 
ing that Euripides aHo wrote a tragedy on this fubjed. Of the 
flory of Menalippe I know no more than what the rea4cr alio 
may colled from the following ^aflage in Arnobius 

^Nimqnid eoiin a. nobis arguitaf teX maris Am|)hitiites» 
Hippothoas, Atnynio^aSy Mtnojiippas^ Atopas per Ariofie cnpidi-* 
tatis ardorem calHmoniae virginitate privafTe*" 

The play of f^nnius^ referri^d to by Gclliusj is mentioned alio 
|>y Juvenal:— 

Ante pedes Dotnid longum tu pone Thyeftie 

Syrma, vel Antiopes, feu perfonam Menalippes.*? 

This name is confounded widi £vippej| and very frequently 
written Melanippe. It Ihould be oblerved, that in the Greek 

words tran dated here and a punijkmeut, is a play between 

fimilar fouQds^ hine and pointi^ which cazmpt be pjeferv^ 
EogUfb. 



\ 
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Chap. XII. 

Of the names of terrain deities of the Romans, Dijms 

and FejoviSs 

IN the ancient infcriptions we perceive the names 
of the deities Dijovis and Vejovis The temple 
of Vejovis is at Rome^ betwixt tlie citadel and the 

papitoU 

« 

* I cannot (peak with any decision with refpeft to diis an- 
cient deity of Rome. He had the different appellations of Ve- 
jovjs, Vejupiter, and Vedius. Gellius, without helitation, con- 
iiders the term as fynonymous with Jupiter; adding, there are 
fome who believe that ApoUp is the deity here named. On the 
contrary, Mardaniu thiiiks that neither Jupiter hor Apollo are 
here underftood, but Pluto. 

To worihlp fome deities from afFeftion, and others from fear, 
appears to bp an 3,tl natural to the human mind, in a itate of ig- 
norance and barbarity. We accordingly find that this cuftom 
prevailed, and does ftill prevail, among rude and undvilized 
nations. To iniagine an evil being of afiive and preternatural 
ftmtn, muft be an idea wludi jfrefents ItftAf to every mind 
which difcems and experiences HI, wMch it is unable to account 
for or explain. To deprecate the wrath and indignation of fuch 
a being, is the next and unavoidable emotion which an untutored . 
Qiind mull feel. The reader would be ibon tired were I toenu* 
'merate the catalogue of inanfpicioiia deities which were ve- 
nerated in andcntRome. Difcord* the Furies, Adverfity (MaU 
Formna), Fear, and even Fever (Fcbris), were among thofe 
to whom divine honours were paid. 

There are fome writers, according to Philippus Carolus, who 
nl&rt, that the term Vejovis derived from that of the true » 

X4 godlp 
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capicoL The purport of theft flames I baire found 
to be this : the old Latins gave the name of Jove a. 
juvando (from helping) andj by the addidon of ana* 
ther word, called him father. For that which in a. 
Certain abbreviated or altered word is Juptter» writ** 
ten full and at length, is Joviipater. Thus, fpokcn 
conjundively, we fay, Neptiinuipaterj Saturnu^atcr,k 
Janufpater, and Marfpater, that is, Marfpiter; 
Jovis is named Dielpater, that is>. Father of Day 
* and Lig^t. Thus in a fimilar manner he is tailed 
Dqovis and Lucetius, becaufe he beftows upon, and 
aiMs us with day and light, > as with life idelf. 
Cneius Nacvius calls Jove Lucetius, in his books on 
the Punic war* Since, thereforOj they &id Jovem 
and Dijovem » juvando, ib on the contrary they 
named the deity who had not the power of aflifting 
(juvandi) but df doing injury } for thejr reViirented 
Ibme gods that they might do them good, and ap- . 
peafed others, not to do them harm; Vejovems the 
faculty of afO^htg (juvaikli) being taken awtty.— 

god, Jehovah ; which opinion he does no! fcrnple to rejedb^ as 
prepoilerous andabfurd. 

The vcriea iirom Virgil, qtiottd in the condufionof thrjdiip* 
, ler» are tkos nanflated by^ MarCyn 

M/fiibjeftii finaH, but my glory iiiU not lie IkatM, if the 
adverfe deities permit, and Apdlb iiearfl my iiitocati(m.'*' 

It ought, however, to be obfcrved, that the epithet Isevus is 
not always ufed in a bad fenfc. The Romans generally under- 
ftood any appearances to the left to be propitious. The curioiid 
reader may hnd a long and entertaining note 6n this iiabjeft by. 
Martyn^* Intonnit laevnm,'*r*^ It thf^Mieted on the Ui^** k 
,confidered in Virg^ as a fbrtmate omen; yet' the ftme Vik^gil 
moft frequently Dies laivus in a bad ienCe. . 

For 
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For die pardcle ve^ which in many words is written 

vark>uilyj ve or v^, the middle letter being as it 
wei« mixed, takes a double and a contrary meamng* 
it is of power both to increafe or diminifli, like a 
great number of other particles. Thus it happens 
that certain words to which this particle is preBxed 
lu-e ambiguous^ and may be i^iterpreted either way 5 
ts vefcum, vrficmcns, and vegrandcy concerning 
which in another place I have treated more fully,. 
IBui yefani and vecordes can be conftrued one way 
only, which is negative, or as the Greeks fay, by 
privation. The ftirine, therefore, of the god Ve- 
jovis> which is in the temple I have mendoned, 
has in his hands arrows fcemingly prepared to do 
injury. For which reafon many have fuf^fed this 
god to be Apollo, and a goat is facrificcd to him, 
adcording to the Roman forms ^. Therefore, 
they fay that Virgil, a man well ikilled in an- 
tiquity, and without any difgufting oftenurioi^ 
makes in his Georgics inaufpicious deities to be 
deprecated, intimating, that in this kind of deities 
there is a power rather of doing injury than gpod« 
Thefe are Virgil's verfes:— . ' 

• ^ow^/r/om/.]— The w6rd in the text it humano, but I pre- 
fer reading Romano, witli Gronovius. Here it may be oh* 
ferved, that a goat was facrificcd to Bacchus as well as to Ju- 
piter. The reafon was, that the bite of the goat was £tfal to 
|he vine.— See the fecond Georgic* 1. 580 

Non allter ob culpam Baccho caper ommbus arii 
Cjcditor," 

3 lo 
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In tenui labor> at tenuis non gloria^ fi queai 
Numina hem finunt, auditque vocatus ApoUo,'* 

Among thefe deities who are lo be appea(ed, that 

they may avert evil fi om us, or the young corn, arc^ 
Averruncus ' and Robigus. 

^ Jverrufiruj.] — Averruncare is the fame as avertcre, t* 
avert; and Robigus was luppofed to avert the mildew froo| 
corn.*Of thxi deity I hay^ l^fore ipok$n«. 



Chap. XIIL' 

Rank and order of offices objerved in the cujloms of th^ 

Roman people* 

THERE once happened, whilft I was prefent, 
a difpute among fome elder and noble per* 

fenages of Rome, who were alfo well fkilled in the 

knowledge 

" The fabjeA of this chapter is very interefting* as it gives 
great infight into the private manners of the Romans. * On the 

iubjcft of clients 1 have fpoken before, but if not at fufficient 
length, the reader will find every thing which it involves de- 
fcrlbed by Adams, in his ufeful book of Roman Antiquities^ an4 
particolarly by Hcineccius. 

The union, it feems, betwixt patron and client was inlHtuted^ 
and was conitdered fo folemn on both fides, that during the firft 
600 years of Rome, no example occurred of its being broken. 
To deceive a client is confidered by Virgil as a kind of p^-ricide, 
juid next in moral turpitude to the beating a parent.— 

« Hie 
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knowledge and remcnnbrance of ancient diiciplines 
end Guftoms, concerning the order and rank of of- 
fices. When it was enquired to whonn firft, and in 
preference, we ought to pay principal regard, in 
the diicharge of any duty or office, the aniwer was 
by no means decifive. They eafily agreed, and it 
did indeed appear, according to the principles of 
Roman manners, that next to their parents, young 
people ought to reverence thofe to whofe guardian- 
fliip and care tfaey were entrufted. Next to thefe, 
clients were to be regarded, who had confided 
themfelves to our proteftion and patronage ; in the 
third rank were thofe who claimed hofpitality * ; 
^d laftly, relations. Of thefe particular obierv- 



«c 



Hie quibus invii} firatres, dum vita manebat, 
Pal^tafve parens, et fraus innexa dienti." 

Accoiding to the laws of xhe twelv.e tables the patron who was 
|)eri]dioas to his client was accurfed 

*« Patronas fi diend fraudem feccrit, facer efto." 

If a patroa ihall have been fraudulent to his client^ let h'ux^ 
be accurfed." 

The term cfients is diiferendy derived, from colentes, from 

C(Ao, to revere, or from KXtmnH, ^^^^ claudo, which here 
pieans to pay attention to. 

IVho claimed ^^//^///y.J^Hofpites : for this term, as the 
cuftom to which it alludes is exploded* we have in Engliih no 
correijxmdent word— gtiefts is no means adeqnate. 

On the fnl^eft of hoftiitalitjr* as it prevailed amongft the an* 
cient9> the reader will find a long note in my trannatiott-of He- 
rodotus : the concluding part of the chapter inform* us that re- 
piote nations fought the patronage of the more illuilrious per- 
^nages of Rome. The Sicilians^ example^ were the clients 
pf the fiunily of the MarcellL 

' ' t ances 
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ances mmy tefHmonks and documents are fovtnd in 
books of antiquities y from one of which, as it is at 
iiand» I fliail cxtraft a paHage which relaiesvto cUents 
and relations. M. Cato, in an oration Spoken be- 
fore the cenibrs againft Xientulus, fays thus : — 

** Becaufe our anceftors held it more facred that 
children ihoukl ,be pfQted:ed, than not te deceive » 
client, evidence is given in &vour of a cUent 
againft relations^ but no one gives teftimony ag^ainft 
a client I a father firft, and then apatron* has tbt 
chief regard.'* 

But Maifiirius Sahim]S> in Im thind bo<^ .of Civil 
Law, gives a higher place to one who claims hoi^i- 
tality than to a client* His words are.tbefe : — 

With reipeft to duties, it was thus obierved 
among our anceftors. — The firft was to a ward j 
next to one claiming hofpitaUty ; then to a client ; 
fourthly to a relation; and laftly to a neighbour. 
Whence it was that women were preferred to their 
hufbands, though the guardianfhip of a young man 
was thought more facred than that of a female. Jf 
diey who were guardians had a law-proceeding 
againft .any man, and were left the guardians of the 
fame man's fon, they were obliged to del^nd diat 
fon, in that very caufe/* 

A clear and decifivc teftimony to this circum- 
ftance is the authority of C* Caefar Pontilex Maxi- 
mus> who^ in an oration for th,e Bidiyaians> heginy 
thus:*— 

" Both on account of the hofpitality betwixt mc 
and king Nicomedes, and the circumftances of thole 

whofe 
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whofe intereft is concerne(^, I could not poflibly re- 
fufe the office I have undertaken. For neither can 
the deceafe of men obliterate their memory from 
thofe who are neareft themj neidicr can clients, 
without extreme infamy, be abandoned, to whom 
we are bound to render afliftancc in preference to 
our relations." 



;C H A p. XIV. 

j4ppmy a learned man called PUJloniceSy has related 
that he Jaw at Rome a mutual recollection take place 
from old acquaintance between a man and a lion. 

AP P I O N who was called Pliftonices, was a 
man of great and various learning, and had 
^fo very extenfive knowledge of Greek. His books 
are faid to have had confiderable reputation, in 
which almoft every thing is to be found that is moft 
extraordinary in the hiftory of iiEgypt. But in thofe 
things, which he affirms that he either heard or read 
himfelf, from a reprehenfible defire of oftentation, 
he is fomewhat too talkative, being indeed, as to 

■ Appion lived in the time of Tiberius, and wrote five book* 
on ^Egyptian Affairs. He was ambafTador from the people of 
Alexandria to Caligula ; he wrote alfo againft the Jews, and was 
anfwered by Jofephus. His name, as VolHus obferves, was not 
Appion, but Apion. Scaliger relates, thiit 'J iberius called thii 
Appion or Apion, Cymbalum mundi. 
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the propagation of his own dodrines, a hosSiifj 

But v/hac follows, as it is written in his fifth book 
of Egyptian Things, he does not affirm that bid 
cither heard or read, but faw with his own eyes iri 
the city of Rome. 

** In the largcft circus*/* he relates, a ftew of 
a very, great hunting conteft was exhibited to thd 
people. Of this, as I happened to be at Rome, I 
was a fpeftator. . There were many favage animals, 
beafts of extraordinary fize, and of unufual form 
and ferocity. But, beyond all the reft/* he obferves, 

the fize of the lions was moft wonderful, and one 
in particular was moft aftoniihing. This one lion, 
by the ftrength and magnitude of his body, his ter- 
iific and fonorous roar, the brandiihing of his mane 
and tail, attrafted the attention and the eyes of all 
prefent. Among others who were introduced to fight 
with the beafts, was a Dacian flave, belonging to one 
of confular rank. His name was Androclus'. 
When the lion oblerved him at a diftance, he fud- 
denly flopped as in furpiize, and afterwards gra- 
dually and gently japproached the man,. as' if recol- 
le6^ing him. Then he moved his tail with the ap- 
pearance of being pleafed, in the manner of fawning 
dogs: he next embraced, as it were, the man's, 
body, gently licking witli his tongue the arms and 
the legs of the man, half dead with terror. An- 
droclus, in the midft of thefe blandilhments of the 

* Largcjl f/rfw.]— Caiiedj by way of dillindtion, the Circiii- 

Maxim us. 

' Aadroduii'l'^^ written- varioiiily« Androdus and Andiodut. 

ferodoiis 
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ferocious animalj recovered his loft Ipirits, and 
gradually turned his eyes to examute Ac lion^ 
Immediately, as if from mutual recoUcftion, the 
man and the lion were to be ieen delighted, and 

congratulating each other. This matter, in the 
higheft degree aftoniihing, excited/* as he relates, 
" the grcateft acclamations from the people. An- 
droclus was fent for by Csefar, who afked him the 
' leaibn why this lion, fierce above all others, had 
Ipared him alone. Then Androclus told what is 
really a moft furpriiing drcumftance ^ When my ' 
mafter,' faid he, ' had obtained die province of 
Africa as his proconfular government, by his unjuft 
and daily feverides I was compelled to run away ; 
and, that my place of retreat might be lafcr from 
him, the loid of the country, I went to the moBi 
unfrequented folitudes and delarts^ and if food 
ihould fail me, I determined to take Ibm^ method 
of deftroying myfelf. When the fun was at mid- 
day molt violent and fcorchiiig, having difcovcrcd 
a remote and fecret cave, I entered and concealed 
myfelf within it. Not long afterwards tliis lion, 
came to the fame cave with a lame and bloody ^' 
foot, uttering groans and the nnoft piteous com- 
plaints from the pain and torture of his wound.' 
He proceeded to declare, ' that when he faw the 
lion firft approach, his mind was overcome with 
terror* But when the lion was entered, and as it 
appeared into his own parncular habitation, he faw 
me at a diftance endeavouring to conceal myfelf i 
be then approached me in a mild and quiet man- 

- Acr, 
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iier> and with his foot lifted up appeared to pmnC 
and reaieh it one to aa foMcidng my aid. I 
then,' faid he, ' plucked from the bottom of his 
foot a large thorn, which there itucki I cleared the 
comipdon from die inner wound, and more care- 
fully, and without any great apprehenfion, entirely 
dried and wiped away the blood. He then, being re* 
lieved by my care and aid, placing his foot betwixt 
my hands, kid down and ilq>t. From this day, fot 
the fpace of three years, the lion and I lived together 
in the fame den, and on the fame food. Of the 
beafts which he hunted, the choiceft limbs he 
brought to me in the den, which I, not having 
any fire, roafted in the mid-day fun, and ate. But 
being tired of this favage life, one day, when the 
lion was gone out to hunt, I left the den, and after 
a journey of three days was difcovered and appre- 
hended by the foldiers, and brought by my matter 
from Africa to Rome. He inftantly condemned 
me ^ to a capital puaiihment, and to be given to 

the 

* C$itdmned me.^ — Th£ iituation of Haves UBongft the an- 
eicnts was in the higheft d^ree hmniiiaxing and wretched. 
lUpon t!us fttbjeft I have enlarged in my notes to Herodotuss 
^ aiui I beg leave to refer the more inqulfidve reader to a volume 

-written on the fubjeft of flaves, their condition, their oiHces, &c. 
by Pignorius. It appears, that the flaves of tyrannic mailers, 
for oftences the mod trivial that can be imagined, were firft 
tortored with the oftoft horrid and barbaroioa ornchy* and afier#> 
firarda thrown.to wild beads to bcftevonred. 

It is a plaufible remark of fome old writer, that the in* 
geniouily cruel tortures^ punifhmenta^ and deaths, which w ere ^ 

infiiOed 
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the beafts. I underftand/ he continued, ' diat this 
lion alfo, after my departure, was taken, and now he 
has fheWn his gratitude to me for my kindnefs and 
cure.* '* 

Appion relates, that this narrative was told by 
Androclus, who explained all this to the people, in- 
fcribed and handed about on a tablet. Therefore, 
by the univerfal requeft, Androclus wa& difcharged 
and pardoned, and, by the voice of the people, the 
lion was given him. " We afterwards," he relates^ 
faw Androclus, and the lion, confined only by a flight 
cord, go round the city and to the taverns. Money 
was given to Androclus, the lion was covered with 
flowers, and all who met them exclaimed. This 
is the lion ^ who was the man's friend 1 This is the 
man who was the lion's phyfician !" \/ 

inflifVed upon flaves, gave occafion to the treatment which the 
firft profciTors of Chiillianity experienced. They were con- 
fidered as the vilefl of mankind, meaner even than ilaves, and 
' entitled to the fame treatment. 

^ This it the /fMr.]— The reader is deiired to confult Warton's . 
third volume of the Hiftory of Engliih Poetry, p. 40.— This, it 
ieems, was one of the tales in the Gefta Romanonim; but Mr. 
Warton is of opinion tliat the writer did not borrow it from 
Gellius, with whom he feems familiarly acquainted, and whom 
he frequently quotes. He thinks it is an Oriental apologue on 
gratitude, written at a much earlier period* and appears in the ' 
Gefta Rojnanorum in its original ftate.<— The ftory« as related 
in the Geila»" continues Mr. Warton, has much more fim- 
plicity than that of Gellius, and contains marks of Eaflem man* 
ncrs and life." — The reader will be plca^ed to fee the extract 
from the Geila 

Wot, I, Y Chap. 
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Chtp. dv. * A knigj^t ia hunting meets a lion* from whofe 

foot he extraAs a thom. Afterwards he becomes an outlaw, 
and, being feized by the king, is condemned by him to be 
. thrown into a deep pit to be devoured by a hungry lion. The 
Eon fawns on the knight, whom he perceives to be the fame 
that dfcw the thorn from his pai¥. Theot faid the king, I will 
learn forbearance from the beafts; As the lion has ipared yonr 
life, when it was in his power to take it, I therefore grant yon 
a free pardon. Departj and be admoniihed hence to live virtu* 
©nay*" J/^ 



Chap. XV. 

Thi opimms vf philofopbers are different y whether the 
voice be a bodily Jubjlance or not 

IT has anciently and repeatedly been a matter 
of difpute among the moft eminent philofopherSy 
whether the voice be a body or incorporeal. For this 
word fome have formed in the fame manner as the 
Greek term mvtafMerw. A body is that which is either 
adlive or paffive this is defined in Greek thus:— 

' Such were the fnbtleties on whidi the wiieft men of anti- 
quity confttmed dieir time and their talents. They conid have 
entertained no donbts on the fnbjcd difcuffed in this chapter, if 
any progrefs had been made in anatomical fcience. This 
fcience removes every dilliculiy, and proves to us, that the voice, 
certainly incorporeal, is a found produced in the month and 
throat of an animal, by certain inftrooiettts and organsrwhich 
are there fitoated. 

9 •'That 
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That which a6ts or ibiFers is a body/' Which 
definition Lucretius, deiirous to expreis> has thus 
written t— 

Tangere* cnim aut tang^j ni(i corpus nuli^ 
poteftrcs." 

The Greeks alio expreis body another way, to r/)i^ 
#iftOT«Toy ^ But the Stoics contend that the voice 
Is a body, and they fay i& is air ftruck. But Plato 
thinks that the voice is not a body — For^ not 

the air ftruck,'* fays he, " but the ftroke and blowj 
is a voice." 

Not fimply the ftriking of the air is a voice; 
for an impulfe of the finger ftrikes the air, and yet 
does not make a voice ; but a ftroke ftrong, and 
of a certain power, fufHcient to be heard*" 

Democritus, and after him Epicurus, fays, that a 
voice confifts of atoms, and they call itj to ufe 
their own words, pfvf*» XoywF, a ftream of words* 
As often as we hear or read of thele or (imilar lb- 
phiftries of an acute and agreeable araufement, and 
are unable to find in thefe fubtleties any thing of 
importance to the regulation of life or indeed 

any 

^ Tangere, Sec] Nothing but a bod/ can tonch or bt^ 
touched* 

' Htmarmmt} which may be meafttied three ways ; that if, 
as we may conMentl/ exprefi it, that which has lengthi breadth^ 
and thickiieis4 

♦ Regulation of ///^.]— This conclcidtng obfervation of Gel- 
)ius is too full of found fenfe and \yiidom to be paifed over 

Y % withoafi 
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any end of difputing, I cannot but approve the 

Neoptolemus of Ennius^ who fays thus :— 

Philofophy is to be confined to ftwj for it 

does not pkafe univerfally.** 

without our tribute of praife. Thefc old fuphiiU rei^uired con- 
ilantly to be reminded of the adage of Horace 

Sapientia prima 

Stultitia caruiiTe.'* 
Which Pope well tran/lates^ 

« '.Tis the hrfk wifdom to be fool no more**' 



Chap. XVI. 

* 

Of the power of ike eyes^ and the caufes of fight \ 

I HAVE rennarked various opinions among phi- 
lolbphers concerning the cauies of fight, and 
the nature of vifion. The Stoics affirm the caufes 

of 

* Upon this phyfical controverfy concerning the nature of 
vifion, like the one in the preceding chapter concerning found, 
it is. necefl'ary to fay but little. Both are now too well under- 
ilood and explained by the fure proceis of fa^ and philoibphi- 
cal experiment. No branch of philofophy has been better il- 
loftrated^ or more fatisfaAorily difcQfled» than this of opdcs. 
'I'he fame fubjed is difcuffed, and nearly in the fame tenns,by Ma- 
crobius, Saturn, vii. 14; and is alluticd to by Cicero, in the third 
e^ilUe of his lecQnd book of Letters to Atticus,— To detail the 
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of fight to be an emifllon of radii from the eyes againft 
thofe things which are capable of being fcen, with 
an expanlion at the fame time of the air. But 
Epicurus thinks that there proceed from all bodies, 
certain images of the bodies themfelves^ and that 
thefe'imprefs themfelves upon the eyes, and that 
thence arifcs the fenfe of fight. Plato is of opi- 
nion, that a Ipecies of fire and light iflues from the 
eyes, and that this, being united and continued, 
either with the light of the fun or the light of fome 
other fire, by its own, added to the external force, 
; enables us to fee whatever it meets, and illuminates. 
But on thefe things it is not worth while to trifle 
further i and I recur to an opinion of the Neop- 
tolemus of Ennius, whom I have before mentioned ; 
he thinks, that we ihould tafte of philofophy % but 
not plunge in it over head and ears. 

bpinions of the andents, unfounded as they were on any data, 
or philoibpMcal ejq>eriinent, would exceed my limits, and pro- 
bably exhauft the reader's patience, 

* Taftc of philofophy.^ — This aflcrtion will be ridiculed by 
many, and diiputed by all. it is contradi<t^ory, indeed^ to every 
idea we entertain of ingenuous curiofity, and the progrefs of the 
human mind in fcience, which, the further it advances, fees how 
much more is. to be known, and f^els its ardour and ambitioii 
proportionably increaie :«-^ 

** Fir'd at firft fight with what the muie imparts. 
In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts. 
While from the bounded level of our mind 

Short views we t:ikr, nor fee the length behind; 
But, more advanc'd, behold, with ftrange furprize, 
{^ew diiUnt fccnes of endleis fcience rife." 

Y 3 Chap. 
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fife reafon why the firji days after the calends, tumes^ 
and ides J are caUed unfortunate ; and why moft peo^ 
pie avoid alfo the fourth day before the calends, nones^ 
and ides, as mmoHS. 

\7ERR1US Flaccus, in his fourth book, on 



V thie Signification of Words, fays, that the 

days which follow the calends, the nones, and the 
ides, which the common people ignorandy term 
nefajlij were on this account called and efteemed 

\infortunace. 

^* The city," fays he, " bring recovered from the 

Senones of Gaul, Lucius Atillus declared in the fe- 
nate, that Quintus Sulpicius, tribune of the people, 
had performed facred rites with a view of engaging 
the Gauls in battle at the river Alia, on the day fol- 
lowing the ides. The army of the Romans was 
jhen defeated with great deftruction;, and on the 
third day afterwards the city was captured, all but 
the capitoL Many other fenators alfo affirmed 
that they remembered, that as often as, with a view 
to carrying on war, facred rites were performed on 
the day following the calends, the nones, or the 
ides, officially by the magiftrates of Rome, in 
the very next battle of that war the comnnonwealth 
received detriment. The lenate oa this referred 
|he matter to the college of pri^fts, to 49termine 
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what they thought advifeable. They decreed, that 

no facriiice offered on (hefe dayjs would be auipi- 
cious.** 

The fourth day alfo before the calends, the nones^ 
or the ides, many regard as ill<>omened. It has been 
an objeft of enquiry. Whether there is any religious 
motive for this prejudice ? But we tind nothing re- 
corded on this fubjeft, unlefs that Claudius, in 
his fifth book of Annals, relates, th^t the prodigious 
(laughter of die batde of Cannse happened on the 
fourth day before the nones of April*. 

* Tha^a prejudice with refpedl to lucky or unlucky dayi 
ihocild prevail in the earlier periods of the world, is to be ac* 
cotmted for on the common principles of that fuperitition, the te^ 
fait and* the tompankm of ignorance. It is leTs eafy to ex* 
plain the fecret caafes which have rooted thb prejudice fo deeply 
in the human mind, that the light of increafmg fcience and phi-p 
lofophy, llrengthened by the yet far ftronger rays of revela» 
tion> have never been able altogether to exterminate it. It ever 
has* and probabl/ ever will prevail ; and* 1 believe^ there m 
many individnalf in the wodd, who, whil^ they publidy dXeSk 
to treat this fuperflidoos apprehenfion with diOain and ridicule* 
are fecretly the Haves of its power. It has been very happily 
ridiculed by our bcil moral writers^ particularly by Addifgn^ 
Gay, and Johnfon, 

The unlucky days In the Roman calendar were termed ne- 
iaftiy for this reafoii: the power of the pr^ptor to adminifler 
Jaftice was exprefled in diefe three words, po; oico^ addico. 
The days on which he exercifed his power were termed dies 
FASTI. When it was not lawful for him to fit in judgment, 
fuch days were called vefajii, from ne Jarip when ;he thrc^ wor4t 
above mentioned might not be ipoken. 
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• Chap. XVIIL 

lyhaU hm greai the difference betwixt a hiftory or 

amdls : a pciffage on this Juhje5l from the frji book 
tfthe Res Gejl^e'' of Sempronius AJellio* , 

SOME arc of opinion that a hiftory differs 
from annals in this, that both being a narration 
of fafts, a hiftory is, properly fpeaking> an account 
of thofe things, at the performance of which, he who 
relates them was prefcnt. That .this was the opi- 
nion of fome, Vcrrius Flaccus relates, in his fourth 
book of the Significatk)n of Words, who at the 
fame time intimates, that he has doubts on thi fiib- 
ject. He neverthclefs tliinks, that there may feem 
fome appearance of reafon in this opinion, becaufe 
in Greek, hiftory fignifies a knowledge of things 
prelent. But we are accuftomed to underftand 
that annals are altogether the llune as hiftories, hut 
that hiftories are not .the fame altogether as annals i 
as that which is a man is neceffarily an animal, but 
that which is an animal ib not of neccflity a man. 
Thus indeed they fay, that hiftories arc the expofi- 
tion or demonftration, or whatever elfe they may 
call it, of fads, but that annals are the iaJdi% of a 
number of years, the order of each year being ob- 
ferved, regularly put together. But^ when f^s 
are defcribed not by years but feparate days, this 
hiftory is expreflTcd by the Greek word if rj/i*f/j»f ; the 
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Latin interpretation of which is in the firil book of 
Sempromus Afellio> from which I have alio ex^ 

traded other pafiages, that we may fee what he 
conceives to be the difference betwixt id£^ and 
annals. 

But betwixt thofe," faid he, " who thought 
proper to leave annals^ and thofe who attempted to 

defcribe the adions C^-es Gellas) of the Romans, 
there was this tiniform difference — the books of 
annals only pointed out the things which were done 
in each particular year, in the manner of thofe who 
write a diary, which the Greeks call i^iijt*fj»*c. For 
us, it feems enough, that we are not only able to 
fay that fuch a thing was aftually done, but to Ihcw 
with what particular motive and dcfign.'* 

In the fame book, a little afterwards, this Afellio 
fays — • 

*^ For neither can books of annals have the 
fmalleft effect, eidier in making men more zealous 
to defend the commonwealth, or more reluftant to 
perpetrate evil \ but to write in what confuhhip a 
war was begun, by what means it was terminated, 
and who had the honours of a triumph, and to re- 
late the particular things done in this war, and not 
at the fame time to explain what the fenate de- 
creed, what law or ftatute was cnadted, nor widi 
what views thcfe things were done, this is but tell- 
ing tales for children, and by no means writing 
hiftory/' 

On the meaning of the word hillory, fee Vol. IV. of my 
CranHation of Herodotus, page loj;. The modern acceptation 

of 
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of the terms annals tnd hifiory is fufRciently decifive. Annal* 
ar6 underflood to be a plain recital of paft tranfadlions, without 
any adventitious comments. The office of hiftory cannot be 
better defined than in the words of Mr. Gibbon, which i quote 
from memory 

•* IMory, whofe office it ii to record the tranfiifdons of paft 
ages, for the inftrafUon of the prefent, would Init ill execnte 

this honourable employment, did (he condefcend to plead the 
caufe of tyrants, and juftify the maxims of perfecution«'' 

The fame writer fays, in another place — 
Wars, and the adminiftradon of public affair«» are &e prin* 
cpal fttbjefts.of hiftory/' 

I tranicribe* ibr the amnfisment of the reader, a paflage finom 
Lucian's tradt on writing true Hillory. / 

" Since thefe things happened, namely, the war with the Bar- 
barians, the overthrow received in America, and thofe frequent 
vi^ries, all the world writes hiftory i nay» every man fets up 
for a Thucydides, an Herodotus, or a Xenophon. And it ap- 
pears to be a true faying, diat war is the parent of all things, 
fince it has begot fo many hiftorians in this iingle conntry." 

Wc learn from a pafTagc in Suetonius, tliat before the time 
of Pompey nobody undertook to write hiftory but perfons of 
noble birth.—*' Cornelius Nepos is of opinion, that 0<SlaciIius 
PoUttts was the iirft freedman who engaged in writing hiftory* 
which was ufnally the employment of none but men of diftin^on 
^^(Non nifi ab honeftiffimo quoque icribi folitare.) 

See Baylc's Diflertadon upon Defdjnatory Libels, 
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Chap. XIX. 

leaning of " adoptatio " and " arrogatio,* how they 
differ. Farm rf words ufed by inr^ one who appeals 
to the people on the Jubje^ " in liberis arrogandk^^ 

WHEN ftrangers arc rfccivcd into another 
family> and in the place of children^ it is 
, done either by 'the praetor or the people That 
which is done by the praetor is called adoptatio, 
that by the people, arrogatio. They are adopted 
when they are given up by the parent, in whofe 
power they are, by a third legal mancipation; and 
they are claimed by him who adopts, before him 
who legally prefides. They are arrogated^ who, 
being mafters of their own perfbns, give themfelves 
up to the power of another, and they themfelves arc 
the authors of the fa£t. But thefe arrogations do 
not take place raihly and without due examination. 
jComitia are fummoned, at which the highspriefts 

' It is imaeceflary to repeat, that the parental authority of 
ancient Rome was unlimited. When, therefore, a iathev wiihed 
to releaie a fon from thb aathority, he took him before the 

praetor, and then formally fold him three times to a friend* 
This friend, after the third fale, fold him again to his father. 
This was called emancipation. What is here called adoptatio, 
Clcerb calls adoptio. Adoption was alio in ufe among the 
Q reeks ; there were two modes ; one by arms, the other> iinga« 
}ar enough, was by introducing the adopted child betwixt the 
^nd ftin of the parent. |^ 

prefide^ 
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prefide, which arc termed curiata^j and the age of 

him who wifhes io arrogate is confideredi whether 
It be not fuitabk to have children of his own % and 
whether the efFefts of him who is arrogated be not 
inGdioufly coveted; and we have an oath handed 
down to us, which was contrived by Q^Mucius, 
Fjontifex Maximus> which was taken at this cere-> 
mony. But no one could be arrogated before he be- 
came a youtli^ It was called arrogatio^ h^cd^xxit this 

kind 

* Curiata,] — The Comida Ciiriata were thofe at which the 
people voted by curia: ; of thefe were thirty. What the ma^ 
jority deci4ed was faid to be the will pf the people. 

3 Children tfhh mvjv.]— It was a natter of extreme ridicald 
at Rome, as well it mighty that the emperor Blagabalas, at the 
age of fourteen, adopted Alexander Sevems, at the age of 
twelve. This rckitcd on the teftimony of Herodian, Hill. 5, 
7. Other examples of ahfurd and unnatural adoption are re- 
lated by Suetoalus and others. And it was alledged as a reafon 
why adoptions were fo frequent at Rome, that they afforded fo 
£ivottrable an opportunity for firaud and licentioufneis. This 
cuftom, which muft have had a powerful agency on the manners 
of the Romans, has not been animadverted upon by Mr. Gib- 
bon with the ferioulnefs it appears to deferve. When we read 
that Clodius, who was a patrician of tlie noble family of Clau- 
diusi procured himfelf to be adopted into a plebeian &mily> 
that he might the more elFeduaUy gratify his refentment againft 
Cicero* and of the adoption of Ddabella into the Livian fa- 
mily^ from a motive not more honourable, I cannot help being 
fcrprifed that it fhould in a manner efcape the fagacity of tlic 
hillorian, whole object was to defcribe the caufes of the decline 
of Rome. 

^ J youth. '\ — The original is vefticeps. The natural deriva- 
tion of this word feems to be from veflis, a garment, and capio« to 
take : yet Geflher aiTerts, that veftis has fometimes the iigmfica- 

tiom 
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kind of removal into the family of another was by 
alking the people j the form of which rogatioa 
was this 

^ Romans, you are defired to ordain, that Lu- 
cius Valerius iliould be declared tiie fon of Lucius 
Titius, with the fame legal rights as if bom from a 
father and mother of that family and that he fliould 
have power of life and death over him as a father 
ought to have over his fon. I defire ) ou, O Ro- 
mans, to grant what I have afked." 

"But neither could a ward, nor a woman not in the 
power of a parent, be arrogated^ becaufe women had 
no part in the comitia, and it was not allowed guar* 
dians to have fo great authority over their wards, as 
to fubjedi: the perfon of one free born, committed to 
Jii:, care, to the power of another. But MafTurius 

tton of beard. I fhould rather imagine diat vediceps allades to 
the period when the toga praetexta was laid aiide» and the 
toga virilis^ or manly gowns taken ; this was, when they had com* 
pleted their fevcnteenth year. This is defcribed in four lines by 

Pcrfius, wlikh I give in the tranflation ot Dry den 

*« When firft my childifh robe refign'd the charge. 
And left me unconfin'd to live at large ; 

When now my golden bulla hung on high. 
The houftiold gods declared me pall a boy; 
And my white ihield proclaim'd my liberty. 

The bulla was a gold heart, which boys of quality wore about 
their necks ; and the white fhicld was an emblem that they had 
not yet feen military fervice. The idea that vellis may mean a 
beard, receives confirmation irom the following paflage in Lu- 
cretius Imm 

MoUi veilit lanugine malas." 

Sabinus 
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Sabinus fays, that freedmen could be legally 
adopted by the fret bom. He thought that it 

never was nor could be allowed, that men of the 
rank of thofe who had been made &ecy could b^« 
adoption obtain the rights of thofe who were free 
born s ocherwife, if this ancient law of adopdon pre- 
vailed, even a (lave before the praetor could be re- 
ceived in adoption by his mafterj which, he fays, 
many writers on the ancient law have afierted could 
be done. I obferve in the oration of Publius 
Scipio, which when cenibr he made to the people 
concerning manners, among other things which he 
reprehended as being done contrary to the inftitu* 
tions of our anceftors ; he alio found fault with this, 
that a fon who was adopted gave to the father who 
adopted him the legal rights of a natural &then 
The paffage in the oration is this — , 

In one tribe a &ther gives his vote^ in another 
the fon, and the adopted fon gives the fame rights 
as if naturally born to his adopting father. That 
they direded the abfent to be cenfed, fo that it 
ceafed to be neceffary for any one to appear ^ at the 
cenfus." 

^ s To appear. ] — We learn from hence that in the earlier periods 
of the public, and in the lirft inftitudon of the cenibr's o^ce, it 

was indifpenfablc that the citizens who were to be rated fliould 
pcrfonally appear. As the cenfor's daty was to rate the fortunes 
and infpedl the morals of the Romans* the iriomcnt that abfence 
was difpenfed with, this latter part of tlie oiHce was rendered 
nugatory, and th« office itfelf of no material dignity or ufe* 

C H A P« 
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Chap. XX. 

Cap(o A/inius made a Latin word of Jolcscifmus ;** 
what tht old Latms called ibis-, in what manmr tbi 

Jame Caplo jifinius defined Jolcecifm** 

ASOLCECISM was called in Latin, by Ca- 
pito Afinius, and others of his tirhe, imparilitas^ 
and by the older Latins Jlribligo \ as if from the 
change and defed of a twilled fentence, and, as k 
were, a certain Jierobiligo: which fault Capito 
Afinius, in Ms letters to Clodius Tufcus, thus^ de<* 
fines : — A folcecifm," fays he, is an unequal 
and incongruous compofition of the parts of a len- 

* Strihligc,'] or rather ftrobiligo. — See Snidas at the word 

rr^o^tAof. Stribligo is ufed to fignify Ibmetimes an artichoke, 
fometimes a whirlwind. It is a word of unufual occurrence 
I find it in Arnobius advcrfus Gentes, book i. 

*' EttamciiOh ! ifli qui poU^tas res noftrasvitiorum crimina, 
mini fisditate, JhrihiUginiSf et vos iftas libris illis in maximii 
atque admirabilibiii non habetts 

Its derivadon is iwm ar^^u, whence it means any kind nf 
contention. The reader will be pleafed to fee a definition of the 
word foloecifm from a Hiftory of Englilh Poefy, written fo early 
as the year 1589, by Puttenham :— 

*• Your next intolerable vice is foUct/mutt or incongruitie, as [^\' 
when we Ijpeak ^e EngUfhe, that is, by mifiiiing the gnmmad^'^^*^ 
adl niles to be obTerved in cafes, gendcars^ tenies, and foch like ; 
every poore fchoUer knowes the fault, and cals it the breaking 
of Prifdan'% head, for he was anigng the Latines a principall 

tence. ' 
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tence. But as- folcccifm is a Greek word, whether 
the Atticsy who fpoke moft elegantly^ uied it, has 
often been an objca: of enquiry. But among the 
Greeks of the beft authority, I am unable to iind 
cither the word ibloecifm or barbarifm. For they 
ufed fiofia^cy as coXoixop. The more ancient among 
us often ufed fokecusy but I cannot find that they ever 
ufed Joloscifmus. But if it be fo, foloecifmus is not 
proper either in Greek or Latin. 



Chap. XXI. 



^bat it is not barbMrouSy but good Latin, to fay, ^ plu* 
ria,** compluria,'' and " compluries.'* 



A FRIEND of mine of competent learninj 
accidenully ufed in convcrfation the word 
fluriai not from any oftentadon, nor becaufe he 
thought ////rrt might not be faid. He is a man of j 
lerious learning, attached to the ibcial duties, and 
by no means particular in his choice of words. But 
I believe, that from his frequent perufal of ancient 
writers, this word, which he had repeatedly met with, 
became familiar to his tongue. There was pre- 
lent when he ufed it an impertinent caviller at words, 
who had read very little, and thofe only books which 
are in every one's hands. He had a few familiar 
rules, wluch he had heard of the forms of grammar, 

* fomc 
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fbme rude and half-learned^ others > incorred, and 
diefe he thrdw about hiiti when he met any one, as 
duft into the eyes On this occafion, addrefling rhy 
. friend, You have ufod" &xd he, plUria bar- 
baroufly ; for this word has neither reafon nor au- 
thority."— Then my friend replied with a fmilcj 
I (hall be obliged to you, my good Sir, as wc* 
have now leifure from more ferious bufincfs, if you 
will tell how it happens that plurid,^ or, Iv^hat is the* 
fame thing, compluriuy is ufed barbaroufly, and not 
profierly, by M. Cato> Claudius, Vakritis An- 
tias, L. JEIiuSi P. Nigidius, and M. Varfo, who' 
have ufed themfelves, and approved in others^ this . 
word, not to mention a great number of ancient 
orators and poets ?*' — To which the other anfwered,^ 
9rrogandy enough : " Ttefe authorities/* fays he,^ 
*^ you have from the age of the Fauni and Abori- 
gines % and you aflent to this rule. For no com- 
paratiye neuter word in the plural number aiid 

■ Duft tMto tkp iyis.i'^'ms b a pYov^ier£&d cxprtAiaai ialceiif 
fnm an old military ftratagem., Pluta^ relates/ in his Life 

of Sertonius, that he commanded his foldiers to throw dull in 
the eyes of the enemy. It became afterwards an exprcffion for 
wantonly and deliberately perplexing the judgment of any one. 
Among ourfelves it is not unfrequently applied to tlie rucceTsfiif 
ftdminiftratlon of a bribe gtVen to obtain » dvomhlc decHlon^ 
or to prerent any one ftom feeing what would be to our pre- 
judice. 

* Fauni and Jborighies.'] — This alludes to the fabulous age 
when Faanus^the ibn-of Saturn, waf fuppoied to rtigu in Italy.- 
11' ne Aborigines were underai^d to be the &f it inhabitants tff 
Italy. 
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minative calc, has die letter i before the final a, as 
meliora^ major graviora. It is therefore cuftomary 
to lay not fluriat but flura^ Id^, contrary to the in- 
variable rule^ in the comparative degree, the lettqr i 
fhould occur before the final When my friend^ 
not thinking this impertinent fellow worthy of more 
wordsj returned^ belieye there are many letters 
of Sinnius Capito, a very learned man, coIleAed in 
one book, and depofited in the temple of Peace ^ 
The firft epiftle is to Pacuvius Labeo ; the title of 
which is prefixed, ' We ought to fay pluria^ and 
not plura.* — In this epiftle he uiges many gram* 
matical reafons, by which he fhews that pluria is 
good Latin, and that plura is barbarous. I there-. 
fort refer you to Capito ; from him you will alfo 
learn, if you are able to comprehend what is intro- 
duced in that epiftle, that pluria^ or plura^ is abfb- 
lute, or fimple, and not, as you feem to think, of the 
comparative degree. This opifiion of Sinnio re- 
ceives additional confirmation, becauie when we iky 
complurics t/c do not ufe it with a comparative: 
ienfe. But from cmphirioj €mpluries is applied 
adverbially. But as this does not frequently occur, 
I have fubjoined a verfe of Plautus, from the co- 
medy called The Perfian 

" Quid metuis* ? metuo hercle vero, fcnli eg© 
compluries*** 

Sa 

• TtmpJe of P^ir^.]— Here was a pubHc fibtaiy eftabliihed by 
Vefpafian. 

^ mstuis ^'^^Thii pafla^c occuf* in tlic third icenc of 

tiie 

3 . 
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So alfo M. Cato, in his fourdi book of Origins, has 
iifed this word three dmest— 

tomplurUs corum milites mcrcenarii inter fcfe 
multi alteri altcros accidere, ^ompluri&s naulti finnul 
ad hoftes transdigene ^mfluries la imperacorem im- 
jpetum facere/' 

the fourth a£L But in the edition which I have by me of Gro^ 
novitts it is read not em^luriest but €mplwn$\ nor is any notice 
taken of the woid in the notes* Jt has in the paiTa^e before ue 
iSdie meamng of ofitu* 
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